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EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


Keystones of American Veterinary Medicine 


Generated—in the sense of state aid—by successive Acts of 
Congress since 1862, the agricultural experiment stations, 
without slighting the agrarian arts, have participated so 
generously in researches on animal pathology that much of 
the success of American veterinary medicine is owed to 
their labors. 

Their interstation codperations, their ecological orientation, 
their creative personnel, their willing collaborations with 
federal and commercial pathologists, their informative pub- 
lications, and their common purpose signalize more than 
meets the eye of the general ‘Public in its quest for subsist- 
ence and security. 


SINCE THE NEBULOUS PAST, THE EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS, IN WORKING 
OUT THE RIGHT PLAN OF UTILIZING 
THE KNOWLEDGE CREATED, HAVE 
WELCOMED THE POLICY OF CON. 

SIGNING TECHNICAL 

WORK TO COLLEGE 

GRADUATES, ONLY. 
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Sulfatose 
Bolettes 


Sulfatose 
in Bolet form 


a 
Bolettes 


Sulfatose Bolettes are well adapted to calf, swine, and sheep medication 
for treating shipping fever, pneumonias, pneumonia-enteritis complex, and oth- 


er conditions where sulfa therapy is indicated. 
Each Bolette contains 2.0 grams Sulfamerazine and 2.0 grams Sulfathiazole. 
An excellent follow-up therapy after parenteral administration of Sulfatose (Im- 


proved) 


Sulfatose (Improved) 


Patent Pending 


Practically neutral (pH 7.0-7.5) — for parenteral use. Sulfatose (Improved) 
contains 7.5% Sulfamerazine, 7.5% Sullathiazole and dextrose. Packaged in 
250 cc. and 500 cc. 
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~NEW TRIPLE THREAT 


CANINE ANTHELMINTIC 


The veterinarian has long recognized the need for an agent combining high 
activity against canine helminths, with a wide range of safety. 


Such a product is now available in the new anthelmintic -vERMIPLEX. 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE — Recent studies using a total of 133 dogs, showed 


Vermiplex to be “*. . . highly effective against ascarides, hookworms 

and tapeworms in dogs.""' 

SAFE—“.. . there were no apparent symptoms of toxicity when the dogs 
were treated with this product”’—*‘At the therapeutic level there is 

a very low rate of emesis.””' 


al Vermiplex combines the activity of methylbenzene against nematodes,” 
4 with the taeniacidal action of Di-Phenthane-70.* 

‘ 1. Blair, H. E.: North Am. Vet. 30:306-9 (May) 1949 

2. Enzie, F. D.: Proc. Helm. Soe. Wash. 14:35-44 (Jan.) 1947 

vi 3. Craige, A. H. Jr, and Kleckner, A. L.: North Am. Vet. 27:26-30 (Jan.) 1946 


Two dosage forms: 


Capsule Number 1 Capsule Number 2— 
0.433 Gm. (6.7 grs.) methylbenzene and 0.866 Gm. (13.4 grs.) methylbenzene and 


0.5 Gm. (7.7 grs.) Di-Phenthane-70. 1 Gm. (15.4 grs.) Di-Phenthane-70. 
Usual dose —one number 1 capsule per five lbs. body weight, or one number 2 capsule 
‘ per ten lbs. 


M OORE COMPANY 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTS 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Veterinary Medical Activities 


* President C. P. Zepp, Sr., attended the Conference for Veterinarians, Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana, Sept. 6 and 7, 1949. He appeared on the 
scientific program, and also addressed the banquet group. 

* * 
* The Official Roster for 1949-1950 appears in this JOURNAL. It lists the 
officers, the committee chairmen and members, the section officers, and the names 
and positions of all members acting for the AVMA in an official capacity. 

# The story of Richard Rose, who won the 1949 Humane Act Award by fashion- 
ing a “bumper” to protect his aged and blind Boston Terrier, Jiggs, has been so 
widely used by metropolitan papers that veterinarians are likely to have frequent 
calls for information of this nature. To help answer such questions, see pp. 217- 
218 in this issue. 

* * * 
# Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, Director of Professional Relations, appeared on 
television at Chicago on Aug. 30, 1949. He discussed some phases of the rabies 
problem on the program “The Pet Shop.” 

* * * 
* An interesting development from the recent Fourteenth International Veteri- 
nary Congress is the establishment of a Women’s Auxiliary to this body. Mrs. A. 
E. Bott, of Illinois, is the first president. Details will be found in the item on the 
“News” pages. 

* * * 
# Assistant Executive Secretary R. C. Klussendorf appeared on the program 
of the University of Tennessee Short Course for Veterinarians at Knoxville on 
September 15 and 16. 

* * * 
* The first story in the “News” section of this JOURNAL attempts to convey some 
idea of the diversity of activity which provides the undercurrent for an annual 
AVMA convention. Few persons, even among those attending the convention, 
have any idea of the number of related organizations and segments or groups of 
veterinarians meeting to discuss strictly limited problems within a special field. 

* * * 
* The AVMA panel exhibit (see JOURNAL, Aug., 1949: 128) was shown at the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Fair on August 17, through arrangements with the 
Worcester County Veterinary Medical Association, and at the Indiana State Fair, 
September 1-9, in cooperation with the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 
It also will be shown at the National Farm Show in Chicago, Nov. 26-Dec. 3, 1949. 

* 
* The brucellosis exhibit was on display at the Michigan State Fair, September 
2-10, and at the Indiana State Medical Society meeting at Indianapolis, Sep- 
tember 25-30, through arrangements with the Michigan State Veterinary Medical 
Association and the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, respectively. It 
is scheduled for showing at the International Dairy Show, Indianapolis, October 
8-15, at the annual convention of the American Public Health Association, New 
York City, October 24-28, and at the Cleveland Health Museum, November 7-30. 

* 
# Executive Secretary J. G. Hardenbergh flew to Miami Beach, Fla., on Sep- 
tember 20, in order to confer with members of the state and local veterinary 
associations on preliminary plans for the Eighty-seventh Annual Convention 
in 1950. 

* * * 
# In accordance with changes in the By-Laws recently enacted, new members 
now may be brought into the AVMA only after having joined a constituent 
association and certified to be in good standing by the secretary of such con- 
stituent organization. 
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It Says So On The 


Fortified With 
Vitamins and Minerals, Too! 


*When you recommend KEN-L-RATION, you are 
sure it is a dog food that gives sound nutrition. As 
it says on the label, every can contains lean, red 
meat—choice cuts of U. S. Government Inspected 
horse meat. This famous food also contains all 
vitamins, minerals and other elements known to be 
essential for dogs. Extensive kennel tests and the 
experience of many leading veterinarians prove that 
dogs of all breeds thrive on KEN-L- RATION. You 

can recommend it with confidence to dog owners. 


KEN-L-RATION 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Ken-L-Products Division 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Men Behind the Lat 


THE SERVICE GROUP 


Maintaining rigid controls during the stages of analysis and | 
compounding right through to volume production is only the pri- 
mary part of the National Laboratories procedure in supplying _ 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals. The next step is to get these 
quality products into the hands of the veterinarian quickly and 
safely. This is where the service group comes into the picture. 


In order to insure prompt service and accurate order filling, the 
National Laboratories Corporation maintains various branches lo- 
cated throughout the territories of greatest demand. These branches 
are manned by capable people with years of experience in han- 
dling and shipping veterinary supplies. When you order the prod- 
uct bearing the NLC label, be confident that the high standards 
of quality and service are an integral part of your purchase. 


Look for the NLC trade mark on 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals. It 
is your assurance of the quality 
respected by Graduate Veterinarians. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


“/ée NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY ; 
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A THERAPEUTIC AGENT IN THE EARLY STAGES... 


Your canine patient with distemper now has much greater 
chances for recovery if healthy body cells have not 

suffered excessive damage. Restoration to health depends 
on checking the distemper virus with an “interfering agent.” 
Your best weapon and interfering (cell blocking) 

agent is Distemperoid — Ferret Origin, Green Method — 

in proper dosage. 

Administration of 2 mg. per pound of body weight, but never 
less than 25 mg. as a SINGLE INJECTION will block further 
progress of the disease. If not too great damage has taken 
place, your canine patient can recover. 


@ Send for your free booklet 
“Treatment and Pre ion of Distemper” 


@ Supplied in single-dose and 10-dose packages 


% A modified live nonpathogenic distemper virus producing 
rapid immunity in dogs 


sole distributors: 


WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET 
NEW YoRK 313, NEW YORK 
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Mastic shown one-half larger than actual size 


NO SHARP EDGES! = NO BLUNT ENDS! 
INSURE SMOOTH -AND PAINLESS INSERTION 


MASTICS, the original penicillin bougies for mastitis, are individually 
fashioned in seamless molds. Only this method does away with sharp edges 
along the length of the bougie which may painfully injure the teat. 


And MASTICS are the only bougie with special tapered ends—beveled to 
make insertion effortless and painless. Slightest pressure of thumb and finger 
gently eases the MASTIC through the sphincter into the streak canal. 


Add to these unique features the convenience of MASTICS’ ready-to-use 
foil-seal applicator and the fact that each dosage unit is entire and exact and 
you have effective penicillin therapy reduced to simplest terms. 


Next time you write or visit your veterinary supply dealer, why not order 
several boxes of MASTICS in each strength? They are available as Regular 
Strength MASTICS (25,000 units Penicillin ‘G’) and High Potency MASTICS 
(100,000 units Penicillin “G’). If your distributor cannot supply you, mail 
your order direct to us. All delivery charges prepaid if check is sent with 
order, otherwise C.O.D. plus charges. 


*Caused by Strept. Agalactiace 


Regular Strength High Potency 


Laboratories 


100's 18.00 100s. . 33.00 WEST CHESTER, PENNA 
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MEMO FROM W. E. ARMSTRONG 


TO VETERINARIANS 


Although there is as yet no mention 
of it on each bag of HU NT CLUB Dog 
Meal,a highly important element in our 
formula is known as Animal Protein 
Factor or, more briefly, APF. 


As you know, the Animal Protein Fac- 
tor is a very recent discovery in animal 
nutrition. For those who do not know, 
APF is not a protein. Rather, it is a 
vitamin-like nutrient substance indi- 
cated by research to be definitely re- 
quired by non-ruminating animals such 
as the dog for rapid and sustained 
growth, and for reproduction. Much 
research on the subject of APF is cur- 
rently in process. 


We already know that certain top- 
grade fish meals and fish solubles are 
excellent sources of this factor. But it is 
important to the dog's welfare that the 
tish meal used in HUNT CLUB is made 
trom the whole tish. This fish meal in- 
cludes the vitamin A and D oil and the 
viscera—livers and glands and water 
solubles — cooked under vacuum (low 
temperature). An important result of 
this manner of processing is that it pre- 
——_— 
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Animal Protein 
Factor 


serves in a natural state the vital nutrient 
factors present in the sources mentioned 
—the water-soluble vitamins contain- 
ing APF or B12, and the fat-soluble 
vitamins. As an example, vitamin A, 
which is a very unstable food factor, is 
rendered highly stable. Organic chem- 
ists tell us they think this is because 
the fatty esters, which act as anti-oxidiz- 
ing agents, remain unchanged. 


Research is in progress at this mo- 
ment with various types and amounts 
of APF concentrates, to determine 
whether a supplement of this nature 
can improve the nutrition of HUNT 
CLUB. We will keep you informed on 
new developments in the Animal Pro- 
tein Factor, as they occur. 


The splendid performance ot 
HUNT CLUB offers abundant proot 
that this meal has consistently supplied 
adequate quantities of a// nutrient fac- 
tors required by the dog. So that you 
can appreciate the full value of this per- 
formance in your own kennel, we'd 
like to send you a free bag of HUNT 
CLUB, as explained in the coupon. Why 
not send us your address— right now? 


W. E. ARMSTRONG, President 


Animal Foundation, Inc. 
Follow the Feeding Method of 


HUNT CLUB 


FULL DIET dog meal 
Animal Foundation, Inc., Sherburne, N. Y. 
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Advertised in 
Farm Journals 


In 344 million farm homes 
every month we are offering, 
free, a copy of our new Feed 
Book. Advertisements specifi 
cally read. Your veterin 
arian has, or can get for you 
one of these free books. Ask 
him”. Get ready to take care 
of requests. Write for extra 
copies today. There is no 
obligation. 


FPG PHoto 


Corn alone wont do it 


orn is not a complete feed. It is ‘way low in protein. Its min- 
eral content is woefully short and far out of balance. To make 
strong frames and sound flesh fast, pigs need corn plus pro- 
teins, sources of vitamins, major and trace minerals. 

Here are suggested formulae, endorsed by prominent veterin- 
arians, for feeding the bumper corn crop. These will help cut 
down feeding time and build up market profits. 


For Pigs under 75 pounds 


200 Ihs, dehyd. alfalfa meal, 17% 
#0 Ibs. middlings (shorts) 
100 lbs. meat scraps 
500 Ibs. ground shelled corn 
400 lhs, pulverized oats 
300 Ibs. soybean oil meal 
SO lbs, *any Vitamineral Sup't 
10 ibs, salt 


1990 lbs, ApprRoXIMATE ANALYsIS: 1990 lbs, AppROXIMATE ANALYSIS: 
Protein, 18.0%; fat, 33%: fiher. Protein, 14.0% ; fat, 4.09; fiber, 


0%. 5.5%. 


For Pigs over 75 pounds 
100 Ihs. dehyd, alfalfa meal, 17 % 
200 lbs. middlings (shorts) 
1200 Ibs. ground shelled corn 
200 lbs. ground oats 
100 lbs, soybean oil meal 
100 tankage 
8O lbs, *any litamineral Sup’t 
10 lbs. salt 


* | itamineral Supplements provide calcium, phosphorus, irradiated yeast, 
A and D feeding oils, brewer's yeast and activated dry cell yeast plus such 
trace minerals as iodine, cobalt, iron, copper, sinc, potassium and manganese 
—feed clements needed to make corn do a faster and better job. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO., PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral 


Con-o-mineral 


Viamineral Viaferm 
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VETERINARY LIQUID 
250 CC. SIZE 


SYRASUL 
SULFONAMIDES 
SUSPENSION IN 


Sulfenilemide w 20% 


Sulfathiazole w/w 
NOT STE D 
Warning -- Sulfenamides are 
dangerous drugs and may cause 
irreparable injury uniess a¢min- 
istered with and con- 
tinued 
SHAKE BEFORE USING 
Desage—Inject 50 cc. or more into 
each infected quarter through the teat 


to those of a like amount a sults 
8 given oe If toxic reaction 
develo) ~ discontinue use and 
empty udder of fluid. 
FOR USE BY 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


SYRACUSE 
PHARMACAL CO 


PHARMACAL CO., Inc 


vehicles 
therapy 


SYRASUL is a combination sulfonamide 

which presents great advantages as a vehical 

for penicillin where a large dose of sulfa 
is also desired. 


Exceptional results have been reported by 
veterinarians using 50cc. of SYRASUL per 
quarter, in combination with 300,000 units 


of Procaine Penicillin in Oil. 


SYRASUL 


6-250 cc. vials.... . 
12-250 cc. vials 


i 


SYRACUSE 
{ARMACAL CO. Inc 


SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE 
PHARMACAL Inc 
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2 canal. Repeat every 24 hours when : 
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under rigid precautions. 
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Choice when penicillin 
indicated 


Now available in 100 cc. vials as well as in the 250 cc. size are 

Syracuse Pharmacal Company’s widely accepted water-in-oil emulsions, 
EMU-THRICIN (containing tyrothricin, lanolin and aluminum 
monostearate), EMUSUL (containing sulfathiazole, lanolin and 
aluminum monostearate), and EMULAN (containing lanolin and 


aluminum monostearate). The veterinarian may use any of these long- 


tested popular vehicles with complete confidence. 


EMUSUL EMULAN 
12-100 cc. vials...... $10.80 12-100 cc. vials......$ 9.75 
6-250 cc. vials...... 10.80 6-250 cc. vials...... 9.75 


12-250 cc. vials...... 


EMU-THRICIN 


12-100 cc. vials. -$14.90 
12-250 cc. vials...... 27.00 
6-250 cc. vials..... 


as trustworthy 
as time itself 


211-215 WOLF STREET, SYRACUSE 8, NW. Y. 
West Coast Distributor: H. C. BURNS CO., INC. Oakland, Calif. 
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Uniform nutrition in every single 
ounce. Here in Swift’s laboratory, a 
nutritionist is making a ‘‘test’’ batch of 
Pard. This is one of the steps in the 
careful supervision of Pard that assures 
its high, uniform nutrition. 

Every can of Pard is formulated to 
the exacting specifications of the Swift 
Research Laboratory. The result is a 
continuing uniformity in every respect 

. in nutrient content, taste, color, 
odor and texture. 

Pard has been proved capable of sus- 
taining optimum health by test feed- 
ings conducted on generation after 
generation of dogs in Swift’s famous ex- 
perimental kennels. On a strict diet 
of Pard and water— these dogs have 


shown excellent growth and mainte- 
nance. Reproduction normal. Irrefu- 
table proof that Pard contains every 
known essential for good nutritional 
health. Be safe! Feed and recommend 
rich, nourishing Pard—the complete 
“‘one-dish-dinner”’! 
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intravenous outfit. 


No. D V-101— 
10ce Dura-Viking 
Syringe. 


No. V 653—6 oz. No. D V 108— [> 
Viking drench y Sec _Dura-Viking 
i Syringe. 


RANFAC products are precision made of selected material, dura- 
ble, well balanced and easy to operate. 

RANFAC products when compared with any other veterinary 
instruments prove their worth. Manufactured by THE RANDALL 
FAICHNEY CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instruments for over 
sixty years. 


Get the jacts arite DI al A for catalog 


123 HEATH STREET BOSTON, 30, MASS..USA. 
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New! 


A Successful Treatment For 


BOVINE 


MASTITIS 


Convenient to use. 
No refrigeration. 
Non-irritating to udder. 


Effective in both “dry” 
and lactating cows. 


Penicillin for 
Intramammary 
Infusion. 


DARIPEN 


(Procaine Penicillin G in a Special 
Permanent Suspension) 


(MASSENGILL) 


Available in 100-cc vials 
(10 udder instillations) 


Also in individual treat- 
ment tubes of 75,000 units. 


For Descriptive 
Literature Write 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL CO. 
Veterinary Division 


BRISTOL, TENN.-VA. 


Detection of the 
T yphoid-Dysentery 
Group 


BACTO- S S AGAR 


a selective medium designed for 
isolation of fastidious Shigella and 
Salmonella strains. The selective 
action of the medium _restrains 
development of coliform bacteria 
with minimum restriction of the 
typhoid-dysentery group. 


BACTO-BISMUTH SULFITE 
AGAR 
a highly selective medium for isola- 
tion of Salmonella typhosa. The 
unusual selective properties permit 
inoculation of the medium with 
large amounts of suspected material. 


BACTO-MacCONKEY AGAR 


an excellent differential medium for 
use in conjunction with Bacto- § S$ 
Agar and  Bacto-Bismuth Sulfite 
Agar. 


BACTO-TETRATHIONATE 
BROTH BASE 


an enrichment medium for isolation 
of intestinal pathogens. It is an 
excellent aid in the detection of 
carriers. 


Specify “DIFCO” 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 
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“The pennyroyal bull on the hill _ 
: Makes merry with his lowing _ | 
‘ The lonely heifers in the valley.” 


Pennyroyal, a weed of the mint family, 
was once thought to have an ability to 
stimulate sexual excitement in animals 
grazing in fields where it grew. 


Today sexually impotent bulls may be 
treated with 


PERANDREN 


most potent androgen. 


Injections of 50 mg. of Perandren twice 
; weekly will, in most instances, put an im- 
potent bull back in “‘service.” 


AVAILABLE in 10 cc. rubber-capped vials. 


Solutions of 5 mg., 10 mg., 25 mg. and 
50 mg. per cc. 


A PRODUCT OF CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. f 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


| 


> | Sole Agents 


| ~ LABORATORIES, INC. 
| GOSHEN, N.Y. 
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LEO F. SCHELVER, JR., Professional 
Handler, All Breeds, Idlewood Ken- 
nels, Atlanta, Ga., has found from 
experience that Friskies is a fine, com- 
plete food for new puppies or dogs. 


DOG MEN AGREE: 


NO WONDER Friskies has been 
a favorite with leading dog men 
—veterinarians, trainers and 
breeders—for over 16 years. 
These men feed and recommend 
Friskies because they know it 
is a complete dog food, scien- 
tifically balanced to provide all 
the elements dogs are known to 
need for total nourishment, top 
condition and appearance. 


DOGS SAY: 


gnaw like a bone. 
Feed Both For Variety 


TASTE * 


ALL DOGS—of every breed 
and every age—love Friskies 
“meaty” taste and smell. Two 
forms: Friskies Meal, to eat 
like hash; Friskies Cubes to 


spacing 


Compare actual nutrition. In 
Friskies you get high food 
value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of 
dog food, because no costly 
supplements are required. 

Feed and Recommend Friskies— Complete 
Nourish q- i and Economy. 


FREE BOOKLET—Send for “How 
to Feed and Care for Your 
Dog.” Address: Friskies, Box 
2035, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, 
California. 


5 SIZES: 50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


Albers Milling Company 
A Division of Carnation Company 
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he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . . . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 
formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 

a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 
and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 
deficiencies of meat and other foods 

commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 
advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 
as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 


HES EVERY INCH OF A DOG“ 


Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corporation 
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USE NON-PYROGENIC SUTURES 


Post-op fever in clean cases can be caused by sutures—but rarely 
by CHAMPION non-absorbable sutures. There are two prime reasons: 
1. Champion non-absorbable silk sutures are always 
sterilized by heat. 
2. Champion non-absorbable silk sutures are not digestible, 
therefore, no allergenic irritating products of protein 
hydrolysis are released in the wound. 
CHAMPION Serum-Proof Silk sutures have both advantages. Sutures 
designed for buried suturing are dispensed on spools and have no 
contact with chemical irritants. Secondly, there is no enzyme in the 
human body capable of digesting silk. It is truly non-absorbable. 
To help avoid post-op fever due to suture chemicals and protein 
hydrolysis, specify CHAMPION Silk Sutures. Gudebrod Bros. 
Silk Co., 225 W. 34th St., New York 1. 


CHAMPION-PARE 


SERUM-PROOF SILK SUTURES by 


Also Makers of DERMAL, COTTON and other CHAMPION SUTURES @ 
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DR. VERRIE WYSE SAYS: 


TWO STYLES 
Loose-Leaf P 

open FLAT OKKEE 
Both are $7.25 


Loose-Leaf Refill 
$3.75 


“My needs,” continues Dr. Wyse, “necessi- 
tate records that give me all essential facts 
and figures regarding my practice and that 
take care of tax problems in minimum time 

and with least fuss. Check the “Histacount”’ 
ata ‘| System and you'll agree it is the best!” 


365 daily pages, 12 monthly sum- 

sheets, 1 1 A SYSTEM FOR 
sheet; social security and withbold- NEW Svinte practices 
Same as the regular system, but designed to 
400 pages in all. Extra heavy, stiff care for practices handling up to ninety 


patients per week. Plastic-bound only. $4.50 


cloth tabs. 


SEE IT AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR GET FULL DETAILS FREE 


USE THIS COUPON 


| PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. 
i 202-208 Tillary St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


INC.! Please send FREE 16-page descriptive booklet 


on “‘Histacount’’ Bookkeeping System. 8-10-9 


Professions) 


202 TILLARY ST.. BROOKLYN 1, 


STATIONERY - HISTACOUNT PRODUCTS 
PRINTING - RECORDS «+ FILES & SUPPLIES 
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FORT DODGE 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 
TISSUE ORIGIN 
(Boynton Method) 


Field proven for dependability 
and established safety. 


Fully protected by patents— 
insuring its sale to graduate 
veterinarians only. Fort Dodge. Iowa 
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The Detroit Session 


The Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting was a 
real success judged from every angle— 
attendance, management, scientific pro- 
gram, commercial and educational exhibits, 
entertainment, and all the other tangible 
and intangible factors which make a good 
convention. Even the weather was good. 
Noteworthy also were the number and sig- 
nificance of various conferences and group 
discussions held by related organizations in 
conjunction with the convention. An ac- 
count of this growing phase of the annual 
meeting, brief reports of some of the con- 
ferences will be found in The News section 
of this issue. 

Although the attendance at Detroit did 
not set a new record—we had predicted that 
it would—the official registration of 2,115 
was erlough to place the 1949 convention in 
second place in all-time attendance figures, 
just ahead of the San Francisco meeting 
which took that spot only last year. So, the 
five AVMA conventions with the highest 
registration now line up as follows: 


1947—Cincinnati ......... 2,226 
1949—Detroit ............ 2,115 
1948—San Francisco ...... 2,111 
1940—Washington ........ 1,982 
1941—-Indianapolis ....... 1,946 


The Committee on Local Arrangements 
distinguished itself by capable, smooth man- 
agement of meeting details under unusual 
circumstances, namely, utilization of joint 
hotel headquarters which required opera- 
tion of dual registration facilities and the 
dividing of section and group meetings, 
alumni dinners, and various other functions 
between the two hotels. The arrangement 
had the distinct advantage of providing 
much better facilities under far less 
crowded conditions than would have been 
possible otherwise. It was not so satisfac- 
tory as a single headquarters is from the 
standpoint of the exhibitors, both technical 


and scientific, since the displays were-con- 
fined to the Statler and, at times, attending 
veterinarians were in sessions at the Book- 
Cadillac. However, as an experiment, the 
joint set-up was successful and demon- 
strated its feasibility if conditions in a con- 
vention city require such an arrangement. 
If attendance and other aspects of AVMA 
conventions continue to grow, it is apparent 
that, except in a few cities with the largest 


Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., the new president. 
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hotels, the Association will face the neces- 
sity of utilizing auditoriums in order to 
accommodate all the sessions, exhibits, and 
other features of its conventions under one 
roof. 

The reversion to separate dinners for the 
various alumni groups and having these 
take the place of a general banquet prior to 
the president’s reception and dance was 


. W. G. Brock, Dallas, Texas, new chairman of the 
cutive Board, elected at the Detroit Session, 
July 11-14. 


ghly gratifying to all and worked out 


ll, according to all reports. Fifteen dif- 
rent alumni dinners, for from about 14 to 
er 278 persons each, were served in the 
o hotels on the same evening (Wednes- 
y) and from all appearances did not in- 
terfere with or complicate attendance at the 
ombined social function later at the 
tler. 
_Another departure at Detroit was the 
heduling of executive sessions of the 
Board of Governors, Executive Board, and 
House of Representatives sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the official opening of the conven- 
tion so that the work of these bodies was 
conducted and completed without the usual 
strain and rush. The ever-increasing re- 
sponsibilities and business of these bodies 
charged with administration of the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs makes such an arrangement 
necessary, if due deliberative actions are to 
result, the alternative being the conduct of 
business sessions while the other convention 
sessions are in progress. 


ATTENDANCE 


The official registration of 2,115 was 
made up as follows: 


Veterinarians—members 
Veterinarians—nonmembers 


Women (617) and children (34) 
Exhibitors (other than veterinarians) .. 


Forty-seven states (only Idaho was not 
represented), the District of Columbia, and 
Canada accounted for most of the attend- 
ance. Canada had a fine turn-out of 98. 
Cuba sent.a delegation of 19. Twelve other 
countries had one or more delegates. 

In numbers, Michigan led with 472, fol- 
lowed by Ohio (258), Indiana (161), Illinois 
(153) and New York (118). 

In the House of Representatives, 51 out 
of 59 of the constituent associations an- 
swered the roll calls. 

The complete geographic distribution of 
registrants follows: 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina .... 
South Dakota : 
Tennessee 


Alabama ... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut ........ 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 32 
Florida 

Georgia 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 


153 
Indiana 
58 
Kansas 52 
36 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ......... 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri .......... 
Montana . 

Nebraska 

Nevada .......... 
New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey ...... 
New Mexico ...... 
New York ...... 
North Carolina ... 
North Dakota 


Denmark .. 
England 

France 

Ireland . 

Italy 

Mexico 

New Zealand 
Norway 

Puerto Rico ....... 
Turkey 
Uruguay ...... 
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The President-Elect 


Dr. W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky., the 
president-elect, was born Feb. 25, 1899, on 
a stock farm near Paducah, Ky. His father 
was a veterinarian. Dr. Coffee’s life has 
been devoted to agriculture and to livestock. 

Following his primary education, he en- 


Dr. W. M. Coffee, the president-elect. 


rolled at Indiana Veterinary College and 
received his D.V.M. degree in 1918. During 
the year immediately following graduation, 
he spent as an intern or assistant in a vet- 
erinary practice in New Orleans, La. 

In 1919, he returned to La Center, where 
he has built up and conducted a general 
practice and clinic for thirty years. Be- 
cause his policy always has been to render 
a complete veterinary service, the practice 
has continued to grow, and it has been nec- 
essary to employ assistants. For this posi- 
tion, he has always selected young men, and 
he has instilled a love and respect for vet- 
erinary medicine and for livestock agricul- 
ture in their minds. At the present time 
he has as assistants Drs. L. M. Noyes, G. 
F. Dean, and Max Foreman. 

In connection with his practice, Dr. Coffee 
has found time to take an active part in as- 
sociation work, having served as president 
of the Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation and the Southern VMA. He served 
as a member of the AVMA House of Repre- 
sentatives for nine years, and is a member 
of the Committee on Public Relations. 

Besides his activities in behalf of veteri- 
nary medicine, Dr. Coffee has been promi- 
nently engaged in promoting a permanent 
agriculture by participating in livestock- 
improvement organizations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Farm Bureau, a director of the 
West Kentucky Purebred Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, president of the West Kentucky Fair 
and Racing Association, a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and a trustee 
of the University of Kentucky. His broad 
interests and varied capabilities promise an 
active and progressive tenure in his new 
position. 


The Opening Session 
Monday Afternoon, July 11, 1949 


The opening session of the Eighty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
July 11-14, 1949, convened at 1:50 p.m., Presi-— 
dent L. M. Hurt presiding. 

PRESIDENT HURT: The Eighty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation will please be in order. 

We will be led in the invocation by Dr. Fred- 
erick Olert, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church — 
of Detroit. 


INVOCATION 


DR. FREDERICK OLERT: Eternal God, our 
Father, in whose love all mankind is one, and in 
whom are found all of the perfections of wisdom 
and of power, we pray Thee extend Thy hands in 
blessing upon us today as we gather here, and we 
pray Thee to push back the lean horizons of our 
minds. Do Thou deepen our conviction concerning 
the profession in which we are all engaged. We 
pray that we may discover a sense of mutual help- 
fulness as we are gathered here in council, to 
further and promote the organization of which we 
are a part. 

We pray in the name of Him who was a Divine 
Physician and who had tenderness and patience 
and understanding with the animals of the field 
and the lilies of the earth. In His name we pray. 
Amen. 

PRESIDENT HURT: We are privileged to have 
with us the Governor of the State of Michigan, 
The Honorable G. Mennen Williams. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


THE HONORABLE G. MENNEN WILLIAMS: 
Thank you very much, Mr. President. Good after- 
noon, friends. It is indeed a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to welcome you veterinarians from all the 
Americas to Detroit and to Michigan. 

On behalf of the people of Michigan, I extend 
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this welcome and, in the temporary absence of the 
mayor, since Detroit is my natal town, I want to 
extend the greetings of the City of Detroit. 

It is perhaps particularly appropriate that I ex- 
tend the greetings today because I have just come 
from our island of Mackinac, where, unlike De- 
troit, there are no automobiles, and all transporta- 
tion is either by foot or by horse-drawn vehicle. 

I understand, perhaps not well enough but to a 
large measure, the importance of your calling to 
the health and welfare not only of the animal 
kingdom but of the people of this country and of 
all the countries in our hemisphere, because some 
years ago I happened to have been on a milk- 
marketing study commission and about every time 
we turned around it was necessary to consider 
health and veterinary science. So, | am particularly 
happy that you are gathered here, not only to join 
in fellowship, of which I hope you will have an 
abundance, but also I am happy that you are gath- 
ered here together to further the science and to 
promote the health of our hemisphere. 

Finally, | want to congratulate you as a group 
and as a profession for your large international- 
mindedness, because, if we are to achieve the many 
blessings that Almighty God intends us to have, 
certainly we are going to do so only if we can meet 
together from all countries, from all races and 
from all creeds as brothers, working for a common 
end. 

So, I congratulate you on your international 


Governor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan delivered 
one of the addresses of welcome. 
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mindedness as much as I congratulate you on work- 
ing for the health and welfare of the people of 
this western hemisphere. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

PRESIDENT HURT: I am sure, Governor, we 


Brig. General J. A. McCallam, Ist vice-president, re- 
sponded to the addresses of welcome. 


appreciate the honor of having you with us and 


the welcome you have given us. We appreciate the 
privilege of being in your fair city and state. 

The response to this address will be given by 
Brigadier Genera] McCallam. 


RESPONSE 


BRIGADIER GENERAL J. A. McCALLAM: 
President Hurt, the Honorable Mr. Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan; Mrs. Bott, president of the 
Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA; Members of the 
Local Committee on Arrangements, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: When a telegram was received from 
the general chairman of the local committee, Dr. 
Killham, advising me that our president, Dr. Hurt, 
had invited me to respond to the address of wel- 
come, I was surprised that the privilege and honor 
of expressing the gratitude of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, through the Honorable 
Governor of Michigan, to the citizens of this city 
and this great state of Michigan should come to 
me. I concluded that Dr. Hurt deemed it time 
that the Association got some use out of a vice- 
president. (Laughter) 

Michigan has developed progressively and 
markedly since it was organized as a separate ter- 
ritory in 1805. Detroit, as the oldest city of any 
size west of the original seaboard colonies, has 
taken an outstanding part in this development, with 
its moderate growth depending largely upon manu- 
facturing. One is apt to- think of manufacturing 
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and other facilities allied thereto when speaking of 
Michigan. True, of these she can be proud. Fac- 
tual evidence, however, reveals that agriculture 
occupies a prominent place in the economic devel- 
opment of this state. 

Livestock and livestock products represent the 
greatest income from the sale of farm products in 
Michigan since 1937, the total net receipts being 
well over $3 billion from 1937 to 1948, inclusive, 
as compared with less than $2 billion from the 
sale of farm crops. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association, 
representing organized veterinary medicine in 
North America, recognizes its responsibility not 
only to the great livestock industry but to the 
people. 

Two of the most important functions of the vet- 
erinary profession are the protection of the live- 
stock industry on which the life of the nation de- 
pends, and the protection of people against those 
diseases peculiar to animals but which are com- 
municable to man. 

In discharging its obligations, justifiable pride 
can be taken in the scientific accomplishments of 
veterinarians for having contributed much to the 
economic life of the nation and to the health and 
welfare of its people. 

In this, we of the veterinary profession are proud 
of the contributions made and being made by the 
veterinarians of Michigan in the several fields of 
veterinary medicine, with particular reference to 
research for the protection and control of brucel- 
losis. 

It seems appropriate to state that meeting in 
Detroit has historical significance for the veteri- 
narians in the military service. It was at the meet- 
ing in Detroit, in 1900, that the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association took official action 
toward improving the position and status of vet- 
erinarians of the United States Army. 

Sixteen years later, when it next met in Detroit, 
its efforts had culminated in success under the 
leadership of the late Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, with 
the passage of an amendment to the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, that provided for a corps 
of veterinary officers in the United States Army. 

The Honorable Mr. Williams, permit me, on 
behalf of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, to thank you sincerely for your remarks of 
approbation regarding the veterinary profession 
and for your generous words of welcome. The 
members of this Association will, I assure you, 
take advantage of the hospitality of this delightful 
city of Detroit, so generously extended, in a manner 
befitting their dignity and reputation as members 
of a professional scientific organization, who are 
gathered here seeking further knowledge as well 
as respite from their daily chores. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: I am very pleased to in- 
troduce at this time The Honorable Eugene I. Van 
Antwerp, mayor of the City of Detroit, who will 
speak to us on behalf of his city. He will reply, 
in part at least, to General McCallam. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


THE HONORABLE EUGENE I. VAN ANT- 
WERP: Mr. Chairman, Governor Williams, Gen- 
eral McCallam, Distinguished Officers and Guests 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
and Members of the Association: | am glad that 
Governor Williams was here to extend a greeting 
to you. Governor Williams, of course, has had 
his roots in Detroit for a number of years, and 
he understands the problems of our community as 
well as of the state. I am sure he has said things 
to you which are not only appropriate but very 
wise as regards the City of Detroit and the State 
of Michigan. 

Detroit is proud because we are not only the 
metropolis of Michigan but because we are a 
typical American city. For here we have blended 
a mixture of races, a mixture of peoples arising 
originally from a French foundation, with Scotch 
and Irish and English compositions. We have the 
Germans; we have the Belgians; we have the 
Hollanders. We have the people from southern 
Europe. All have come and intermingled and be- 
come one great people in Detroit. I think we can 
proudly say that we are a typical American city, 
because we are not a city of one nation but a city 
of all nations combined to make a united nation 
of Americans in the City of Detroit. We are proud 
of that. We are glad to have you come to Detroit. 
We are glad to think that your association, a scien- 
tific association that does so much to preserve, 
through its membership, and safeguard human life 
in the daily administration of your profession, has 
come to Detroit. 

We hope your deliberations increase the effi- 


Mayor Eugene |. Van Antwerp of Detroit also wel- 
comed the delegates. 
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ciency of your great organization. We hope that 
your stay here is productive of knowledge that is 
beneficial not only to yourself but to all of human- 
ity. We hope that it will be as well, a pleasurable 
stay; that you will avail yourselves of all the 
methods of recreation in this city; that you see the 
sights; that you visit places like Greenfield Village 
and see the typical Americana. 

We hope when you leave Detroit, you will feel 
that your visit from every aspect has been not only 
pleasurable but profitable, and that you will wish 
to come back here in the spirit in which we wel- 
come you. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Mayor Van Ant- 
werp. I am sure we appreciate your greeting, and 
a great many of those present, and their families, 
will answer the invitation to see some of the things 
that you have to offer. It is not new ground for 
some of us. I know those who have been here 
before appreciate all the more the opportunity of 
coming back. 

The next number on our program raises a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether I am competent to 
treat the matter properly. When | speak about the 
ladies of the organization, I am at a loss for words 
to say the complimentary things that are due the 
wonderful Women's Auxiliary to the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 

The work they have been doing the last few 
years—it may have seemed like many years to 
some of them—has been almost out of bounds. We 
cannot appreciate it unless we are in close touch 
with the rapid strides they have made. 

Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, who will address you now, 
has had a very prominent part in that. She is 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary. (Applause.) 


Mrs. A. E. Bott, president of the Women's Auxiliary, 
extended greetings at the opening session. 


GREETINGS FROM WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


MRS. ANTHONY E. BOTT: President Hurt, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my singular privilege to 
represent and to bring you greetings from the 
Women's Auxiliary, an organization very kindred 
to your own and with every interest and desire to 
serve and be an asset and credit to your profession. 

As the AVMA celebrates its eighty-sixth annual 
meeting, now assembled, its officers and members 
are standing at a new threshold in the affairs of 
the world, in a period when unity of thought, unity 
of purpose, and unity of action seems necessary to 
defend the future. It is both a spiritual and a 
material threshold, offering new opportunity for 
achievement and security, and providing greater 
help for economic recovery and prosperity, in 
which the veterinary profession is so deeply en- 
gaged and becomes so much a part. 

Unlike the many organizations and professions 
found within society, the veterinary profession 
grew out of necessity. With veterinary science as 
aid and protector, man, through the years, has 
found it necessary to domesticate and develop the 
animal kingdom for his source of food; as beasts 
of burden; and for his sports and companionship 

So vast has been our progress and utilization of 
soil and animals, that today one of the fundamental 
principles of our American way of life is the rec- 
ognition and support of veterinary medical educa- 
tion and its applied science. There is virtually no 


phase of human life in which veterinary science 
does not figure directly or indirectly in helping 
hunger, and 


mankind 
want. 

No nation has tied together a greater industrial 
empire than the American “food basket” of butter 
and eggs, meat and milk, which you have helped 
to create and safeguard. We of the Women's 
Auxiliary rejoice in our goal to contribute to the 
good and progress of humanity by understanding 
the services and objectives of our husbands and 
to coéperate in meeting them. 

Few are privileged to serve human welfare as are 
our husbands, when applying their professional 
talents in safeguarding the animal kingdom against 
the ravages of disease. To be the wife and life 
associate in this great cause is, to us, almost a 
virtue in design and expression. The Women’s 


win mastery over disease, 


Dr. B. J. Killham, general chairman of the local 
committee. 
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Auxiliary to the AVMA strives to possess that 
active quality of understanding and love, to give, 
in effect, moral excellence to our husbands’ manly 
Strength and courage in their great work. Such 
virtues afe in the exertion of our faculties in doing 
good, and cannot be separated from the conception 
of happiness. 

As unity comes from within people and through 
their association, we can make effective the essential 
virtues of our acquaintance, understanding, and 
faith, so that we will be able to see a future with 
greater opportunity and to improve ourselves and 
contribute to the welfare of all the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 


DR. HURT: Thank you, Mrs. Bott. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


PRESIDENT HURT: General McCallam, Presi- 
dent Bott, President-Elect Zepp, other members of 
the Veterinary Organization; President and Mem- 
bers of the Michigan Association who are acting as 
our genial hosts at this time: It is a pleasure to 
greet you in this capacity. 

(President Hurt read his address. See JOURNAL, 
Sept., 1949:151.) (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: I believe Dr. Killham, the 
chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
has some announcements he would like to make at 
this time. 

(Dr. B. J. Killham made announcements.) 

DR. B. J. KILLHAM: I hope you will all 
enjoy yourselves. You certainly are very welcome 
to Detroit and Michigan. If, in any way, we can 
make your visit more profitable and of greater 
pleasure, do not hesitate to tackle the people with 
the ribbons. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


President L. M. Hurt delivering his address at the 
eighty-sixth annual meeting in Detroit. 


PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Dr. Killham. 
I am sure you all feel that you have sailing orders 
to keep you busy for several days. 

Next, the awards are to be presented. The first 
one will be the Humane Act Award to be conferred 
by Dr. S. T. Michael of San Francisco, chairman 
of the Committee on Humane Act Award. Dr. 
Michael! (Applause.) 


1949 HUMANE ACT AWARD 


DR. MICHAEL: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The Humane Act Award Committee 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
consisting of Drs. Cameron of Canada, Mather of 
Minnesota, Young of Chicago, and your speaker, 
received 32 entries for the 1949 award. 

This award is given annually to some deserving 
boy or girl, not over 18 years of age, for an out- 
standing humane act during the past year. It might 
be a rescue, some project in behalf of animals, or 
a written essay. The Committee has in its files 
many accounts of heroic and unselfish acts mani 
fested by boys and girls in the past severe winter 
While we cannot mention these cases individually, 
we recognize all of the heroic deeds of these young 
people, and at this time wish to express to all of 
them our admiration and the cherished hope that 
they will continue their unselfish work in behalf 
of animal welfare. 

The Humane Act Award Committee has selected 
for its sixth annual award winner Richard 
Rose, age 17, eleventh grade student at Central 
High School, Detroit. When Richard was 1) 
years old, he was given a Boston terrier pup 6 
weeks old named Jiggs. They grew happily 
together, Richard to adolescence and Jiggs to ma- 
turity and eventually old age. At 12 years, the 
dog developed corneal ulcers which required rou- 
tine treatment. A year later, Jiggs’ left eye became 
opaque, resulting subsequently in a loss of vision 
At about the same time, his sight was impaired in 
the right eye due to cataract. Several conferences 


Dr. S. T. Michael, chairman of the Humane Act 
Award Committee. 
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were held with veterinarians, and Richard was 
advised that the dog be allowed to live without 
operation, since he was well along in the life span 
ot dogs of his breed, and that the animal might bz 
a poor risk for general anesthesia. 


Richard Rose, Detroit, Mich., winner of the 1949 
Humane Act Award, and his blind dog with the 
protective appliance Richard made for him. 


in July, 1948, the dog appeared almost suddenly 


to lose his sense of direction and seemed very 
unhappy. Richard realized that the animal could 
not go on this way and he made the courageous 
decision to have him operated on. He took the 

sition that no one has a right to take a dog's 
lite because it is blind, without first giving it a 
chance to regain its sight. While arrangements 
were being made to do the operation, Jiggs cut 
his left blind eye and a severe infection followed 
that required two months’ treatment. This in- 
volved daily trips to a veterinary hospital and con- 
tinuous home treatments with penicillin, ointments, 
and hot packs. The boy gave up his violin lessons 
and athletic activities to devote all his time to 
Jiggs. 

Last November, after the infection cleared up in 
the left eye, the right eye was operated on for 
cataract by two physicians and a veterinarian. The 
postoperative care was carried on at home for 
twelve weeks. Jiggs was placed in a child's play- 
pen which was padded on all sides. Richard spent 
every moment of the day and night with his friend. 
The twelfth week after the operation it became 
apparent that the dog would be totally blind. 
Richard ftit that, aside from the loss of the eye- 
sight, the animal could be made fairly happy if 
proper appliance could be devised to protect his 
eyes and head from the hazards in locomotion. 
Then began a series of experiments, taking up 
endless hours at night, with goggles, masks, rubber, 


plastic, and aluminum tubing. Finally, a bumper- 
shaped appliance projecting off the dog's shoulder 
and over his head, and secured to a saddle, seemed 
to answer the purpose. 

After much training by Richard, Jiggs was able 
to navigate and find his way around, and in the 
words of the boy's father, a boy with a seeing-eye 
dog was reversed in this instance, and the dog had 
a ‘'seeing-eye boy.” 

Richard has given over a year of his time, with 
the exception of school hours, to add happiness to 
his dog's declining years. In doing so, he has set 
an inspiring example, by far transcending the con- 
ventional ideas of modern veterinary geriatrics. The 
committee has inscribed the following citation in 
his award certificate: 

Citation 

Richard Rose, who against heavy odds, in- 

geniously and with sustained self-sacrifice and 

devotion warded off suffering and extended 
the active life of his childhood companion 

“Jiggs, a sixteen year old blind, invalid 

Boston terrier, thus demonstrating the humane 

ideal of kindness and mercy. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association I would like to present, 
at this time, to Richard Rose his certificate of award 
and a $100 face-value bond. 

MR. RICHARD ROSE: Thank you, Dr. Michael. 
This is indeed a great honor. I would like to say 
that I have never received an award like this, and 
I am deeply honored beyond words. 

I would like to thank Dr. James Patterson, Jr., 
our veterinary surgeon, for his kindness, patience, 
and skill. In my mind, and I have talked this over 
with my father and other doctors, Dr. Patterson is 
one of the most advanced men in veterinary work 
today. 

I believe that there is still a great amount of 
research to be done in animal surgery and disease, 
and I shall try to give some valuable contributions 
of my own to this cause. 

I believe that there is a place for a sort of Mayo 
Foundation type of organization for animals, and 
this is my goal for the future. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: I am sure we are all 
pleased with the results of the deliberations of this 
Humane Act Award Committee. 


TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS PRIZE 


PRESIDENT HURT: The next award is that of 
the International Veterinary Congress Prize. Most of 
you are acquainted with the history of this award. 
Funds left over after the holding of the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress in America, the only 
time it was held here, were placed in a fund, the 
income from which was to be used to give an an- 
nual award to men who have done some outstand- 
ing work along the lines of their profession. 

Dr. Gerard Dikmans will please come to the 
platform 
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Dr. Gerard Dikmans, that the world may know 
and remember your distinguished service to 
veterinary science and the livestock industry, the 
American Veterinary Medical Association solicits 
the honor of awarding you the annual Twelfth 
International Veterinary Congress Prize. 

Your long labors in the eld of helminthic 
and protozoal parasites of farm animals and wild- 
life have brought credit to your branch of learn- 
ing, security to the nation’s economy, dignity to 
the veterinary profession, and public confidence 
in the work of scientific men. 

We, therefore, take pride in tendering you 
this award in recognition of your life's work 
which has done so much to keep the study of 
parasitology abreast with the more spectacular 
branches of medical science. Your researches 
over a long period of years have won distinction 
not only among coworkers, but also in the field 
of application. Consequently, your contempo- 
raries want you to be remembered as one of 
America’s foremost veterinarians whose accom- 
plishments rank with those of L. G. Neumann, 
A. Railliet, Cooper Curtice, B. H. Ransom, 
Maurice Hall, and such celebrities as James Law 
and W. H. Dalrymple, who foresaw the signif- 
cance of metazoal pathology in animal produc- 
tion. 

For the record, Dr. Dikmans was born in the 
Netherlands on Dec. 8, 1885, and came to the 
United States in 1905. He holds a B.A. degree 
from Washington College in Tennessee (1912); 
B.S.A. from the University of Tennessee (1917); 
D.V.M. from Michigan State College (1920); 
M.S. from the University of Minnesota (1927); 
and Ph.D. from Georgetown University (1932). 

In Dr. Dikmans’ own words, and I quote: 

“I spent the years 1920-1922 at Louisiana 
State University as assistant professor of veteri- 
Mary science and assistant veterinarian, agricul- 
tural experiment station. The years 1924-1926 
were spent at the agricultural experiment station, 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, as associate parasitolo- 
gist. I transferred to the Zodélogical Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in 1926 and was sta- 
tioned at Jeanerette, La., from 1926-1929. I was 
transferred to Washington in 1929 and have been 
stationed here since that time. 

“I became a parasitologist by accident. When 

I went to Louisiana in 1920, I fully intended to 
be a bacteriologist and pathologist. The late 
Drs. Dalrymple and Ransom persuaded me to 
undertake some parasitologic work for the Lou- 
isiana Agricultural Experiment Station. I started 
then and have been at it ever since. I am still 
enjoying it. 
“I have been and am interested in all parasites 
of all animals but since that takes in far more 
territory than any one man can cover, my prin- 
cipal interest has been confined to the parasites 
of ruminants, both domestic and wild. Ana- 
plasmosis, bovine trichomoniasis, and the hel- 
minth parasites of cattle, sheep, goats, and deer 
have claimed the major portion of my time. I 
am particularly interested in these parasites as 
causative agents of disease, but I have not neg- 
lected other phases of the subject, such as tax- 
onomy, morphology, because I feel that a man 
must know the parasites he encounters in order 
to learn how to deal with them.” 
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DR. GERARD DIKMANS: | certainly find my- 
self in very distinguished company—Dr. Curtice, 
Dr. Ransom, Dr. Hall, and Dr. Dalrymple. As I 
mentioned, Dr. Dalrymple and Dr. Ransom per- 
suaded me to become interested in parasitology. 


Dr. Gerard Dikmans, Washington, D.C., was awarded 
the 12th International Veterinary Congress Prize for 
his work in parasitology. 


I am, of course, deeply grateful for being se- 
lected to receive this Twelfth International Veteri- 
nary Congress Prize. I have had the opportunity 
to thank two members of the committee personally 
because they happened to be very closely situated. 
I want to take the opportunity at this particular 
time to thank the other members of the committee 
tor presenting this award to me. 

One of the best features of this particular award 
is that the recipient is not requested to make an 
acceptance speech. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: The next award is that 

known as the Borden Award. 


PRESENTATION OF BORDEN AWARD AND 
MEDAL 


PRESIDENT HURT: Through the generosity 
of the Borden Company Foundation, this scientific 
prize is given annually to a member of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association in recognition 
of outstanding work in some phase of milk pro- 
duction or dairy cattle production, these being the 
fields in which the Borden Company is primarily 
interested. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that the AVMA 
Committee on Awards recommend Dr. R. R. Birch 
of Ithaca, N. Y., as the recipient for this year's 
award, as a token of the esteem of the veterinary 
profession and the dairy industry, for his more 
than a quarter of a century of research on brucel- 
losis control. 


Citation 


Dr. Raymond Russell Birch was born in Man- 
hattan, Kansas, in March of 1881. He received 
a degree in agriculture from Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1906. After graduating from that school, 
Dr. Birch went to the Philippine Islands, where 
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he became interested in veterinary medicine after 
witnessing the critical need for animal disease 
control in these Islands. While in the Philip- 
pines, he was associated with a Cornell Univer- 
sity veterinarian by the name of Dr. Ralph 
Knight, and it was mainly through Dr. Knight's 
influence that Raymond Birch decided to be a 
veterinarian. 

And that is exactly what he did. He entered 
Cornell University upon his return from the 


Dr. Raymond R. Birch, Ithaca, N.Y., received the 1949 


Borden Award medal and $1,000 prize from Mr. W. A. 

Wentworth of the Borden Foundation for ‘‘outstand- 

ing research contributing to the control of dairy 
cattle diseases.” 


Philippines, and was graduated with the degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in 1912. Im- 
mediately after graduation, he joined the staff 
of the New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University as superintendent of the ex- 
periment station. This position primarily in- 
volved supervision over the University’s plant 
which produced: hog-cholera serum. Shortly 
thereafter, Dr. Birch became interested in brucel- 
losis research. That interest was to extend over 
more than twenty-five years and was to give 
scientists of the world some of their most useful 
and practical information on the control of 
brucellosis. During the course of this work, 
Dr. Birch rose to the position of professor of 
Veterinary Research and continued in his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the veterinary experi- 
ment station at Cornell University. This was 
the position he held upon retirement just ten 
days ago. 

Throughout the long period of brucellosis 
research in which Dr. Birch engaged, he kept 
one paramount ideal in mind; namely, that while 
all substantial progress in the control of disease 
must be based on exact knawledge of the dis- 
ease itself, as determined through research, the 
work is only half done unless the basic facts 
are worked out under practical field conditions. 
It was this principle that guided all of Dr. 
Birch’s work and made his more than a dozen 
major papers and bulletins on brucellosis of 


tremendous value to the veterinary profession 
and to the livestock industry. To name just a 
few of his accomplishments, in conjunction with 
other veterinarians and particularly as a co- 
author and coworker with Dr. H. L. Gilman of 
Cornell University, the following are called to 
the attention of this convention gathering: 

1) He was a pioneer in demonstrating that 
brucellosis can be eliminated from dairy herds 
through testing and through handling herds on 
the basis of facts revealed by these tests. 

2) At one time, in New York State, Dr. Birch, 
with the aid of his experiment station staff, had 
52 such herds under his supervision, most of 
which were subsequently freed of brucellosis. 

3) As co-author with Dr. H. L. Gilman, he 
prepared a bulletin entitled “What is known 
About Brucellosis,” which was selected by the 
Pan-American Union for translation as the most 
lucid presentation of the subject in the English 
language. The contents of this document were 
based largely on research done at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

4) Besides having a leading role in one of the 
earliest, if not the first, area tests for brucellosis, 
Dr. Birch also, through his long career, served 
faithfully on committees of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association and United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association. 

It is for these efforts and accomplishments, 
which have helped so much to make America 
a leader in animal disease control and prosperous 
dairy production, that the Borden Company and 
the American Veterinary Medical Association 
honor Dr. Birch here today. 


PRESIDENT HURT: Mr. W. A. Wentworth 
of the Borden Company will confer the award. 
(Applause.) 

MR. W. A. WENTWORTH: Dr. Birch, I 
think I am going to be the only one who stands 
before this rostrum and does not say “Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Vice President, Ladies and Gentlemen.” 
I address my remarks to you, individually. 

The Committee on Awards of this Association 
has selected your work for this award. The award 
is for research which contributes to the control of 
the diseases of dairy cattle. Any work of that 
nature will substantially assist the veterinary pro- 
fession and the dairy industry to further protect 
the public health. 

{ want to congratulate you. You know, we live 
in the same state now. You have traveled around, 
and I have, but we have settled down. You have 
retired; I think it fine that you have reached that 
period in life. I will reach it soon myself. May- 
be we can live down there and, if you have enough 
of this piece of paper left after a few years, 1 would 
like to come and share a little of it with you. 

This award is a piece of paper and a piece of 
gold. There is something on each one of them. 
On the paper is printed “$1,000,” and on the back 
of the gold medal it savs: 

Award for outstanding research contributing 

to the control of dairy cattle disease to RAY- 

MOND R. BIRCH — 1949 by direction of the 

American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Dr. Birch, with it goes my congratulations, in- 
deed. (Applause.) 

DR. R. R. BIRCH: Mr. President, Mr. Went- 


worth said he was going to be the only one who 
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didn't address the president, and | wanted to clear 
him on that score — also, Mr. Wentworth, if you 
will come soon, I will divide this with you. 
( Laughter.) 

I can only say thanks for the generosity of the 
Borden Company which made this award poysible, 
to the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
through whose committee the award was made, 
and to Mr. Wentworth for his kind and generous 
words in presenting it. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: The next awards are to 
be made by Dr. W. R. Krill, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. (Applause.) 


GOLD KEY TO INCOMING PRESIDENT 


DR. W. R. KRILL: President Hurt, Honored 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: As all of you 
know, it has become a custom of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association to confer upon 
the president and president-elect an award for the 
service which they are about to render and also for 
the service which they have rendered. So, at this 
time, I would like for the president-elect, Dr. Zepp, 
to come forward. ( Applause.) 

Dr. Zepp, it gives me great pleasure to perform 
this task which is a part of the duties of my office. 
Your long years of service to your profession and 
the American Veterinary Medical Association is 
soon to be rewarded. The ideals and principles 
which have guided your professional life have 
brought much credit and recognition to the vet- 
crinary profession. Your years of service as a 


Executive Board Chairman W. R. Krill presents gold 
key to incoming President C. P. Zepp, Sr 
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practitioner, and your active participation in or- 
ganized veterinary medicine both at the state and 
national level admirably qualify you for the high 
position you are about to assume. Already, dur- 
ing your year as president-elect, you have been 
called upon for appearances at many meetings, and 
on the basis of your fine performances I predict 
the coming year will be a busy one for you. To 
those of us who have had the pleasure of working 
with you during the past year, there can be no 
question that the affairs of the Association will be 
in good hands. 

This gold key is an emblem which signifies the 
importance and responsibilities of the position 
which you are about to assume. It also represents 
the highest honor which this Association can confer 
upon one of its members. It places upon your 
shoulders the responsibilities of guiding the affairs 
of the Association for the coming year. 

On behalf of the members of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, | present you with 
this key. With it we pledge our united support 
and best wishes for a successful tenure of office. 
(Applause.) 


SERVICE SCROLL TO RETIRING PRESIDENT 


DR. KRILL: Now, if Dr. Hurt will present 
himself, please. 

Dr. Hurt, in performing this task of presenting 
to you the traditional scroll in recognition of the 
termination of your service as president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, | want 
to state emphatically that you have set a pattern 
which will be a real challenge to all future presi- 
dents. No president has given more unstintingly 
of his time and effort than you have during the 
past year. The only reason you did not attend 
more of Our association mectings Was because you 
lacked the divine power of being in more than 
one place at a time. Those of us who have had 
the opportunity of working with you closely rec- 
ognize how zealously you regarded the responsibil- 
ity of your office and performed every obligation, 
never once considering the personal sacrihce in- 
volved. The Association — has prospe reds undex 


Executive Board Chairman W. R. Krill presents serv- 
ice scroll to retiring President L. M. 
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your leadership and your contribution to the 
American Veterinary Medical Association will long 
be remembered. 

On behalf of the members of the Association, 
it is my honor to present to you this scroll in rec- 
ognition of a year’s work well done. With it goes 
our sincere appreciation and best wishes. May 


this scroll carry with it a storehouse of pleasant 
(Applause.) 

Thank you, Dr. Krill; 
It has been a grand privilege. 


memories and friendships. 
PRESIDENT HURT: 

thank you, all. 
(Intermission.) 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT HURT: The Association will 
again come to order. We have one of the most 
important parts of our program, and that is the 
nomination of officers. I will ask the executive 
secretary to give that portion of the Constitution 
and By-Laws applicable to election. 

(Assistant Executive Secretary Klussendorf read 
Article III of the By-Laws.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: We are ready to receive 
nominations for the office of president-elect. 

DR. CHARLES W. BOWER (Kan.): Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen: it is indeed a pleasure and 
a privilege for me to stand before you this after- 
noon and speak in behalf of one of our colleagues 
and a fellow practitioner. 

I have in mind a man who is young enough to 
carry the load of chief executive of this organiza- 
tion. He has built a practice of such a type that 
he can well afford to leave it for a year or two 
years, because it is well-manned under his dir- 
ection. 

This man has a record that can hardly be matched 
by any practitioners. He was born in Ballard 
County, Kentucky. He was raised as the son 
of a practical veterinarian. He rode with his 
father in caring for the livestock of that com- 
munity, and in 1918 he decided to take up vet- 
erinary medicine; that is, he graduated with the 
degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in 1918. 
He decided to practice in the same county in 
which he was born. There he has been located 
for thirty-one years. 

I am speaking of Dr. William M. Coffee of La 
Center, Ky. Dr. Coffee has always been interested 
in the advancement of veterinary medicine. He 
has believed in the training of young men. He has 
practiced that from the very beginning. Even 
when he entered the field of practice, he went to 
New Orleans and took an internship. 

After establishing himself and gaining confidence 
and experience in practice, he has helped many 
young men become better veterinarians and give 
better veterinary service. 

Dr. Coffee is an association-minded man. In 
the early 1930's, he was selected as president of 
the Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Only 
recently, he served as president of the Southern 
States Veterinary Medical Association. 

During his tenure of office of the latter asso- 
ciation, it was his privilege to be on the programs 
of all of the veterinary associations within that 
region. He has served as a delegate in the AVMA 
House of Representatives for years, almost since 
the formation of that body. He has made deci- 
sions on the floor. Many of you have worked with 
him, side by side, at the tables in that group. 

Dr. Coffee has in mind the advancement of or- 
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ganized veterinary medicine. Last year, it was our 
pleasure to hear him in the General Practice 
Section at San Francisco. 

After the convention in San Francisco, he was 
one of a committee of veterinarians who visited 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

The work of the president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association is not merely an 
honor, as it was probably many years ago; it is 
a workingman’s job and, believe me when I say 
that it is a seven-day-a-week job. This man will be 
able to go to the various regional, sectional, and 
State associations, and leave with those groups a 
message, a message as to the application of vet- 
erinary science that is so eagerly sought by those 
in attendance. 

This man knows general practice from the 
ground up, and his storehouse of knowledge of prac- 
tice, will be of great benefit to all of the groups 
which he will appear before. 

Gentlemen, again I want to say that it is indeed 
a pleasure to present to you for your consideration, 
for your next president-elect, Dr. William Marshall 
Coffee of La Center, Ky. (Applause.) 

DR. ALLEN S. BARNES (Ky.): I am a native 
Kentuckian and a Bureau field veterinarian. I have 
been intimately acquainted with Dr. Coffee for 
more than thirty years. Dr. Coffee is a past-presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Veterinary Medica] Associa- 
tion and has held most of the other offices in the 
association. He is at the present time a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture, and is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Coffee has conducted a general practice at 
La Center, Ky., for about thirty-one years. He has 
been an ardent worker in the profession, and he 
has made possible to many young veterinarians 
that experience that is essential to an efficient 
practitioner. 

I, with the wishes of the Kentucky veterinarians, 
second the nomination of Dr. Coffee for president- 
elect of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

DR. LOUIS H. LaFOND (Mich.): Being a 
licensed veterinarian, which means practice, I, too, 
am very pleased to second the nomination of Dr. 
Coffee as president-elect of this wonderful As- 
sociation. 

I know he will do a good job, as he has the 
time and the experience. Again, I say I second 
the nomination of Dr. Coffee. (Applause.) 

DR. T. L. STEENERSON (Ind.): On behalf 
of the veterinary profession in Indiana, we are 
very happy to have Dr. Coffee as a candidate for 
president-elect. We feel we know him quite 
well. He has been on our programs. He does 
a good job any time he is asked to do one. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure, on behalf 
of the veterinarians in Indiana, particularly the 
practitioners, to second his nomination. (Applause. ) 

DR. GRIFFITH (Ga.): Ladies and Gentlemen, 
it gives me great pleasure to second the nomination 
of Dr. Coffee. He is a great association man. 
As president of the Southern Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, he and his assistants put on one of the 
finest meetings that the association ever had. At 
our state association meeting he did likewise. He 
brought to the boys that were in practice some- 
thing that was practical, something that they 
could use. 
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On behalf of the Georgia veterinarians, | want 
to second the nomination of Dr. Coffee as presi- 
dent-elect. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Are there any others? 

DR. NEVIN S. CRAVER (Ohio): As a prac- 
titioner from Ohio, I think it is a very healthy 
thing that we go back to the grass-roots practi- 
tioners. I would like to second the nomination of 
Dr. Coffee as president-elect of the AVMA. (Ap- 
plause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any further nominations: 
Any further remarks? 

DR. JAMES E. GREENE (Ala.): Dr. Coffee 
has given very unstintingly of his time and effort 
in assisting us to train students in Alabama. I 
take great pleasure in seconding his nomination. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any further nominations 
or remarks in support of Dr. Coffee? 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): I move that the 
Nominations cease. 

(The motion was regularly seconded.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: It has been moved and 
seconded that the nominations be closed. Any 
discussion? Ready for the question? All in favor 
of the election of Dr. Coffee please signify by the 
usual sign; any contrary votes? Dr. Coffee ap- 
parently is unanimously elected. 

DR. H. PRESTON HOSKINS (IIL): Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would move that the secretary be instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Association for 
the election of Dr. Coffee as president-elect of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association for 
the ensuing year. 

(The motion was regularly seconded.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Moved and seconded 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association for Dr. Coffee to serve as president- 
elect for the ensuing year. All in favor of the 
motion signify by the usual sign; contrary, the same 
sign. 

Mr. Secretary, we are ready for the ballot. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. President and Members of the Association: 
In accordance with your instructions, | hereby cast 
the unanimous ballot of this Association for the 
election of Dr. William M. Coffee of Kentucky 
as president-elect of this association. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: We now have the elec- 
tion of five vice-presidents. Nominations are now 
in order. 

DR. NEWTON B. TENNILLE (Okla.): As 
some of you know, I originated in Ohio and, for 
some reason, I left. I moved to that great Sooner 
State of Oklahoma, where I have some very fine 
friends. 

I would like to place in nomination for first 
vice-president a man that I have known for a 
good many years as a student of the veterinary 
profession, as a gentleman, as a good family man. 
He has been a delegate to the House of Represent- 
atives of this organization; has been president of 
the Oklahoma State Association. He is the power 
behind the throne of the Tulsa Veterinary Associa- 
tion, which I have had the pleasure of attending. 

1 have attended conventions and meetings where 
this man has carried the load. I would like to 
present for your consideration Dr. William F. 
Irwin of Tulsa, Okla., for first vice-president of 
this Association. (Applause.) 

DR. CARL H. FAUKS (Okla.): It is a great 
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pleasure for me to second the nomination of Dr. 
W. F. Irwin. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any further nominations? 
We have to nominate five vice-presidents. 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): Mr. President, | 
think most of you are familiar with the man that 
I am about to place in nomination. He is not a 
very big man in stature but he has done a big 
job in one of our possessions, a man who has done 
an awful lot for the betterment of the profession, 
through his hospitality, his good nature, and his 
ability to carry on a professional practice under 
terrific odds. 

The man I have in mind is Dr. Lopez of Puerto 
Rico. I think all of you have seen him in attend- 
ance at least at the last six of these conventions, 
at tremendous sacrifice, because he represents, | 
think, the man who has come the farthest to 
attend this meeting. 

He has also been very active in and is a charter 
member of, the American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion, and has come to this country on many occas:ons 
to attend those meetings. 

It is with pleasure and especially with respect 
for this man that I place him in nomination for 
vice-president of this organization. (Applause.) 

DR. W. G. BROCK (Texas): Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to second that nomination. Dr. Lopez, 
a graduate of Texas A. and M. College, is a man 
we have known in Texas for many years. He has 
also been a member of the House of Representatives 
for four years. 

He has attended meetings of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association since he has been a 
member of the House of Representatives. He is 
here today. I want to take the pleasure of sec- 
onding that nomination. (Applause.) 

DR. WILLIAM E. SWALES (Quebec): I would 
like to nominate Dr. J. M. Veilleux of Quebec 
Province, Canada, for vice-president. Dr. Veilleux 
is head of the Health of Animal Service of the 
Province of Quebec. He is also president of the 
College of Veterinary Surgeons of the Province 
of Quebec, which is not the school but the official 
association of the Province of Quebec. 

Under his guidance, the association has grown 
tremendously in strength, and he has been a tower 
of strength to veterinary science in Eastern Canada 

I take pleasure in nominating J. M. Veilleux as 
vice-president. 

DR. FREDERICK PARMITER (Ontario): 1 
wish to second the nomination of Dr. Veilleux. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any further nominations 
from the floor? 

DR. A. J. DURANT (Mo.): I would like to 
place in nomination the name of a man who is not 
only large in statire but he is large in mentality as 
well, a man who has been a member of this Associa- 
tion for many years and has served in many capaci- 
ties, particularly in the field of poultry pathology. 

I therefore take great pleasure in nominating Dr. 
C. A. Brandly, head of the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science of the University of Wisconsin. (Ap- 
plause.) 

DR. O. NORLING-CHRISTENSEN (IIL): 1 
would like to second the nomination of Dr. Brandly 
of Wisconsin. 

PRESIDENT HURT: We have one more to be 
presented and considered for vice-president. Any 
other nominations? 

DR. ANDREW G. MISENER (Illl.): I would 
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like to nominate a past-president of the Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association as vice-president, 
Dr. Anthony E. Bott, East St. Louis, Ill. 

PRESIDENT HURT: The name of Dr. A. E. 
Bott has been presented. 

(The nomination was regularly seconded.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any others? If not, we 
have had five names presented for vice-presidents. 

DR. W. A. HAGAN (N. Y.): I move that the 
nominations now be closed and that the secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous ballot for 
each of the gentlemen for the position for which 
they have been nominated. I understand that the 
order of nomination determines the office, first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth. 

DR. W. G. BROCK (Texas): 
tion. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Any questions? All in 
favor of the election of these five gentlemen for 
vice-presidents for the ensuing year signify by 
the usual sign; contrary the same. Carried. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: In accordance 
with your instructions, I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of the Association for the election of the 
five vice-presidents as listed on the board, as vice- 
presidents of this Association for the ensuing 
year, and in the order in which they are listed. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT HURT: We have to select a 
treasurer for next year. Nominations are in order 
for treasurer of the AVMA. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think we have a good treasurer. I do not 
think it is a good idea to change horses in the 
middle of the stream. So, I would like to nomi- 
nate Dr. W. A. Young of Chicago. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Dr. Young has been nom- 
inated. 

DR. W. R. KRILL (Ohio): I would like to 
second the nomination of Dr. Young. I think no 
one has a better opportunity to judge a man’s 
qualifications than someone who has served as 
chairman of the Executive Board, and then on the 
Board of Governors. We know he has done a 
very fine job, and I would like to second that 
nomination. 

PRESIDENT HURT: The nomination of Dr. 
Young has been supported by Dr. Krill. Any 
further nominations, or any further remarks in 
connection with this nomination? 

DR. EDWIN LAITINEN (Conn.): I move that 
the nominations be closed and the secretary be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the unanimous 
election of Dr. Young as treasurer for the ensuing 


Second the mo- 


year. 
_ DR. W. A. HAGAN (N. Y.): Second the mo- 


tion. 

PRESIDENT HURT: The motion is that nomi- 
nations be closed and the secretary be instructed 
to cast the single ballot of the Association for 
Dr. W. A. Young. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All in favor of the election of Dr. Young 
signify by the usual sign; contrary the same. 
Carned. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: In accordance with 
your instructions, it is my pleasure to cast the 
unanimous ballot of this Association for Dr. W. A. 
Young as treasurer for the ensuing year. (Ap- 

lause.) 


PRESIDENT HURT: Dr. Young, you are elected. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Until the next regular session, the meeting is 
dismissed. 
(The meeting adjourned at 4:20 p.m.) 


General Session 
Tuesday Evening, July 12, 1949 


The general session convened at 7:30 p.m. 
President Hurt presiding. 

PRESIDENT HURT: We are having a special 
treat for our program tonight. I do not think it 
has ever been done before. We are going to be 
told what we look like to others. This program 
is labeled “As Others See Us.” 

Professor J. G. Hays of Michigan State College, 
specialist in dairying, will be the moderator. With- 
out further remarks, I turn the meeting over to 
Professor Hays. 

(The symposium, “As Others See Us,” will be 
published in the JOURNAL of the AVMA.) 


General Session 
Thursday Morning, July 14, 1949 


The general session convened at 9:20 a.m., 
President Hurt presiding. 

PRESIDENT HURT: The first paper is “A 
Quarter Century of Poultry Pathology in North 
America” by Dr. H. J. Stafseth of Michigan State 
College. Dr. Stafseth! (Applause.) 

(Dr. Stafseth read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JouURNAL.) ( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Dr. Stafseth, 
for bringing us up to date. In a lot of instances, 
we have not given this very valuable portion of 
veterinary medicine the attention it should receive. 

Our next paper will be “Review of the Animal 
Disease Situation in the United States’’ by Dr. B. 
T. Simms, Chief of the Bureau of Animal! Industry, 
Washington, D.C. (Applause.) 

(Dr. Simms read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL.) (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: We thank you, Dr. Simms, 
for bringing us this wonderfully complete outline 
of the animal disease situation in the United States. 
It is authentic because it is presented by the chief 
of the Bureau. 

The next is “The Hidden Cost” by Dr. W. T. 
Oglesby, Baton Rouge, La. 

(Dr. Oglesby read his paper which will be 
published in the JOURNAL.) (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Dr. Oglesby, 
for that very comprehensive report and survey. It 
is released by the chairman of one of our strongest 
committees, that on veterinary service. 

(Intermission.) 

(First Vice-President McCallam assumed the 
chair.) 

CHAIRMAN McCALLAM: Your president, Dr. 
Hurt, had to leave for a few minutes and has 
drafted me. 

Our next speaker, who is well known to all of 
you, is very prominent in this Association and in 
veterinary medicine, and will speak on a subject 
important to all. 

It is a pleasure to introduce Dr. A. H. Quin, 
Kansas City, Mo., who will speak on “A Résumé 
of Advancements in Veterinary Therapy.” Dr. 
Quin! (Applause.) 

(Dr. Quin read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL.) (Applause.) 
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CHAIRMAN McCALLAM: Thank you very 
much, Dr. Quin, for a very interesting and in- 
structive paper on the advances of veterinary drugs. 

Our next speaker is an individual who is out- 
standing in the field of bacteriology, immunology, 
virology. He is a teacher, also a consultant to the 
New York State Public Health Department. 

It is a pleasure to introduce Dr. Alexander 
Zeissig, Ithaca, N. Y., whose subject is “The Role 
of Public Education in Rabies Control.” Dr. 
Zeissig! (Applause.) 

(Dr. Zeissig read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JoURNAL.) ( Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN McCALLAM: I am sure you 
all agree that Dr. Zeissig has shown the importance 
and necessity of educating the public in any rabies- 
control program. Also, he has shown the methods 
of accomplishing this education. 

We are very appreciative for the talk. Dr. 
Zeissig. 

The next speaker is one whom I believe is well 
qualified to present his subject. During the war, 
the Army was requested by the government of 
Iceland to send an army veterinarian to assist 
them in the prevention and control of diseases, 
particularly with the idea of increasing their 
food supply. Colonel F. A. Todd was selected 
for this work. 

Following that, he went to Europe and was 
with the Public Health and Welfare Section of 
the Military Government in Europe. He will 
speak on the subject, “U. S. Army Veterinary Aid 
to European Governments During and Following 
World War II." Colonel Todd! (Applause.) 


(Lt. Col. Todd read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL.) ( Applause.) 


(President Hurt resumed the chair.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Colonel Todd. 
We have enjoyed very much hearing this résumé 
of veterinary activity; we might call it extra- 
curricular activity, so far as the Veterinary Corps 
is concerned. 

In the last few years, we have been privileged 
to have a member of the U. S. Public Heaith Serv- 
ice with us. We will now be addressed on 
“Future Health Needs of the Nation” by Deputy 
Surgeon General W. Palmer Dearing, M.D., Chevy 
Chase, Md. Dr. Dearing! 

(Dr. Dearing read his paper which will be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL.) (Applause.) 


At the Installation 
President Hurt installs the treasurer, Dr. W 
of Chicago, Ill. 


. A. Young, 


PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Dr. Dearing. 
This shows the relationship of our profession to 
the medical and dental professions and all other 
sciences which have to do with human health. We 
are very appreciative of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and we hope Dr. Dearing will be with us 
again. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT HURT: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We will now complete the remainder of the pro- 
gram. Will the officers-elect please come to the 
platform ? 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
comprises a composite membership embracing vet- 
erinarians in every phase of practice, research, 
instruction, and disease control in all connections 
having any bearing upon domestic livestock or 
intercommunicability of disease between the hu- 
man family and animal hosts. Consequently, it oc- 
cupies a most important position in our nation 
and the American way of life. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1863, the continuous line of public-spirited 
men who have served as its officers and directors 
have given unselfishly of their time and ability 
to promote its sound and healthy growth, and to 
make it an organization of progress and accomplish- 
ment. 

That they were successful in their effort is proved 
by the prestige our Association enjoys, and the 
high position which it has achieved among pro- 
fessional and scientific organizations throughout 
the country. These stand as a tribute to the 
splendid services of this outstanding group of men 
and the wholehearted support given them by 
the veterinarians of America. 

Those who have been entrusted with leadership 
and authority have assumed an obligation which 
transcends all personal or selfish interest. It 
should be far above their loyalty to any group, 
class, or clique without or within the Association. 
The confidence of the great mass of veterinarians 
constituting the membership of our organization 
in its system of government and its systematic 
functioning, whether they are temporary or long- 
period assignments, depends in no small degree 
upon these men. Theirs is a sacred trust. For 
the sake of the profession and its members, we 
have every reason to believe that a wise selection 
has been made by the ballot of this convention. 


At the Instailation Ceremony 
Dr. J. M. Veilleux, of Quebec, was installed by Presi- 
dent Hurt as third vice-president. 
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Journ. A.V.M.A. 


We will start with the treasurer rather than 
with the president, and these men will be installed 
in the positions they will occupy in the ensuing 
year. 

Dr. Young, it is a pleasure to have you con- 
tinue as treasurer of this organization. Dr. Young is 
well known to all of us, and we have a feeling of 
confidence in entrusting that office in his hands. 

TREASURER YOUNG: Thank you very much. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: Dr. Veilleux, as third vice- 
president, you represent the five vice-presidents. 
The other four were unavoidably called away. Dr. 
Bott phoned this morning that he had to catch 
the train for New York. 

We welcome you and congratulate you for the 
vice-presidents for this ensuing year. (Applause.) 

Dr. Coffee, 1 ought to take half an hour to 
talk about your qualifications for this job, and 
that would not even be long enough. 

Those of us who have known you and have 
known of your work realize that we have again 
in the saddle an ideal type of general practitioner. 
I just want to say that my personal compliments 
go along with those of the entire Association, 
and we welcome you as president-elect of the 
AVMA. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT COFFEE: President Hurt, 
Members of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation: My vocabulary does not agg words 
that will express my appreciation for the great 
honor which you have bestowed upon me. This 


is the greatest surprise and moment of my life. I 
feel like the small boy who stood with outstretched 


hands heavenward, asking for a star. Finding 
this star in his hands, he was so bewildered he 
knew not where to turn. This same thing is con- 
fronting me now, as this is to be the greatest re- 
sponsibility of my life. It will be a privilege 
for me to serve this great organization. 

It is needless to say that this is a far-fetched 
dream of every veterinarian. Something to be 
desired — rather than great riches. Humbly, let 
me say “Thanks” to each of you for making this 
dream a reality. I assure you that I will put 
forth every effort to discharge the duties of this 
office to the best of my ability, and for the better- 
ment of human health, the animal industry, and 
the veterinary profession. 


PRESIDENT HURT: Dr. Clarence Peter Zepp, 
I am not going to tell you what I have been 
through this year, because it might scare you. 
Your work is charted for you, and I know you are 
eminently qualified to carry on. We are looking 
forward to meeting you from time to time during 
the year, and we give you our very best wishes 
for a successful administration. 


PRESIDENT ZEPP: It is, indeed, an honor for 
me to accept the position of president of an organ- 
ization such as the AVMA, an organization whose 
duties are so closely allied to the health and food 
supplies of the nation. 

We all know that a proper supply of good food 
makes for a satisfied people. We also know the 
important place livestock products occupy in the 
human diet, and the value of such foods in main- 
taining health. 


At the Installation Ceremony 
President Hurt installs his successor, Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., of New York. N. Y. 
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Veterinarians are the guardians of the health 

of the livestock of the nation, and in turn, the 
uardians of human health in so far as this is 
etermined by protection against diseases trans- 
missible from animals to man. 
_ Because of this relationship, we face a challenge 
in this rapidly changing world. We play an im- 
portant role in society. For that reason, it is an 
honor to head this Association. 

Veterinarians will be able to meet this chal- 
lenge providing we all put our shoulders to the 
wheel and play our parts as members of the team. 

During my term of office, I will endeavor to 
organize and correlate the various branches of our 
profession into a well-organized team, in which 
each branch will play its proper part. 

Again, I express my appreciation for this honor, 
and pledge the best in me for the advancement of 
veterinary medicine. Appreciating the quality and 
type of AVMA members, I look forward to an 
enjoyable year working for you. 

PRESIDENT HURT: Thank you, Dr. Zepp. 
Before I relinquish the gavel, may I say that this 
year has been a great help and inspiration to me. 
It has given me renewed strength and enthusiasm 
for this great organization. It has drawn me a 
little closer to all my old friends in the AVMA 
and has made new friends for me for which I will 
ever be grateful. 

Looking back over the eleven short months, and 
considering again and again the plans and dreams 


I have had for the organization which has been 
for years so uppermost in my mind and so dear to 
my heart, I cannot help but feel regretful that the 
short time has not permitted me to accomplish 
much more. While the convention marks my re- 
tirement from the office of “Chief Wrangler’ of 
all the veterinarians in America, I will continue 
for years to take an active part as a member. 


Having not exactly what might be classified as 
a “retiring disposition,’ I may be able to show 
from year to year a little more of my appreciation 
for your kindness in installing me as president of 
such a wonderful group of people. 

Each day brings into ever clearer view that 
great truth that man cannot live to himself alone; 
that the good of each is bound up in the good of 
all. Let us carefully approach the task of charting 
our course for the years to come. And so, as 
you and I, together, set this year 1949 as the 
cornerstone of the second half of the world’s great- 
est century, may we do so in a spirit of harmony 
and codperation, working out our economic op- 
portunities and professional problems in an or- 

anization we shall be proud to have a part in 
building an association which is already the great- 
est of all of its kind, the AVMA. (Applause.) 

(President Hurt made an announcement con- 
cerning a postconvention meeting of the Executive 
Board.) 

PRESIDENT HURT: The meeting is adjourned. 

(The meeting adjourned at 12:45 p.m.) 


At the Installation Ceremony 
President Hurt installs the president-elect, Dr. W. M. Coffee, of La Center, Ky. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Handling Bovine Sterility in Practice 
C. E. BASSLER, D.V.M. 


Ainsworth, Iowa 


THE WORD sterility, as commonly used, is 
a misnomer and applies to a very small per 
cent of infertility encountered in practice. 

The practitioner who specializes in this 
work must have an aptitude, as well as a 
real interest, in it. He must be calm and 
careful at work and not hurried. It is im- 
portant to like cows and not resent the dirt 
and odor involved. 

Training is obtained by access to autop- 
sies in slaughterhouses. A precise knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of the organs involved 
is best gained by frequent palpation in the 
living subject. Gentleness in manipulation 
and an educated touch are essential to 
success. Easy access to autopsies while 
in Bureau of Animal Industry meat inspec- 


tion service was a big help to me. 


Necessary equipment includes suitable 
catheters, speculums, retractors, and irri- 
gators. I prefer the Kingman speculum, 
which has a flashlight and battery mounted 
inside. When restraint is necessary, a 
cinch rope with a lock hobble is drawn 
around the patient in front of the udder 
and behind the hips. This prevents much 
movement. Outer clothing may be either 
washable or moisture repellent. Last, but 
not least, is a suitable printed record form 
designed to show a complete breeding rec- 
ord of the cow for three or four years. It 
should include the symptoms, pathology, 
diagnosis, and handling determined during 
this period. Any essential herd record 
should be included also. I use my own 
adaptation of the form recommended by the 
late Dr. W. L. Williams. The convenience 
and neatness of such a printed form is ob- 
vious, and it makes a good impression. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATONS 


Cures obtained after prolonged treatment 
of serious or chronic conditions often leave 
a dissatisfied owner with a pregnant cow 


Presented before the Section on Surgery and Ob- 
stetrics, Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting, American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Detroit, Mich., July 
11-14, 1949. 


that delivers an anomaly or a weakling calf. 

Non-nutritious ration, heavy production, 
vitamin deficiency, and hormone imbalance 
are all alleged, and possible, causes of 
breeding irregularities. These underlying 
causes should always be diligently sought 
and carefully considered as important fac- 
tors in any breeding trouble. Pregnancy 
obtained with such conditions extant is 
misdirected efficiency. 

The owner should be carefully advised 
in advance of treatment, concerning the 
probable cost, time involved in successful 
treatment, and the prognosis. Especially 
is this desirable when the cow is aged, ad- 
vanced in lactation, in good market condi- 
tion, or of low value. 

Observation and conversation convince me 
that manual treatment in this work is often 
overdone by the novice or enthusiast. The 
damage done often may exceed the benefit. 
Hormone dosage may be excessive or mis- 
directed, drug dosage too heavy, and 
douches frequently irritating. Do not ex- 
pect any tissue cell to survive much more 
chemical irritation than the infectious 
agent can resist. Time and nature must 
be given a chance to produce the results 
for which we strive, and impatience or 
drastic treatment are harmful more often 
than helpful. 

This work often involves a herd problem 
and, from the standpoint of prevention, the 
whole herd should always be considered. 
The possibility of Brucella and Tricho- 
monas infections should be checked and 
eliminated. The presence of granular ve- 
nereal disease should be noted and recorded. 
Calves should be raised clean, without diar- 
rheal flare-ups, from clean cows, and should 
be Brucella-vaccinated. 

Much difficulty can be avoided if the cow 
is checked twenty-four hours, and again 
in five or six days, after calving. Appro- 
priate treatment can be given at these 
periods. The owners of good cows ap- 
preciate this service, and results justify 
the expense. 

The limits of this paper confine this dis- 
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cussion to the handling only of conditions 
encountered in practice, with occasional 
mention of history, symptoms, and patholo- 
gy. Under handling, I hope to present more 
strategy than technique. The service must 
be profitable to the owner. 

Before intelligent or safe handling can 
begin, the presence or absence of pregnancy 
must be determined. The owner is often 
wrong about this, and the pregnant cow oc- 
casionally shows signs of estrus. This de- 
termination includes the stage of preg- 
nancy. Then, a diagnois and prognosis 
must be arrived at by thorough palpation of 
the genital organs and consideration of the 
symptoms and pathology present. 

The recorded history ofthe case, and 
ability in judging the size of the uterine 
arteries with their possible fremitus and 
pulsation, the tone of the uterus, unequal 
cornual development, and the nature of the 
cervical seal, all are important. Ability 
to palpate readily and to balance findings 
quickly should enable the examiner to deter- 
mine whether the cow is pregnant. When 
in doubt, reéxamine a month later. 

Cervicitis and endometritis are frequent- 
ly present and are the direct result of the 
metritis of pregnancy that so often causes 
retained placenta. Even a mild cotyledo- 
nitis may cause retention and sequellae. 
Examination and proper handling twenty- 
four hours after parturition, and again a 
few days later, will avoid much of this 
trouble. 

Cervicitis may be so mild that merely 
postponing breeding three or four estrous 
periods will result in recovery. It may be 
so serious that prolonged treatment or in- 
dicated major surgery make handling 
inadvisable, and disposal of the animal the 
wise alternative. Most cases fall between 
these limits and, by means of appropriate 
catheters, are treated with acriflavine, 
glycerin, or normal saline solution. These 
treatments are repeated two or three times 
between normal estrous periods. A weak 
chlorine solution may replace the acriflavine 
solution when preferred. 

Some authorities ad- ‘se artificial insemi- 
nation in certain ty of cervicitis. By 
inserting the inseminav.on tube directly in- 
to the uterus through the cervix, the infec- 
tion in the pathologic cervical canal is by- 
pessed. During pregnancy, the cervicitis 
heals in many favorable cases. 

Much has been said and written about 
endometritis, and more can well 
Briefly, cases without recognizable pyo- 
metra are treated as in cervicitis plus, some- 
times, the removal of the corpus luteum 
and/or injection of an estrogen. The 
douching is repeated at weekly intervals. 

In pyometra, an estrogen is given, and 
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the corpus luteum removed if the ovary can 
be reached. Repeat the estrogen in a week. 
When pyometra has been almost completely 
corrected, the remaining condition is 
treated as in endometritis, if so indicated. 

In metritis and metroperitonitis, with or 
without great toxicity, the chief problem 
is to save the life of the cow. If she sur- 
vives, her breeding life is probably over, 
and the case remains outside the scope of 
this paper. 


COMMON CYCLIC DISORDERS 


In anestrus, remove any corpus luteum 
present, if possible, but don’t sprain a 
thumb doing this. If a moderate try fails, 
administer an estrogen and try again in 
three or four days. It may be necessary 
to perform a laparotomy after several 
failures, but be gentle. Don’t bruise the 
ovaries by excessive pressure. Occasional- 
ly, pyometra or a mummified fetus may be 
associated with anestrus. Frequent estrus, 
if severe, produces a nymphomaniac condi- 
tion. Cystic ovaries are present and the 
cysts may be removed manually unless deep- 
ly imbedded. Here again, avoid excessive 
pressure, and give a hormone with a heavy 
luteinizing hormone (l.h.) analysis. Im- 
provement is indicated by longer diestrus 
and a calmer cow. Should several treat- 
ments fail, cystic puncture by knife or hol- 
low needle through the vagina, or a lapa- 
ratomy, may be advised. A long diestrus 
denotes subnormal activity of the ovaries 
and hormonal imbalance. Remove the cor- 
pus luteum to change the cycle and use an 
estrogen if indicated. Do not breed the 
cow the first heat after administering an 
estrogen. This same treatment may also 
be used when the cycle is normal and no 
pathology can be detected or corrected. 

Salpingitis, that can be detected, is prob- 
ably already too advance for recovery. 

Cervical bands and impervious hymen 
offer no serious problem, and appropriate 
surgery is indicated by the specific findings. 

Artificial insemination and other records 
show that a larger per cent of heifers are 
difficult to settle than are cows. This dis- 
parity is due, in part, to cervical bands and 
impervious hymen in one group. Animals 
in another group, including embryologic 
defects, infantilism, freemartins, and con- 
genital hormonal imbalance, remain non- 
producers and are soon eliminated for 
cause. Thus, they are statistically absent 
from further record. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, let me stress the necessity of 
sterilization of equipment, cleanliness, and 
disinfection. Always wash the vulva with 
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a weak disinfectant solution, and use suit- 
able lubricants before inserting the hand, 
a speculum, or an instrument into the 
vagina. 

Let me repeat that we should never over- 
look the possibility of such underlying 
causes of trouble as high fitting for show, 
heavy milk production, and unbalanced 
ration. 


Discussion 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: We have five minutes for 
discussion. 

Dr. P. J. CLEMENS, JR. (Ohio): When heifers 
with tight cervical bands are inseminated, is it neces- 
sary to deposit semen in the uterus? Many heifers 
of this class conceive to bull service when insemi- 
nation has been unsuccessful. 

Dr. BAssLER: I agree with the statement made, 
but find it necessary to inseminate into the uterus 
only in order to by-pass infection. 

Dr. E. S. STONE (Pa.): Which estrogen do you 
favor? 

Dr. BASSLER: My experience goes back many 
years, but in this respect it has not been extensive. 
There is no best estrogen for all occasions or for all 
herds. Each new product increases the scope of 
treatment and improves the prognosis. 

In general, I favor moderation in dosage. Lean- 
ing a little to the light side in calcuating dosage 
seems to avoid some of the trouble which results 
from heavy dosage. 


Brucella Abortus in Swine 

Recovery of Brucella abortus from swine 
carcasses sampled at random in a Chicago 
packing plant changes much of the previous 
belief and teaching regarding the epizo- 
otiology of brucellosis. Hitherto, it has been 
widely and loudly proclaimed that pigs are 
resistant, if not immune, to the abortus 
strain, but McCullough et al. (Pub. Health 
Rep., April 29, 1949) report isolation (by 
guinea-pig inoculation) of Br. abortus from 
8 naturally infected pigs, in different lots 
and in four weeks during a six-months 
sampling period. In addition to these 8 
isolations of Br. abortus, there were enough 
cultures of Brucella melitensis found so that 
the two combined almost equalled the total 
number of Brucella suis isolations. 


Equine Castration.—An article in the 
elite Revue de Médecine Vétérinaire of 
Lyon and Toulouse (April, 1949) defends 
the use of the caustic clamps of the old 
gelders for castrating colts and horses. The 
writer is a practitioner of forty years ex- 
perience, who has kept a record of 15,000 
oastrations. Untoward results were rare, 
avoidable deaths practically nil. Set side 
by side with what the author calls “fancy” 
methods, the caustic clamps “win in a walk.” 
Come to think of it, we’ve never heard of 
a colt dying from a caustic clamp castra- 


tion. It ruled out hemorrhage, eventration, 
funiculitis, peritonitis, and tetanus with 
poetic perfection, prosaic as the method 
now seems. 


Dehorning — Saw vs. Clipper 

Feeder steers and heifers dehorned by 
sawing, after being properly anesthetized 
by nerve blocking, continued to eat and to 
gain at a normal rate. Steers and heifers 
similarly prepared and then dehorned with 
a sharp Keystone clipper, ate less, lost 
weight, and did not regain weight at time 
of dehorning for sixteen days. Sawing 
seems to subject the animal to less shock 
and to result in less frontal sinusitis.—J. 
Farquharson, D.V.M., Colorado. 


The fertility and semen production of 18 
bulls fed concentrate mixtures containing 
corn gluten feed, skimmilk powder, or 
soybean-oil meal as protein supplements 
with timothy hay revealed that animal pro- 
tein was not superior to plant protein. The 
authors (J. Dat. Sci., 82, April, 1949; 292- 
298) report the economy of the plant pro- 
tein used was much greater than the animal 
protein. 


Relation of Age of Parents and the 
Hatchability of Eggs—Hays and Talmadge 
(J. Agric. Res., May, 1949), in a critical ob- 
servation of Rhode Island Reds, long bred 
for high fertility, were able to report that 
the rate of hatchability slowly declines with 
the age of the parents of both sexes. 
Roosters of 1, 2, and 3 years of age, and 
hens 1, 2, and more years old were used. 
The older parents showed a higher death 
rate for both early and full-term embryos. 


Cecostomy in the Horse 


The technique employed for the exterior- 
ization and the production and maintenance 
of a cecal fistula* is described in detail 
(Alexander and Donald, Royal (Dick) Col- 
lege, J. Comp. Path., 59, April, 1949: 127- 
132.). The operation was performed in two 
phases: (1) the formation of the peritoneal 
ring and exteriorization of the cecum and 
(2) the opening of the cecum and comple- 
tion of the fistula. An inflatable rubber 
stopper was devised to prevent leakage 
from the fistula. Horses fitted with this 
type of apparatus showed no loss in condi- 
tion over several months. 


*A technique for establishing permanent enteric 
fistulas in cows was described by Nichols in the 
American Journal of Veterinary Research (April, 
1949) : 166-167. 


CLINICAL DATA 


‘ Be sure to examine milk fever cases rou- 
tinely for a complicating endometritis.—A. 
G. Danks, D.V.M., Pennsylvania. 


Fresh liver in the ration is our best in- 
surance against losing mink kits from in- 
adequate milk supply or nursing anemia.— 
Am. Fur Breed., November, 1948. 


Scours in baby pigs often responds to ad- 


ministration to the dam of 30 to 60 gr. of 
methenamine morning and evening.—J. L 
Jones, D.V.M., Missouri. 


Culture is understood to be the one de- 
finitive test for brucellosis (human), all 
important if positive but of no importance 
if negative—Am. J. Pub. Health, 39, July, 
1949: 873. 


Erysipelas Culture——From 3 to 12 per 
cent of the infected farms on which pigs 
are vaccinated with erysipelas culture and 
antiserum should expect to have the disease 
break out later—J. E. Peterman, D.V.M., 
Nebraska. 


Hog Wallows and Soil Conservation 
Dams.—Unless precautions are taken, the 
soil conservation dam can become essen- 
tially a mud hole and a hog wallow which 
may counteract all other sanitary measures 
used.—E. W. Peck, D.V.M., Nebraska. 


Blackhead and Phenothiazine.—No sig- 
nificant effect on the incidence of black- 
head was noted by Wehr and Olivier ( Poult. 
Sci., May, 1946), when turkeys were fed 
mash containing phenothiazine for four 
to six weeks while ranging on soil heavily 
contaminated with cecal worm eggs. 


Niacin No Substitute For Sanitation.— 
Niacin deficiency is not common in pigs, 
being supplied in summer by pasture and in 
winter by legume hay. However, it can 


occur. On the other hand, adding niacin to 
the ration to correct scours is no substitute 
for cleanliness and sanitation in the hog lot. 
—L. E. Hanson, Ph.D., Missouri. 


Clinical Notes 
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Chewing on wire or other equipment 
painted with red lead in oil can cause fatal 
poisoning in mink, Dr. John R. Gorham 
warns (Am. Fur Breeder, June, 1949). 


About 80 per cent of all cheese is made 
from raw milk. Brucella organisms may 
live in such cheese for two years.—I. F. 
Huddleson, D.V.M., Michigan. 


Transmission of anaplasmosis to calves 
before birth was noted in 1 out of 19 calves 
born to carriers at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Kansas State College. 


The contracted flexor tendons that begin 
to show about the second day of a foal’s 
life can generally be traced to a calcium- 
deficient dam, meaning that the mineral 
intake of the pregnant mare requires at- 
tention. 


Dosing with salts is not the answer to 
indigestion in cattle because it does. not 
empty the rumen. Stimulants and tartar 
emetic by mouth, lentin and peristaltin 
subcutaneously, are better treatments and 
will save more animals.—F. B. Young, 
D.V.M., Waukee, lowa. 


Cats often resist ether, and the veteri- 
narian must be alert to recognize an over- 
dose in order to avoid a collapse just at the 
moment of complete anesthesia. At that 
moment, it is well to allow a few inhalations 
of air and then place the ether cone over the 
face just close enough to maintain anes- 
thesia.—W. A. Young, D.V.M., Chicago. 


Agents for Controlling Chicken Lice.— 
Sodium fluoride, used for more than three 
decades in controlling chicken lice, still 
heads the growing list of insecticides hav- 
ing merit against these parasites. In tests 
with seven different chemicals at the’ Ala- 
bama experiment station (Poult. Sei., 
May, 1949), the dusting of 3 or 4 Gm. of 
full strength sodium fluoride on each bird 
resulted in the most consistent eradication 
of four common species of lice, although it 
was not the most economical. 
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Twenty Years of Progress in Immunization Against Virus 
Diseases of Birds 
F. R. BEAUDETTE, D.V.M. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


IN ORDER to appreciate fully the progress 
that has been made in immunization against 
virus diseases of birds during the past 
twenty years, it is well to recall that, except- 
ing the filterable neoplastic diseases, only 
three (plague, pox, and Newcastle disease) 
of the presently known bird viruses had 
been filtered by 1929, and against only one 
of these (pox) was a practical method of 
immunization in the process of development. 

There was little appreciation of the virus 
diseases of birds in the United States be- 
cause, aside from pox, we had had little 
opportunity to get acquainted with them. 
The outbreak of fowl plague in 1924-1925 
was so limited that few pathologists had an 
opportunity to develop a respect for the 
disease, and the New Jersey outbreak of 
1929 never extended beyond the limits of 
Morris County. 

Newcastle disease was described in 1926, 
the virus filtered in 1927, and by 1929 only 
a few papers dealing with the disease had 
appeared. It was yet to invade the United 
States. 

The fact that fowlpox was a virus disease 
was generally ignored, for we had not fully 
emerged from the era of diagnosing all 
diseases of the head as “roup.” 

Psittacosis had been known for about 
sixty years but was incorrectly considered 
as a bacterial infection. Laryngotracheitis 
had been described as bronchitis, but its 
cause was not yet known. Equine encepha- 
lomyelitis was still a horse disease of 
unknown etiology. Bronchitis, avian en- 
cephalomyelitis, and the psittacosis-like 
disease of Pacheco and Bier had not even 
been described, while infectious sinusitis 
of turkeys probably existed as one of the 
diseases blanketed by the term “swelled- 
head” of turkeys. 

Such was the status of the virus diseases 
of birds in the United States as of 1929 but, 
even on a world level, the situation was little 
different. The Europeans had a better ap- 
preciation of fowlpox and much attention 
had been given to plague, but Newcastle 
disease (avian pneumoencephalitis) had not 
attracted a large interest. 


From the New Jersey Agricultural Experament Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick. 

Presented before the Section on Poultry, Eighty- 
sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medica! 
Association, Detroit, Mich., July 11-14, 1949. 


Pox 


The development by Edward Jenner more 
than a century and a half ago of a method 
of immunization against smallpox, which 
has undergone no basic change over the 
years, rather belittles the efforts of modern 
experimenters. Reflecting on Jenner’s work 
in the light of present day knowledge, it is 
evident that he succeeded because he used 
a living agent that was essentially modified, 
and applied it to the tissue that it normally 
attacks. For centuries prior to the time of 
Jenner, immunization was effected by the 
crude method of exposing the subject to 
the disease at an age and season which 
experience taught was likely to be least 
harmful. Thus, the use of pigeon virus to 
immunize against fowlpox is basically the 
same as the Jennerian method, and the use 
of fowl virus duplicates the ancient method, 
in that a jesion of determined size and loca- 
tion is induced at an age when the disease 
can do the least harm. 

But in the early experiments, virus was 
usually treated with chemicals or heat, or 
both, so that the final product was definitely 
inactive in some cases, undoubtedly alive 
in others, or of doubtful activity, depending 
on the concentration of virus, its physical 
state, concentration of chemical or degree 
of temperature, and the duration of ex- 
posure. The use of chemicals or heat was 
presumed to change the character of the 
virus, whereas, actually, the change was 
probably only quantitative. 

Since it is generally agreed that dead 
virus does not immunize (Burnet 1906; 
Beach, 1920-29; Bierbaum, Eberbeck, and 
Rasch, 1929; and others), it seems rather 
pointless to discuss the chemically and heat- 
treated vaccines, as such, but rather as to 
whether they were active or inactive and 
whether they were administered in such a 
way that active material, if present, could 
immunize. 

Immunity has been claimed for injections 
given subcutaneously, intramuscularly, and 
intravenously and usually with no mention 
as to whether a local lesion developed. If 
the vaccine contained active virus and an 
inoculation lesion developed, this, and not 
the virus deposited below the skin, should 
be given credit for the immunity. Even the 
absence of an inoculation point lesion does 
not preclude the possibility of an obscure 
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secondary lesion. After all, it has been 
demonstrated that parenterally introduced 
virus can be made to localize on the comb 
by scarifying or in a feather follicle by 
plucking. 

Manteufel (1909) used virus treated with rabbit 
bile, or virus heated to 55 C. for one hour, and 
claimed immunity after subcutaneous or intravenous 
injection. A 10 per cent sodium taurocholate suspen- 
sion gave negative results. Hadley and B. A. Beach 
(1913) and Mack and Records (1915) employed 
55 C. for an hour and used the product long after it 
could have been active. Beach (1915) used the same 
temperature, but took the precaution to use the 
product within three days. Later (1920), he men- 
tioned the use of 0.2 per cent tricresol as a pre- 
servative and at times used doses of 4 cc. (1921). 
Here, a significant statement is made to the effect 
that a single prick on the comb produced no lesion 
and no immunity, but that by scarification, a marked 
lesion was produced. Boerner and Stubbs (1921) 
had no results with the Hadley and Beach type of 
vaccine and a vaccine obtained from J. R. Beach 
failed to give results in an infected flock. Pyle 
(1926) also had negative results even with one, 
two, or three injections. By 1927, J. R. Beach 
apparently no longer heated the vaccine, but used 
1 per cent phenol. In that year, Johnson reported 
unsatisfactory results from eight years’ experience 
on hundreds of thousands of birds with this type of 
vaccine, since flocks got tne disease in a few weeks 
to several months. 

Investigators usually judged results on the basis 
of field trials and rarely mentioned whether local 
lesions developed at the vaccination point. However, 
in 1927, Beach reported on vaccines made from 
lesions, whole comb plus liver, spleen, kidney, and 
blood and to this added 0.5 per cent phenol or equal 
parts of glycerin and 1 per cent phenol and admin- 
istered the material subcutancously. It was con- 
cluded that attenuation of the virus is not necessary, 
that one dose is as effective as two, that injection is 
usually followed by an inoculation-point lesion but 
that this is not necessary to the development of 
immunity. But, it is also admitted that “the per cent 
of fowls that become immunized, however, will be 
greater among those that have developed vaccina- 
tion point lesions than among those that have not.” 

Panisset and Verge (1923) and Verge (1926) 
claimed immunity to artificial inoculation by an 
intradermal injection of 0.1 cc. of a 0.5 per cent 
phenolized vaccine. According to Kligler (1928), a 
vaccine containing 0.2 per cent phenol, and held up 
to twenty days, produced a slight vaccination lesion 
and solid immunity, but 0.5 per cent formalin de- 
stroyed the virus. Stafseth (1929) found that 0.2 
per cent formalin exerted some attenuation after 
seven days and killed the virus in twenty-three days. 
Bile up to 5 per cent had no effect, 0.75 per cent 
chloroform did not completely inactivate at sixty- 
eight days, and 1: 100,000 brilliant green exerted 
some weakening after seven days. 

Thus, at the beginning of the period intended for 
discussion, views were beginning to crystallize and 
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these were most aptly described by Lahaye (1929) 
who, with reference to chemically and otherwise 
attenuated vaccines, expressed the belief that they 
may immunize if used promptly (because of live 
virus); if held, they may weaken and give ques- 
tionable results (virus alive or dead) ; but if held a 
longer time they do not immunize (virus dead). 

A basis for judging activity of the chemically 
treated vaccines was furnished by the careful work 
of Glover (1931). Using dilutions of a 1 per cent 
virus suspension, he found that 1 per cent phenol or 
per cent formalin completely inactivated the 
virus in twenty-one days at 22 C., but half these 
concenirations did not completely destroy it in the 
same time. The virus was still active in a 1 : 5,000 
dilution at twenty-one days after exposure to 1 per 
cent chloroform, but not at two months even in a 
1 : 100 dilution. And, a virus active in a 1 : 50,000 
dilution was active in only 1: 5,000 after one hour 
at 50 C., but at 55, 60 and 65 C. for the same 
period, it was not active even in a 1: 100 dilution. 

The era of heat and chemically treated vaccines 
was to end soon. V. Heelsbergen (1930) asserted 
that immunity can be established only when the 
virus is not dead, and Kligler (1930) found that 
56 C. for one hour destroys the virus, and that the 
dead product is devoid of any immunizing power. 
In 1933, Beach reported that vaccine heated for 
one hour at 55 C. and preserved with 0.2 per cent 
tricresol did not produce a lasting immunity, and 
Kjur-Mouratoff (1937) found dead virus useless 
and attenuated virus unreliable. 

The use of combinations of immune serum and 
virus might be mentioned here because, like heat 
and chemically treated virus, if the serum inactivated 
the virus, no immunity developed; but if normal 
serum was used, immunity developed (Manteufel, 
1910). Serum alone might or might not produce 
passive immunity (Burnet, 1906; Lisboa, 1922; 
Saito, 1926; and Gaede, 1932). 

Types of Virus.—The early workers soon 
came to realize that there were at least 
two kinds of pox virus—fowl and pigeon. 
Either of these on its own host produced a 
scab, systemic reaction, was transmissible 
by contact, and produced solid immunity. 

The ability of pigeon virus to infect the 
fowl has long been known, but in this host, 
it produces only a swelling of the follicles, 
remains localized, produces no systemic re- 
action, and is not transmissible by cohabita- 
tion. As to the changes which take place 
in consequence of serial passage in the fowl, 
as reflected by its effect on this host or ease 
of transfer back to the pigeon, the reports 
are not in agreement, all of which may de- 
pend on the strain or number of passages. 

Bierbaum, Eberbeck, and Rasch (1929) reported 
that it is gradually destroyed by the fowl, and 
W. T. Johnson (1934) reported that it runs out by 
the seventh passage. Lahaye (1927) claims that 
it is not attenuated for the pigeon. If the virus actu- 
ally takes on the properties of fowl virus, then with 
passage it should increase in virulence for the fowl 
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aud be more difficult to pass back to the pigeon, 
and this claim is made by Doyle (1927), Irons 
(1934), and Petrovskaya (1937). Marx and Sticker 
(1902) claim that a single passage in the fowl pre- 
vents repassage to the pigeon. Pigeon virus is not 
infectious for canaries, turkeys, guineas, ducks, or 
geese according to Tietz (1932), but crows are 
susceptible. According to Burnet (1933), it will 
not produce specific inclusion bodies in canaries. 

Early investigators reported that fowlpox was 
not transmissible to the pigeon (Marx and Sticker, 
1902; Fally, 1908; Basset, 1924; Lahaye, 1928; and 
others) or rarely infected pigeons (Zwick, Seifried, 
and Schaff, 1928). However, Saito (1926), Doyle 
(1927), Zwick et al., Bierbaum, et al., Pickard 
(1931), Beach (1932), Burnet (1933), Irons (1934), 
Petrovskaya (1937), and others have succeeded in 
adapting the virus to the pigeon. Again, the reports 
as to the effect of passage of the virus on the new 
host and the virus itself are conflicting. Bierbaum 
ct al. (1929) claim that the virus is destroyed, while 
Zwick et al. (1928), and Irons claim that it in- 
creases in virulence for pigeons and decreases for 
fowl. Brandly (1940) recorded all reactions in 
pigeons inoculated by the follicle method as mild— 
no passages were attempted. 

According to Lahaye (1930), guinea pox is the 
same as fowlpox, and Tietz (1932) claims the 
guinea, turkey, and crow are susceptible to fowlpox, 
but not the canary, duck, or pigeon. According to 
Burnet (1933), the Dalling strain of fowlpox pro- 


duces lesions in canaries, but two other strains 


failed. Glover (1939) found that fowlpox culti- 
vated in hen eggs did not develop ability to infect 
pigeons. A strain of virus from the Sooty Grouse 
was found by Syverton and Cowan (1944) to be 
fowlpox since chickens recovered from an inocula- 
tion were immune to fowlpox. However, Dobson 
(1937) decided that a strain from pheasants was 
more like pigeon than fowl pox because it produced 
good lesions on pigeons whereas, in fowl, lesions 
increased in size on passage. Moreover, pheasants 
vaccinated with pigeon virus resisted a challenge 
of pheasant virus a month later. 

Although pox in passerine birds has been known 
for many years, its relationship with other viruses 
was not investigated until rather recently. It is gen- 
erally agreed that canary virus is transmissible only 
to canaries or other passerine birds (Lahaye, 1930), 
and is highly fatal to canaries (Kikuth and Gollub, 
1932; Schofield and Labzoffsky, 1937). Occasion- 
ally, the virus may produce a reaction in the fowl 
(Burnet, 1933; Beaudette and Hudson, 1941), 
pigeon (Burnet) or turkey, and young chickens, 
but not in chickens (Durant and McDougal, 1939), 
but it does not produce inclusion bodies in these. 
The jackdaw virus described by Jansen (1942) was 
infectious for fowl, pigeons, and canaries, and the 
jackdaw was susceptible to canary virus. Reis and 
Nobrega (1937) have described a_ tripathogenic 
canary virus transmissible to fowl, pigeons, and 
canaries, which produces inclusion bodies in all 
three species. According to Tietz (1932), the canary 
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is not infected by monopathogenic fowl or pigeon 
virus. 

Turkey and fowl pox are generally considered to 
be caused by the same virus, since each species is 
susceptible to the virus of the other (Johnson, 
1929; Burnet, 1933; Coronel, 1937; Irons, 1934). 
Some turkey strains appear to be more pathogenic 
for chickens than fowlpox. The strains studied by 
Coronel produced generalization and death in 
month-old chicks, and the one from a wild turkey 
studied by Beaudette and Hudson (1941) killed 16 
of 49 chickens and produced an extensive gen- 
eralization; whereas only 8 of 48 inoculated with 
fowlpox died and none showed secondary lesions. 
On the other hand, the strain studied by Brandly 
and Dunlap (1938) produced progressively milder 
takes in chickens from the second passage on, and 
ran out on the fifth passage. In other respects, 
turkey pox acts much like fowlpox, in that trans- 
mission to the pigeon is difficult (Burnet, 1933; 
Irons, 1934). The turkey is susceptible to pigeon 
pox inoculation (Burnet) and may react to canary 
virus with the production of inclusions (Durant and 
McDougal ). 

Vaccination of Fowl (Fowl Virus).—The 
use of fully virulent fowlpox virus for vac- 
cination has been in vogue for about twenty 
years. Some observations had been made 
on cutaneous application by de Blieck and 
v. Heelsbergen in 1923, and by the intra- 
muscular route by Basset (1924), but W. T. 
Johnson (1927) contributed largely to the 
practice in this country. A poultryman 
(Hansen) had noted that recovered birds 
were immune and sought Jchnson’s advice 
on the desirability of comb inoculation 
which he had practiced on some birds in 
1924, and on the whole flock in 1925. In 
1933, Johnson cited that, in 1924, Waite in 
Maryland vaccinated chickens by applying 
virus to the scarified comb. In any event, 
the practice seemed justified if done in the 
summer before production began and be- 
“ause any loss at this age would be less than 
in more valuable mature birds. In order 
to lessen the danger, Johnson applied the 
vaccine (125 mg. of virus in 25 cc. of water 
and 75 cc. of glycerin) to five or six fol- 
licles on the leg as had de Blieck and v. 
Heelsbergen. The follicles swelled in four 
to six days; the birds were depressed dur- 
ing the third week and occasionally showed 
head lesions. Challenged at one and one- 
half and ten months, the birds were im- 
mune. Vaccination was recommended at 4 
months of age, but not for laying birds or 
those beginning to lay, or unthrifty birds 
which occasionally suffered a 25 per cent 
loss. In 1929, he made the general recom- 
mendation that vaccination be done on the 
range in the summer about one month be- 
fore they are expected to lay. Some vac- 
cination had been done at 1 month of age, 
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but Johnson warned that the reaction 
might coincide with coccidiosis and, there- 
fore, vaccination had better be delayed un- 
til the birds are 3 months of age. Males 
may be vaccinated at any age after the 
brooding stage, and hens during a molt. 
Vaccination at different times to accommo- 
date different ages was approved as long as 
they are separated. The loss of about 1 per 
cent was expected. 

This method was extensively adopted by others 
(Weaver, 1927; Pyle, 1928; Gildow, 1928; Broer- 
man and Edgington, 1929; Beaudette, 1929; and 
others) and, in general, with good results. There 
was some variation in the amount of virus used, 
but this was unimportant as long as investigators 
realized that the production of a take was im- 
portant to the production of immunity. Beach (1929) 
applied the vaccine by the feather-follicle method 
and also diluted it for subcutaneous injection. He 
concluded that the method of application seemed 
not to be important so far as an undesirable reac- 
tion was concerned but regarded the follicle method 
as more desirable because of ease of reading a take. 
Gildow and Bottorff (1929) reported that any 
number of follicles infected gave immunity, but 
that the amount of vaccination sickness depended 
on the number of follicles infected. According te 
Stafseth, secondary lesions developed in 1 to 10 per 
cent of the birds, and Sawyer (1929) reported a 
loss of about 1 per cent in 55,000 vaccinated in 
1928. But apparently, some inactive vaccine had 
been used that year because eight flocks reported 
pox in the fall so that Sawyer and Hamilton (1929) 
advised the use of dry, powdered scabs to be mixed 
before use. With this, 450,000 were vaccinated, with 
a few deaths during the next five weeks. 

In spite of the generally adopted method of 
cutaneous vaccination, the intravenous route still 
had its advocates, as evidenced by the exchange 
between Lahaye (who favored the cutaneous route) 
and Basset (who used intramuscular injections). 

Seddon and Hutchison (1931) evaluated fowlpox 
vaccination by the incidence of the disease over a 
period of six to seven months in vaccinated birds, 
nonvaccinated in contact with vaccinated, and iso- 
lated nonvaccinated birds on the same farm. In 
pullets, the incidence was 8.6, 67.1, and 40.9 per cent, 
and in cockerels 4.5, 26.7, and 78.1 per cent, re- 
spectively. In 1932, Seddon et al. recorded that for 
the three-year period beginning 1929-1930, the in- 
cidence of pox in vaccinated and nonvaccinated 
birds was 0.31 and 8.49; 7.1 and 48; and 0.93 and 
41.73 per cent, respectively. Likewise, egg produc- 
tion was higher in vaccinated than in nonvaccinated 
birds. 

In 1932, Beach reported that commercial vaccines 
were potent and that the California station ceased 
the distribution of vaccines June 30, 1931. As late 
as 1937, however, Kjur-Mouratoff condemned the 
use of fowlpox vaccine. 

In 1902, Centanni had inoculated the developing 
hen egg with plague virus and Jouan and Staub 
(1920) had shown that the virus would multiply in 


the yolk of the developing egg. In 1911, Rous and 
Murphy used the egg to study the growth of fowl 
tumor, but it was not until after Woodruff and 
Goodpasture (1931) reported cultivation of fowlpox 
in the egg that extensive use was made of this 
technique. In 1935, Brandly reported on limited 
experiments, using egg-propagated fowlpox virus 
and, in 1937, he propagated the virus in duck, 
guinea, and turkey eggs. The use of egg-propagated 
virus for vaccination was realized early (Burnet, 
1936). 

Glover (1939) found no change induced by egg 
propagation, except that after 15 passages, comb 
lesions tended to scab rapidly and resolve early, 
and secondary lesions were not as common after 
intravenous injection. Dunlap (1939) found that 
the egg-propagated virus gave a higher titration 
than that produced on the comb and was less 
hazardous. In 1939, Brandly and Dunlap reported 
that, even after 68 egg passages, fowlpox showed 
no apparent reduction in pathogenicity or virulence 
for the egg or chick. The distribution of fowlpox 
virus in various components of the egg has been 
reported by Brandly (1941) who found that the 
membrane titered 10° (highest dilution tested), and 
the embryo 10°. Thorning, Graham, and Levine 
(1943) found the highest concentration in the 
membrane, less in the yolk, and least in the embryo. 
A vaccine made from the whole egg gave 89.7 per 
cent takes on 58 birds. Later, they titered seven 
lots of whole embryo vaccine by the stick and fol- 
licle methods with a subsequent challenge and found 
values of 1: 500 to 1: 10,000. A 1:100 dilution 
was used on 35 flocks of 25,164 birds and 95.58 
per cent takes obtained. 

Methods of Applying Fowlpox.—The pres- 
ent methods of cutaneous application (stick 
or follicle) were arrived at by a long 
process of trial and error. The early 
workers injected virus intraperitoneally 
(Lowenthal 1906), intravenously (Bur- 
net, 1906; Lowenthal), and subcutane- 
ously (Manteufel, 1909), or even intracere- 
brally (Lipschiitz, 1908) with the idea that 
the brain was of ectodermal origin. How- 
ever, it is difficult to determine whether fowl 
or pigeon pox was used in some of these 
trials, but immunity was claimed whether 
local lesions developed or not. 

In 1915, Beach injected the vaccine sub- 
cutaneously and in 1920, intradermal trials 
were made which protected 80 per cent at 
thirty days’ challenge, while a “shake ex- 
tract” of dry scabs protected all birds at 
thirty days. This apparently produced a 
local lesion and, occasionally, generalization 
to the extent of 40 per cent. The statement 
that “by observing the lesions produced on 
fowl inoculated with vaccine by scarifica- 
tion of the comb, it is not possible to de- 
termine the degree of immunity it may be 
expected to produce in fowl vaccinated sub- 
cutaneously in the usual manner” suggests 
that failure to immunize bv the  sub- 
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cutaneous route might be associated with 
the absence of a local lesion. And yet, Doyle 
(1927) found that intravenous, subcu- 
taneous, intramuscular injections 
produced immunity with no evidence of 
infection, and that intramuscular injection 
vas less severe than subcutaneous injection 
which was less likely to provoke seneraliza- 
tion. Panisset and Verge (1923) 2nd Verge 
(1926) also used the intradermal i 1ethod. 

Johnson (1929) originally used camel-hair 
brush to apply the vaccine to an area which was 
then scarified with an instrument not unlike the 
de Blieck applicator. On finding that this produced 
a too extensive lesion, he merely used the brush to 
infect two follicles—one of which he says is enough. 
This method was finally replaced by a stick into 
the upper, outside tibial region with a sharp-pointed 
knife, the depth of which was regulated by wrapping 
the blade to expose only “40 of an inch. Stafseth 
(1929) applied virus with brush or swab to the 
upper tibial regien with or without. scarification 
which intensified the reaction. He also used the 
swab method in the upper thigh, wing web, or 
skin above the toe. 

Hencefarth, vaccine was applied by the feather- 
follicle (Zwick ef al., 1928) or stick method using a 
swab (Stafseth, 1929), camel-hair brush (Pyle, 
1929; Jones, 1930), or stiff-bristled brush (Beach, 
1929) for the former, and a No. 8 embroidery 
needle (Johnson, 1930),  sharp-pointed 
(Stafseth, 1930), sewing machine needles ( Black 
and Beaudette), or knife (Coronel, 1934) for the 
latter. The location of the stick varied from comb 
(Coronel), skin above toe (Stafseth), breast wing 
web, and upper thigh. The number of follicles in- 
fected varied from two to four (Johnson), to 12 
to 15 (Doyle) and was done with and without 
scarification. However, when an association be- 
tween extensive lesions and severe systemic reac 
tion was noticed, the stick method found favor 
Thus, Komarov and Kligler (1936) found 37.0, 
23.5, and 15.0 per cent secondary lesions when 
Vaccine was applied by brush, leg stick, and wing 
Stick, respectively. The stick method limits the 
dose and reduces the reaction and per cent. of 
secondary lesions. The method is also faster and 
requires less vaccine. Of the several instruments, 
the use of needles thrust through the wing web is 
by far the most popular. Routes other than cutane- 
ous were still employed as late as 1939 (Glover), 
but statements that immunity was not durable, 
began to wane after six months, or could be forti 
fied by a second injection indicate the imperfections 
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Nelson (1941) carried fowlpox through 12 pas 
sages by the intranasal route with no skin lesions 
and no external evidence of nasal or ocular involve 
ment and only an occasional reaction detectable on 
autopsy. He claims that the infeetion was not com- 
municable by contact, and that it) produced im 
munity to inoculation for at least four to six weeks 
The same result was obtained whether skin or ege 
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Vaccination of Fowl (Pigeon Virus).—In 
1929, de Blieck reported that he began ex- 
periments in 1921 to develop a Jennerian 
type of vaccine ; that is, one more attenuated 
than fowlpox and yet not so attenuated that 
it would not produce a strong immunity. It 
appeared to him that such a vaccine would 
have to be applied to the skin and produce 
a lesion, because subcutaneous and intra- 
venous administrations do not immunize as 
well. At first, the product developed was 
applied to the comb, but later, to the fol- 
licles. It was introduced in 1925 (v. Heels- 
bergen) as “antidiphtherin” and described 
as an attenuated living agent which was not 
treated with chemical or physical agents. 

Doyle (1926) reported that the product some- 
times gave a severe reaction and at other times no 
immunity. Baumann (1928 )decided that antidiph- 
therin was in reality pigeon virus because it could 
be passed in pigeons and produced a severe reaction, 
but in fowl ran out after the fourth passage. 

In the meantime, Saito (1926), Doyle (1927), 
and others demonstrated that fowlpox could be 
adapted to the pigeon and, with passage, assumed 
the properties of pigeon virus. In any event, 
whether the virus grown on pigeons was an adapted 
iowlpox or a natural pigeon virus made little dif- 
ierence, because either was found to produce an 
immunity to fowlpox (Lahaye, 1929; Zwick et al., 
1928-29; Bierbaum ¢f al., 1929-31: Doyle, 1930; 
and others). Picard (1931) claimed that pigeon 
virus did not give satisfactory results but that an 
adapted fowl] virus did. Glover (1931) could not dis- 
tinguish between a natural and an adapted strain. 
It was generally agreed, however, that the pigeon 
virus did not affect egg laying (W. T. Johnson, 
1931-32; FE. P. Johnsen, 197) ; Graham and Brandly, 
1940). FE. Johnsen (1931-32) found the im- 
munity satisiacterv on the basis that of 10,000 
vaccinated, oniy one flock had mild infection: 
whereas, 40 per cent of the nonvaccinated took the 
disease. On the other hand, Michael (1932) used 
Doyle's strain and nine ot 13 flocks got the disease 
with an attack rate of 2 to 75 per cent, while none 
of the flocks vaccinated with fowlpox was affected 
With the same strain, Burnet (1933) did not find 
the fowl immune to watural infection even seventy- 
nine to one hundred days later. 

In defense of his method, Doyle 61933) pointed 
out the importance of harvesting the scabs on the 
ighth day, drying these over P.O; in vacuum, 
storage in the cold, and mixing only just before 
using. But many other criticisms can be made of 
the early methods. For example, if fully virulent 
pigeon virus produced no systemic reaction, there 
Was certainly no justification for the addition of 
0.5 per cent phenol as Michael did. Moreover, 
Michael used only 2 mg. of virus per cubic cen- 
timeter of diluent, whereas commercial vaccines 
today contain 10 to 20 times this amount. And, 
most investigators overlooked the point made by 
Burnet in 1906, that the amount of immunity pro- 
duced is proportionate to the size of the vaccination 
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lesion. Thus, the report of W. T. Johnson (1930) 
that pigeon pox applied by the stick method gave 
little or no immunity to natural or artificial infec- 
tion, or that of Broerman and Edgington (1932) 
that one stick or one follicle infection failed to give 
immunity to challenge three or four months later 
should occasion no surprise. Likewise, Brandly and 
Dunlap (1939) found immunity incomplete when 
pigeon virus was applied by four sticks or when 
six to eight follicles were used, and in 1940, Graham 
and Brandly found that a single stick gave no pro- 
tection to artificial exposure, but applicd by the 
follicle method (apparently less than 20) gave a 
modified protection to artificial exposure for two to 
six months or longer. 


In 1934, E. P. Johnson emphasized that 
the degree of immunity is determined by 
the degree of take. It may be surmised, 
therefore, that one of the major reasons for 
adverse criticism of pigeon-pox vaccination 
was a failure to appreciate the importance 
of infecting a large area. Many of the early 
reports cannot be evaluated on this basis 
simply because the workers gave no details. 
But, when the number of follicles infected is 
stated, it is usually found to be small. Some- 
times the number has to be judged by illus- 
trations, and on this basis, de Blieck and 
v. Heelsbergen’s always indicate a large 
area infected and they claim adequate pro- 
tection, whereas Michael's illustration shows 
only a few follicles infected and, naturally, 
he claims little protection. 

In spite of the many errors that may have 
been made in using pigeon virus, the fact 
remains that it does produce immunity to 
fowlpox. That the immunity may not be 
sufficient to protect against an artificial 
challenge with fowlpox months later is no 
proof that the birds will not resist natural 
exposure over the period of their usefulness. 


Kligler, Komarov, and Fiat (1933) found that 
about 10 per cent may contract pox, and Komarey 
and Kligler (1936) reported no infection in’ birds 
vaccinated with fowlpox as against 15 per cent in 
those done with pigeon virus. 


Beach (1932) reported that commercial pox vac 
cines did not give adequate protection, which is not 
surprising considering the fact that Beaudett 
(1942) found the amount of virus intended for 100 
vaccinations to vary from 20 to 50 mg., that the 
brushes supplied for application were generally en 
tirely unsatisfactory, and that direction sheets indi- 
cated an almost complete lack of knowledge of the 
requirements for satisfactory vaccination. The re 
quirements include a highly potent virus, properly 
preserved and used at the rate of about 80 mg./4 ce 
of diluent for 100 birds, and to be applied by means 
of a stiff-bristled brush against the follicle opening 
of well-feathered birds over an area of about 2 in. 
hy 34 in. Used in this way on 12 flocks of 12,200 
birds, Beaudette and Hudson (1938) found that 
only one flock showed minor infection of no conse- 
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quence. The above trials were made with egg- 
propagated virus which has also been used by 
Dunlap (1939), Graham and Brandly (1940), de 
Blieck, Kunst (1943), and others. 

Choice of Fowl or Pigeon Virus.—Since 
fowlpox produces a systemic reaction, it 
should never be used on birds that are about 
to lay or are in production, and the flock 
should be healthy and not carrying a 
disease that will flare up during the sys- 
temic reaction. This puts the maximum age 
for vaccination at about 4 months for light 
breeds and 5 months for heavy breeds. 
Within this limit, and excluding very young 
chicks which will be discussed later, Lub- 
behusen and Ehlers (1934) have given 
some figures on the effect of vaccination at 
different ages. Birds 30 to 86 days old 
showed no difference in gains whether fowl 
or pigeon virus was used. At 100 days, 
fowlpox began to inhibit growth — pigeon 
only slightly. The effect of fowlpox in- 
creased at 114 to 142 days, and between 
156 to 198 days of age actually caused a 
loss of weight. Pyle (1929) found no effect 
in birds vaccinated at 80 days, but a slight 
retardation when done at 68 days. Hunger- 
ford (1938) reported that vaccination under 
10 weeks resulted in a more severe reaction. 

For more than fifteen years, losses from 
blackhead during the period of systemic re- 
action caused by vaccination with fowipox 
have been noted in New Jersey. Hungerford 
(1938) has also noticed the same associa- 
tion. For this reason, it has long been a 
practice in New Jersey to use pigeon pox 
on flocks known to carry blackhead. 

Pigeon pox is always used to vaccinate 
laying birds, flocks about to come into pro- 
duction, or flocks that are unthrifty. In 
fact, there is no age limit except that, since 
a high degree of immunity requires infec- 
tion of the follicles over a large area, the 
very young and poorly feathered birds 
should be held until well feathered. 

Chick Vaccination. If day-old chicks 
could be vaccinated with no untoward re. 
sults, the practice would be a great con- 
venience on the commercial farm, since 
chicks must be handled at this time and 
the most time-consuming feature of vaccina- 
tion would be eliminated. Vaccinated at this 
age, the chick would have recovered from 
the systemic reaction before exposure to 
coccidiosis which often intensifies the mor- 
tality. The results of vaccination done at 
an early age should be judged on a monetary 
rather than a mortality basis. 

The results have varied. Danks (1930) con- 
sidered the mortality too high in chicks 1 to 8 
days old. Sherwood (1932) saw no severe systemic 
reaction in day-old and 14-day-old chicks and con- 
sidered it a good hatchery sales idea. The mortality 
Was not given, but in 1933, Dunn and Sherwood 
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claimed that immunity was still present six months 
later. Johnson (1933) applied the vaccine by the 
stick method and found the birds slightly protected 
eight and one half months later. Bice (1933) used 
both stick and follicle methods. Komarov and 
Kligler (1936) reported a loss of 27 per cent in 
one month of 235 vaccinated at a day old. 

Lubbehusen, Beach, and Busic (1936) vaccinated 
36,691 day-old, and older, chicks under a variety of 
farm conditions, using the wing stick and a thigh 
stick with a knife or teasing needle. Of the 45 lots 
vaccinated, they considered the results satisfactory 
in 17 flocks containing 17,433 chicks which showed 
an average percentage of takes, secondary lesions, 
mortality from pox, and total mortality to 6 weeks 
of age of 89.2, 2.1, 0.8, and 6.3, respectively. Devolt, 
Moulthrop, and Davis (1936) recorded secondary 
lesions in 11 and death in 4 of 73 chicks vaccinated 
at 12 days of age by two knife sticks, and that less 
than half were immune to artificial inoculation at 
7 months. 

In vaccinating various ages from 13 to 42 days 
old, Lubbehusen and Beach (1937) found the 
systemic reaction slower of onset and progressively 
less severe with increasing age and evidenced more 
by retardation of growth than by mortality. In 
vaccinating at 1, 8, and 16 days of age, Hungerford 
(1938) reported satisfactory results on one farm, 
unevenness of growth on another, and a mortality 
of 60 per cent on a third. Weaver (1940) reported 
excessive mortality in day-old chicks vaccinated by 
wing stick over those vaccinated in the thigh. 

In 1942, Dickinson reported the results of the 
vaccination of chicks on 28 farms in 1940 and 1941. 
Grouped as 1 day, 2 to 8 days, and 9 to 18 days old, 
these suffered an average loss to 10 weeks of 4.27, 
4.49, and 6.28 per cent with a range of 2.1 to 5.5, 
0.77 to 19.77, and 2.2 to 11.47 per cent, respectively ; 
for 1941 and 1942, the average mortality was 7.66, 
5.44, and 3.27 with a range of 1.6 to 23.2, 1.0 to 
13.3, and 0.3 to 16.5 per cent, respectively. These 
vaccinations were done in a fold of skin on the 
thigh. The author found that chicks vaccinated 
when 1 day old were still immune up to 5 years. 
He attributed the high losses to intercurrent dis- 
eases. This point was emphasized by Graham and 
3randly (1940) who lost 41 per cent of the day-old 
chicks from pullorum-exposed stock, and 75.4 per 
cent when survivors of pullorum infection were vac- 
cinated at 3 weeks of age. As early as 1934, W. T. 
Johnson had advised against day-old chick vaccina- 
tion specifically because of complications with 
pullorum disease. 

Vaccination of Pigeons. 


Recovery from 
the natural disease produces a durable im- 
munity and, consequently, an artificial infec- 
tion with pigeon virus produces the same 
effect. However, the use of pigeon virus on 
the pigeon is followed by the same reaction 
and attended by the same hazards as the 


inoculation of fowl with fowlpox. There- 
fore, successful vaccination depends on an 
infection of a few follicles to avoid a severe 
reaction and generalization. 


Lipschiitz (1908) used a subcutaneous 
injection of Borrel’s strain of pigeon virus. 
Lahaye (1929) recommended that to at- 
tenuate pigeon virus for pigeon vaccination, 
it should always be passaged in pigeons of 
the same age and harvested after a given 
interval (10, 15, or 20 days). He claims 
that after a certain number of passages, 
the lesion tends to become confluent and 
forms a plaque that has a rose tint, and that 
at this stage it is sufficiently attenuated and 
will not produce generalization. Graham 
and Brandly (1940) found that pigeon virus 
gave a solid immunity but was often 
attended by generalization. 

Outbreaks of pigeon pox are more numer- 
ous than the literature reveals, and 
vaccination with pigeon virus is resorted to 
occasionally. However, it is most widely 
used in the armed services for the protec- 
tion of carrier pigeons. According to 
Angstrom, the vaccine is applied to five or 
six follicles at the age of 5 to 6 weeks. Green 
recommended vaccination when they are 
taken from the nest and mentions the thigh 
or breast as points of application. 

Since pigeon virus produces no systemic 
reaction in the fowl, and yet produces an 
immunity to fowlpox in proportion to the 
size of the lesion, the question arises as to 
the effect of fowl virus on the pigeon and 
its ability to produce immunity to the pigeon 
virus. As pointed out above, the fowl virus, 
on primary inoculation, rarely produces a 
lesion in the pigeon and hence, no immunity. 
Graham and Brandly (1940) merely say 
that in 250 vaccinated by the follicle method, 
the reaction was mild, without indicating 
whether the virus grew or not. In any 
event, these birds, as well as 20 vaccinated 
by the stick method, developed no immunity 
to pigeon virus. 

Turkey pox would apparently have the 
same status as fowlpox for the pigeon, and 
‘anary virus does not infect or immunize 
(Eberbeck and Kayser, 1932). 

Vaccination of Turkeys—As already in- 
dicated, turkeys may be infected with virus 
of turkey, fowl, or pigeon origin. 

Johnson (1929) reported that turkey and fowl 
viruses gave the same results, and that vaccination 
was highly successful (1930). Coronel (1934) 
found no immunologic difference between fowl and 
turkey virus. Brandly and Dunlap (1938) reported 
control of an outbreak by the use of an egg- 
propagated fowlpox virus, and, in tests on chickens 
Peaudette and Hudson found no immunologic differ 
ence between fowl and turkey pox. However, under 
field conditions, Hinshaw (1941) found that the 
duration of immunity provoked by fowlpox was 
not sufficient to protect turkeys through the breed- 
ing season. The incompleteness of immunity was also 
demonstrable by challenge which showed about 
50 per cent susceptibility in those vaccinated at 
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10 to 14 weeks. Revaccination of intended breeders 
was, therefore, recommended by Hinshaw and 
Dickinson (1942). Voults hatched from March to 
June and vaccinated in July or August should be 
revaccinated just before the breeding pens are set 
up and after market birds have been disposed of. 
Hinshaw recommended the use of either fowl or 
turkey virus applied to the skin of the thigh or, 
with care, to the skin of the caruncle. In 1945, he 
warned that if revaccination is carried out too early 
(in less than 6 months) the residual immunity 
might prevent a take, and hence there would be 
no additional immunity. He also made the inter- 
esting observation that skin immunity is of longer 
duration as shown by the presence of mucosal 
lesions in the absence of skin lesions. Consideration 
was given to the possibility of using a turkey virus, 
but now Hinshaw records that a poultryman used 
such a vaccine and suffered a heavy loss. This 
recalls the observation of Beaudette and Hudson 
(1941) that a turkey strain was far more pathogenic 
for fowl than a fowl strain. 

Regarding the use of pigeon virus in immunizing 
turkeys, Burnet (1933) reported that such birds 
were not immune. Beaudette and Hudson found the 
immunity incomplete when tests were made with 
chickens, and Hinshaw advised against the use of 
pigeon virus. 

Vaccination of Canaries.—Immunization 
of canaries with active virus offers a more 
difficult problem than immunization of non- 
passerine birds because of the nearly 100 
per cent mortality in the natural or inocu- 
lated disease. In general, fowl, turkey, and 
pigeon viruses are not infectious for the 
canary and, therefore, cannot be used as 
vaccines. 

Reis and Nobreka (1937) however, found a tri- 
pathogenic strain that infected the canary, fowl, 
and pigeon with the production of inclusion bodies 
and immunity. 

Burnet (1933) is apparently the only one to 
attempt immunization with killed virus, and he 
had no Durant and McDougal (1939) 
claim that they applied canary virus by the follicle 
method and found the birds susceptible thirty days 
later, but do not mention whether vaccination pro- 
They admit that a recovered bird 


success. 


duced a take. 
is immune. 

Beaudette (unpublished) studied the 
disease in a breeding establishment that 
hatched about 20,000 canaries a season. Two 
strains of virus were adapted to eggs ten 
vears ago and have been passaged irregu- 
larly since then. 

Canary pox is approximately 100 per cent 
fatal. Immuniz%tion experiments were be- 
gun in this plant in 1939, and each year all 
the young birds have been vaccinated by 
au wing stick using a suspension of the most 
advanced passage of an egg-propagated 
virus. In 1939, the loss incident to vaccina- 


tion was high in all lots—in one, 60 per 
cent—but each year, the average has de- 
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creased so that for the past three years it 
has been about 5 per cent from all causes. 
The question as to whether the reduction is 
due to a process of selection in consequence 
of vaccination, or to a decrease in patho- 
genicity of the virus in consequence of egg 
passage, cannot be answered. In support pf 
the latter, it may be cited that this strain 
would not produce a_ typical lesion in 
chickens and could not be carried in 
chickens when first isolated, but at present 
(over 70 passages) produces marked swell- 
ing of the follicles in chickens that are no 
different from those caused by pigeon virus; 
whereas other chickens, inoculated with 
another strain of canary pox just adapted to 
eggs, produced no infection whatever. In 
spite of the definite lesions now produced 
in chickens by the virus, they are not im- 
mune to fowlpox. During the war, this 
plant supplied birds to laboratories engaged 
in malarial experiments. 

Mammalian Viruses.—Some mammalian- 
pox viruses will infect chickens. V. Betegh 
(1912) infected the comb with sheep pox. 
V. Heelsbergen (1921) claimed that vaccine 
virus produced some protection against 
fowlpox. Doyle (1927) was able to infect 
the fowl, but not the pigeon or duck, with 
vaccinia. Zwick, Seifried, and Schaaf 
(1928) had no immunity from this virus 
and little from sheep virus. A fowl virus 
passed through rabbits produced some im- 
munity to fowlpox but was not considered 
practical. These authors claim, however, to 
have modified a fowl strain by passage 
through the rabbit, sheep, and cow to pro- 
duce a “gallin” vaccine that protected 
against natural, but not artificial, infection. 
Fortner (1931) and Irons (1934) found no 
cross immunity between fowlpox and 
vaccine virus. 

Strains of Fowlpox.—It is generally 
agreed that there are no immunologic dif- 
ferences between strains of fowlpox (Doyle, 
1927; Bierbaum, Eberbeck, Rasch, and Kay- 
ser, 1951; and others). Bierbaum et al. 
challenged birds vaccinated with the Wag- 
ner strain using the Wagner, Zwick, Poppe, 
and Mangold strains and found no differ- 
ences. 

Attempts at Modification —W. T. Johnson 
(1934) failed to produce a modification by 
growing fowlpox virus on the comb of a bird 
that had been vaccinated a month previously 
with pigeon pox, or one and one half years 
previously with fowlpox. Cultivation of the 
virus in eggs has resulted in no marked 
changes, and Glover (1939) found that 
pigeon virus grown in hen eggs did not 
take on the character of fowl virus and did 
not produce generalization on intravenous 
inoculation. 

Preservation. — In experimental work, 
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preservation of the virus for use within 
certain time limits is easily accomplished 
by refrigeration. Johnsen (1929) placed 
ground scabs in capsules held at 7 C. and 
intended that these be used within a week 
after sending to the field. But the prepara- 
tion of vaccines for commercial purposes 
requires that potency be maintained for an 
extended period. 


The development of the egg technique for 
growing viruses provided a means of pro- 
ducing concentrated virus. Boley (1937) 
suggested drying as a means of preserva- 
tion. Glover (1939) found that egg- 
propagated fowlpox and pigeon-pox viruses 
lost some potency on drying. Brandly, 
Graham, and Morrill (1941) made observa- 
tions on comb and egg-propagated viruses 
and found that virus dried at room tem- 
perature under vacuum was viable at 
twenty-four months, and was superior to 
that dried at room temperature alone. Dry- 
ing from a frozen state, under vacuum, 
appeared to have no advantage. In most 


cases, however, comb virus was viable longer 
than egg-propagated virus. Beaudette et al. 
(1948) dried virus from a frozen state 
under vacuum and over phosphoric an- 
hydride. Fowlpox (22 to 53 passages) was 
active to 3,598 days with one exception, and 
that grown in duck eggs (38 to 48 passages ) 


was active to 1,928 days. Pigeon pox (21 to 
106 passages) was active in 3,605 days with 
one exception, and that grown in duck eggs 
(42 to 56 passages) was active to 1,099 days. 
The twenty-first and fifty-fourth passages 
of canary pox were active 2,571 and 1,106 
days, respectively, and turkey pox (4 to 19 
passages) was active to 1,468 days with one 
exception. 


Some idea of the growth of the practice 
of pox vaccination may be gained from the 
amount of vaccine reported as distributed 
by licensed laboratories during the twenty- 
year period ending Dec. 31, 1947 (the last 
year for which figures are available). Thus, 
in 1928, about 1 million doses were dis- 
tributed ; but, in 1947, 40 million (estimated 
on the basis of mg. of virus produced). 
For the five-year period 1939 to 1943, 
production reports distinguish between 
vaccine produced in the egg and on the fowl 
or pigeon. In 1939, about 37 per cent of 
the pigeon pox and 19 per cent of the fowl- 
pox was produced in eggs; but in 1943, the 
figure rose to 81 per cent for pigeon pox, 
and 54 per cent for fowlpox. The figures 
also show a slight shift to the use of pigeon 
virus. Thus, in 1939, about 10 per cent of 
production was pigeon, and in 1943, it had 
increased to 14 per cent. This shift is 
probably more marked in New Jersey than 
elsewhere, because a laboratory which dis- 
tributes largely in this state has shown an 


increase in the percentage of pigeon pox 
used from 8.0 in 1940 to 15.7 in 1945. 


LARYNGOTRACHEITIS 


Our knowledge of this disease, twenty 
years ago, was rather meager. Hinshaw 
(1924) described it as infectious bronchitis. 
Ericksen (1924) and Kaupp (1924) saw the 
disease, and the latter referred to it as 
bronchopneumonia. May and Tittsler (1925) 
transmitted by tracheal swabbing a disease 
which they called tracheolaryngitis, and 
Beach (1926), Gwatkin (1929), Sawyer and 
Hamilton (1929), Weaver (1929), Graham, 
Thorpe, and James (1929) also demon- 
strated transmissibility, and the latter 
changed the name to infectious laryngo- 
tracheitis. 

Early attempts to demonstrate an etio- 
logic agent failed. Hinshaw recovered the 
cholera organism as had Beaudette (unpub- 
lished) earlier from the same feeding plant. 
Beach found the cholera organism as well 
as pox virus in some outbreaks. In 1925, 
Gwatkin considered the disease as acute pox 
but, in 1929, noted that birds recovered from 
the artificially produced disease were still 
susceptible to pox. However, the low inci- 
dence in old birds in enzoédtic areas sug- 
gested a virus agent. 

The virus responsible for the disease was 
first filtered by Beaudette and Hudson 
(1930), and this was confirmed by others 
(Beach, 1930; Graham, Thorpe, and James, 
1931; and Gibbs, 1931). It was also demon- 
strated that recovered birds are immune to 
reinoculation (Beaudette and Hudson, 1930; 
Kernohan, 1930; Gibbs, 1931; and Hinshaw, 
1931). 

Thus far, no immunologic differences have 
been found among the strains studied. Gibbs 
(1931) challenged birds with a California 
strain that had recovered from infection 
induced by six Massachusetts strains. Beach 
(1931) reported cross-neutralization be- 
tween a California and a New Jersey strain. 
Dobson (1935) reported that birds recovered 
from the Norfolk (English) strain were im- 
mune to an American strain and vice versa. 
Burnet (1936) and Burnet, Keogh, and Lush 
(1937) made the interesting observation 
that epizodtic strains (F and G) isolated by 
Seddon in New South Wales and an Ameri- 
can strain (highly pathogenic) produced 
lesions on the egg membrane with a distinct 
necrotic center, in contrast to the pox lesions 
of uniform texture produced by the mild 
enzootic strains (S1 and S2) from Victoria. 
Although no qualitative antigenic differ- 
ences were found, the epizodtic strains were 
more easily neutralized irrespective of the 
serum, and these differences were retained 
after years of propagation. 

Immune Serum.— Graham, Thorpe, and 
James (1931) reported that serum of ma- 
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ture or resistant birds failed to protect birds 
against exposure. Gibbs (1933) reported 
that one dose of serum, given the day symp- 
toms appeared, was not as effective as two 
doses given on the day symptoms started, 
and that serum given two days after the 
appearance of symptoms was of no value. 
Birds that were not affected by a simul- 
taneous injection of serum and virus de- 
veloped no permanent immunity. Brandly 
(1934) found that serum neutralizes the 
virus in vitro, and serum administered in- 
tratracheally, as late as forty-four hours 
after exposure, prevented or delayed the 
appearance of the disease. 

Inactivated Virus. — Kernohan (1930) 
had negative results with subcutaneous in- 
jections of 10 per cent exudate suspensions 
inactivated at 55 C. for one hour, plus 0.5 
per cent phenol; 5 per cent formalin; equal 
parts of glycerin and 0.5 per cent phenol; 
or saline suspensions exposed to chloroform 
vapor for thirty minutes. Graham, Thorpe, 
and James (1931) had negative results with 
chemically treated tissue vaccines (lungs, 
liver, spleen, kidney) given subcutaneously. 
Chemically killed organisms associated with 
the disease produced no protection and 
serum of birds immunized against such 
antigens was nonprotective. 

Live Virus. — Kernohan (1930) gave 
groups of 10-week-old chickens tenfold 
serial dilutions of virus to 10% intra- 
tracheally, but they merely contracted the 
disease, as did day-old chicks when the 
experiment was repeated. Gibbs (1933) in- 
jected various dilutions of a Seitz filtrate 
intravenously and obtained some survivors 
that were immune, especially if more than 
one dose was given. Subcutaneous injec- 
tions up to three doses of 2 cc. each of a 
1 : 25 dilution of filtrate failed to immunize, 
but 3 cc. of nonfiltered virus in 50 per cent 
glycerin induced some resistance. Before 
this, Hudson and Beaudette (unpublished) 
had attempted immunization by subcutane- 
ous, conjunctival, and feather-quill inocula- 
tions. But even as late as 1936, Nakamura 
proposed the subcutaneous injection of live 
virus on the basis that of the various routes 
of injection that did not produce the disease 
(cloacal and cutaneous), this one stimulated 
the production of the greatest concentration 
of antibodies. 

Hinshaw (1931) records that California poultry- 
men introduced infected birds into their flocks after 
the cockerels had been sold and before production 
began. Hudson (1931) attempted to hold inocu- 
lated chicks at a high environmental temperature to 
insure a low death rate and, while the loss at room 
temperature was 58 to 60 per cent, it was still 32 
to 40 pér cent at 37 to 39 C. 

Attempts to modify the virus by passage in an- 
other host have met with failure. Kernohan (1931) 


observed that on a farm where chickens and 
pheasants were affected, ducks, peacocks, domestic 
Mallards, pigeons, doves, parakeets, canaries, and 
other species escaped the disease. However, the 
virus was recovered only from the chickens. Beach 
(1931) also reported inability to infect ducks, 
pigeons, sparrows, crows, starlings, doves, and mam- 
mals. Since Kernohan was unable to recover virus 
from pheasants, Hudson and Beaudette (1932) at- 
tempted to infect pheasants by a preliminary passage 
through a hybrid. The hybrid available (pheasant- 
bantam) readily took the disease, and virus from it 
produced a fatal infection in 2 chicks as well as 
in a pheasant. In fact, virus from a chicken pro- 
duced fatal iniection in a pheasant and the virus 
from it was infectious for chicks. Obviously, no 
modification had been effected. 

Gibbs (1933) reported no modification of the 
virus in consequence of serial passage in the cloaca 
over a period of fifty-eight days when transfers 
were made every three days. 

Possibly, Brandly (1936) had modification in 
mind when he inoculated the virus into turkey, 
duck, guinea, and pigeon eggs. Growth was ob- 
tained only in turkey eggs with the strain (8090) 
used. Later (1937), he repeated the trials with 
duck and guinea eggs and a strain of lower viru- 
lence (J), but the results were negative. 

The present methol of immunization had its 
inception in the report by Hudson and Beaudette 
(1932), that virus placed on the cloacal mucosa 
caused an inflammation by the third day. On the 
fourth day, a second bird was inoculated with virus 
from the first bird, and thereafter, four more cloacal 
passages were made at intervals of three days 
On each passage, a bird was also inoculated intra- 
tracheally, with the result that all took the disease 
and 1 died. In the end, the cloacally inoculated birds 
resisted tracheal inoculation, and the survivors of 
tracheal inoculation resisted cloacal infection. The 
reinoculations were made cleven to twenty-seven 
days after the first. Gibbs (1933) found that birds 
previously immunized by intravenous injections re- 
sisted inoculation in the bursa of Fabricius, but 
control birds developed an inflamation. Gibbs vac- 
cinated chicks 6, 10, 12, and 14 days old with some 
loss in the younger ones, but 49 of the 55 survivors 
resisted a challenge fourteen days and five months 
later. Gibbs noted that the appearance of a take 
was no different from that induced by microérgan- 
isms from the respiratory tract. On the basis of 
comparative tests, it is claimed that bursal vaccina- 
tion gave a higher percentage of takes than cloacal 
vaccination. 

Beaudette and Hudson (1933) reported that 
4 mg. of dried virus per cubic centimeter of diluent 
gave satisfactory takes, and attempts were made to 
increase the percentage by incorporating sand or 
kieselguhr in the vaccine. In trials with vaccine 
containing 20, 10, and 5 mg. per cubic centimeter, 
the larger amounts, in general, gave a higher per- 
centage of takes. 

It is evident now that the difficulty of early 
workers was that of obtaining a highly potent virus, 
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Thus, Beach, Schalm, and Lubbehusen (1934) ob- 
tained an average of 50.5 per cent takes in four 
flocks of 1,451 birds, and on revaccination of the 
718 negative birds, obtained 80.6 per cent takes. 
It was assumed, however, that a better method of 
application was needed, so they resorted to the 
intrabursal injection of 0.1 cc. of virus by means of 
a curved, blunt needle, with the idea that this 
would prevent washing out, give greater uniformity 
of dosage, and be more refined. Birds vaccinated 
by this and the cloacal method with a 1:50 virus 
dilution showed no difference on challenge, but 
when 1: 500 and 1: 5,000 dilutions were used, the 
bursal method had an advantage. In field trials, 
a 1: 500 dilution was used for bursal, and a 1 : 50 
for cloacal, vaccination. The results, based on chal- 
lenge to revaccination, were in favor of the cloacal 
method in two lots, equal in one, and in favor of 
the bursal method in three lots. But, judged on the 


basis of readable takes on primary vaccination, the 


cloacal method is favored in four of the six lots. 
Here it should be pointed out that while a 1 : 500 
dilution was used for bursal vaccination, 1 cc. 
would supply only 10 doses, whereas the same 
amount is sufficient for at least 50 vaccinations by 
the cloacal method. And, if one were limited to 
bursal administration, immunization would be lim- 
ited only to birds which still retained this cul de sac. 

There is no explanation for the surprising report 


‘of Scott and Brandly (1934) to the effect that 13 
of 25 pullets contracted the disease after vaccination. 


\ means of producing a more concentrated virus 
was made possible by the report of Burnet (1934) 
hat the virus could be cultivated on the chorioal- 
lantoic membrane of the developing egg. Before 
this, Beach (1932) had carried one strain of virus 
through 22 serial passages im the Li-Rivers tissue 
culture medium. Brandly (1935) then demonstrated 
that after 23 serial passages in eggs, there was no 
decrease in concentration of virus, and that in 
comparative tests on chicks 5 to 6 weeks old, there 
Was no difference in tracheal and egg-propagated 
Virus. In 1936, he reported that no change had 
taken place after 35 passages. 

From this point on, the use of egg-propagated 
Virus became a common practice except in foreign 
Countries. Thus, San Miguel (1936), in Chile, re- 
ported the vaccination of 290 birds (2 months old) 
and 1,525 (3 to 4% months old) and obtained 92 
and 76 per cent takes, respectively, with the loss 
of only 1 bird out of 15 that took the disease after 
vaccination. In Australia, Hungerford (1938-39) 
records that vaccination is done by the department 
whenever an outbreak is reported. In these emer- 
gency vaccinations, virus from affected birds is 
used to make vaccine and the results are reported 
to be completely satisfactory since the practice 
began in 1936. A few cases are cited such as 140 
(16 weeks old) and 105 birds (17 weeks old) vac- 
cinated with 95 and 97 per cent takes, respectively, 
with the loss of 1 bird, in contrast to the loss of 
138 out of 982 nonvaccinated birds. And the loss 
of 500 on one farm, and 30 per cent in one pen on 
an adjoining farm, with no loss in the rest of the 


pens in which birds were vaccinated immediately. 

Further comparative tests with tracheal and egg- 
propagated virus were reported by Brandly (1936). 
Birds were read on the fourth, fifth, and sixth days 
and challenged three or four weeks later. Of birds 
vaccinated with tracheal virus, the percentage of 
takes varied from 88.2 to 92, and 64.7 to 82 per cent 
resisted challenge ; whereas of those vaccinated with 
egg-propagated virus, 82 to 100 per cent showed 
takes and 75.0 to 90.9 resisted challenge. The lower 
percentage of immune birds, in comparison to the 
percentage of takes, indicates that some false posi- 
tives were recorded. 

Although the cloacal method of vaccination is 
the standard practice, Molgard and Covett (1947) 
made the interesting observation that virus brushed 
into the feather follicles produces a swelling on 
the second day which reaches a maximum on the 
fifth day, and subsides by the seventh or eighth day, 
and that birds previously vaccinated by the vent 
resist this method of application and vice versa. 
The same reaction was produced by a commercial 
vaccine and a strain from Minnesota. In later tests, 
only one out of six commercial vaccines examined 
failed to produce this reaction even though it pro- 
duced excellent takes by the vent method which, 
in turn, protected birds against a subsequent follicle 
inoculation four weeks later. This vaccine was 
egg-propagated. 

These authors also applied virus by the 
wing-stick method and observed only mild 
or negative reactions and, of 12 birds chal- 
lenged by tracheal inoculation fifty-four 
days later, 5 took the disease and 3 died. 

In comparative tests on cloacal- and 
follicle-vaccinated birds 2 to 7 weeks old, 
no marked difference was found in the 
percentage of takes obtained. At times 
during the year, follicle-vaccinated birds 
were challenged by tracheal inoculation and 
were found immune. Since birds vaccinated 
by the cloacal method were not challenged, 
no real difference was established. In field 
trials, 1,992 birds (11 weeks old) vaccinated 
by the cloacal method showed 96.6 per cent 
takes, and the 33 vaccinated by the follicle 
method gave satisfactory reactions. Again, 
2,108 vaccinated by the vent gave 95.45 per 
cent takes, and all of 1,053 reacted satis- 
factorily to follicle vaccination. Laryngo- 
tracheitis was not observed in these birds 
during the winter. 

The authors suggested that this method 
might have advantages in dealing with birds 
that have wet vents, and that there might 
be less virus discharged by the follicles than 
by the vent. However, long experience has 
demonstrated that potent vaccines produce 
takes regardless of the condition of the vent, 
and whether more virus is discharged from 
the vent or not, respiratory tract infection 
is no problem. Moreover, the follicle method 
would require considerably more time and 
vaccine. Nevertheless, the observation is 
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interesting and may have possibilities in 
another connection. 


Preservation.-Gibbs (1933) dried virus 
over phosphoric anhydride and reported that 
when the vacuum was less than 300« (Mc- 
Leod gauge), the virus was inconsistently 
preserved, but when more than 300s, the 
three strains tested were preserved up to 
450 days. 

Of the two lots of incubator-dried virus peri- 
odically tested by cloacal application by Beaudette 
and Hudson (1934), one gave a higher percentage 
of takes than the other, and one lot showed a 
decided drop in potency by 190 days. 

Schalm and Beach (1935) showed that virus 
dried by the Swift method retained its virulence 
for 298 to 661 days, but when dried over CaCle at 
refrigerator temperature and held there, it was 
viable only 100 to 371 days. Brandly (1937) dried 
egg virus over CaCl or H.SO, and held it at 8 C. 

Since the success of vaccination depends primarily 
on potent virus, commercial vaccines must be dried 
in a manner to insure long holding under the con- 
ditions to which such products are exposed. That 
such requirements could be met was shown by 
Beaudette and Hudson (1939) in testing periodi- 
cally, by cloacal application, seven lots of egg- 
propagated virus at levels of 1, 5, 10, and 20 mg. of 
dried virus per cubic centimeter of diluent. The 
lots varied only with respect to the age of the egg 
at the time of inoculation (11 to 17 days). Each lot 
was harvested on the fourth day and dried from a 
frozen state under high vacuum over phosphoric 
anhydride. In tests up to 471 days, all lots were still 
suitable regardless of dose. Of the 252 chickens 
used, only 3 failed to show a readable take, and of 
these, only 1 was susceptible to challenge. Later, 
Beaudette, Miller, Bivins, and Hudson (1948) 
tested the viability of similarly prepared virus by 
egg inoculation. Tests were made on various pas- 
sages (21 to 157) after holding from 311 to 3,359 
days, and all were found to be active. A second 
strain tested in the fifth and sixth passages after 
holding 1,085 and 1,152 days, respectively, was 
inactive, but another sixth passage was active at 
927 days. 


Duration of Immunity.—Since recovered 
birds apparently enjoy a lifelong immunity, 
it is generally presumed that vaccinated 
birds enjoy a durable immunity, and field 
evidence would seem to confirm this. There 
are few figures, but those of Beach, Schalm, 
and Lubbehusen (1934) are as extended as 
any and show that vaccinated birds have 
withstood challenge to 346 days—the long- 
est period tested. 

Carriers.—The enzootic nature of laryn- 
gotracheitis has long been known and re- 
sults from carriers, as shown by Graham, 
Thorpe, and James and Gibbs (1931). 

Beaudette and Komarov (1931) found carriers 
forty-three days after an outbreak. A month later, 
6 of & and sixteen months later, 3 of 25 still 


carried the virus in the trachea. Gibbs (1932) found 
14 carriers in 504 examined and later (1933) re- 
ported 22 out of about 1,000 survivors. One bird 
was still a carrier at 741 days. He made the 
observation that a carrier state is not necessarily 
associated with rales, and that a bird with rales is 
not necessarily a carrier. Carriers were also re- 
ported by Scott and Brandly (1934) and Brandly 
(1934). 

Since the natural disease is occasionally pro- 
ductive of a carrier state, it would seem that the 
virus might occasionally survive in the vent of 
vaccinated birds. However, Gibbs (1933) could 
not recever virus later than nine days after vac- 
cination and not after three days when placed in 
the vent of an immune bird. Beaudette and Hudson 
(1933) were unable to find virus in the vent three 
weeks after vaccination. Beach, Schalm, and Lub- 
behusen (1934) put 125 susceptible birds in a Jock 
one month after it had been vaccinated, saw no 
infection, and showed later that 6 of the exposed 
birds were still susceptible. In 1935, Beach report 
more detailed studies based on direct swabbing — 
scrapings of mucous membrane of birds destroy 
at intervals of five to twelve days after vaccination, 
Virus was recovered from all birds on the fifth 
and sixth days, but in only 1 of 3 birds by either 
method of sampling on the seventh, and in no bird 
after this time. 

General Consideration. —In 1939, Beau- 
dette and Hudson pointed out the advan- 
tages of an egg-propagated vaccine over one 
produced in the trachea, since the latter 
might be contaminated with the coryza, 
cholera, and pathogenic streptococci and/or 
such viruses as bronchitis, pox, lymphoma- 
tosis, plague, and Newcastle disease. Such 
a pathogen would have to survive drying 
and holding and be able to infect, directly 
or indirectly, by the cloacal route. Hazards 
associated with the use of natural virus 
have also been pointed out by Dunlap (1939), 
Brandly (1935), and Weaver (1942) who 
added the warning that even flocks which 
supply eggs for propagated vaccine should 
be selected as free of leucosis and inoculable 
tumors. With the appearance of Newcastle 
disease in the United States, licensed labora- 
tories are no longer permitted to use birds 
in the production of any poultry vaccine. 

Black and Beaudette (1934) outlined four con- 
ditions under which vaccination is justified: (a) on 
farms where the disease is enzodtic; (b) as an 
emergency to prevent further spread; (c) to pro- 
tect known susceptibles to be added to a flock of 
survivors; and (d) on newly established farms in 
known enzodtic areas. Vaccination is recommended 
at any age after 6 weeks, including laying birds, 
since there is no systemic reaction. Chicks some- 
what younger than 6 weeks may be done if neces- 
sary but, as pointed out by Gibbs, the very young 
(2 weeks) may suffer some loss. 

“A vaccine that will produce 95 per cent readable 
takes is adequate since, in this case, the majority 
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that fail to develop readable takes are immunized 
anyway. The claim by Gibbs (1936) that the degree 
of immunity depends or the severity of the vent 
reaction hardly seems true because it is common 
knowledge that, in general, the older the bird the 
less intense the reaction, yet such birds are as 
solidly immunized as younger ones. A vaccine 
that produces a low percentage of takes merely 
sets up a vent infection in some birds which spreads 
to the respiratory tract of succeptible birds and is 
followed by losses that begin about the tenth day 
( Beaudette, 1939). 

Beaudette (1939) and Weaver (1942) have 
pointed out that since vaccination does not produce 
carriers, it may be a means of eradicating the 
disease on a farm. 

In 1942, Beaudette discussed the common 
errors made in vaccination which included: 
errors in diagnosis, impotent vaccine, care- 
Jess application, stretching dosage, failure 
to read takes on the fifth day, failure to 
vaccinate all susceptible birds or to isolate 
vaccinated from nonvaccinated birds, and 
‘using out-dated vaccine or vaccine that has 
been mixed too long before application. 

In testing several lots of vaccine from 
four commercial laboratories, it was found 
that the potency was generally low, that 
different serials from the same laboratory 
varied, and that several, even before expira- 
tion, were already unsuitable. 

Based on vaccine production in licensed 
laboratories, the practice of vaccination has 
grown from the 700,000 vaccinated in 1933, 
when the product was first produced, to a 
high of 32 million in 1942—a year of heavy 
age production. Since then, the average 

s been about 25 million a year. For the 
five-year period 1939 to 1943, during which 
figures permit a distinction between egg- 
and fowl-produced vaccine, it was ‘ound 
that, whereas 60 per cent was produced 
from eggs in 1939, the figure rose to 94 
per cent in 1943. 

' (To be concluded in November JOURNAL.) 


The Drenching Bottle, A Prognostic 
Agent? 


Although the present tendency is for vet- 
erinarians to administer medicine by the 
stomach tube instead of by the drenching 
bottle, the latter provides some information 
to the observing practitioner which the 
stomach tube does not. 

The reaction of a dying cow to drenching 
is characteristic but difficult to describe. 
An almost identical reaction can be secured 
by attempting to drench a cow after ad- 
ministering 2 to 3 oz. of chloral hydrate in 
several quarts of water. ‘ 

This is sometimes important. Unlike 
horses, cows fail to show the anxious, 
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pinched facial expression as a result of 
great pain and impending death.—C. H. 
Haasjes, D.V.M., 


Comparison of Mastitis Tests 


Eighty-seven quarters from 26 cows af- 
fected with mastitis were studied in an 
effort to correlate the results given by the 
chloride, catalase, cultural, and Whiteside 
tests, the total cell count, and the histo- 
pathologic examination of udder tissue. The 
accuracy of the chloride, catalase, Whiteside 
tests, and the total cell count was found to 
be 50.6, 46.0, 49.4, 45.0 per cent, respec- 
tively, when judged on the basis of the cul- 
ture test. When judged on the results of his- 
topathologic examination, the comparison 
was 87, 92, 82, and 100 per cent, respec- 
tively. The bromthymol blue test was found 
to be unreliable. The culture test, even 
using fresh and incubated milk as well as 
udder tissue, did not identify more than 45 
per cent of the cases as judged by the histo- 
logic examination. A total cell count of 
21,000 per cubic centimeter was indicative 
of pathologic changes in the udder tissue. 
The type of lesions caused by the various 
organisms are described. (J. Comp. Path. 
and Therap., 59, April, 1949: 81-90). 


Mastitis Treatment 

There is a rapidly growing list of bougies 
and ointments for use in treating mastitis. 
Bougies containing from 25,000 to 100,000 
units of penicillin, and supplemented with 
streptomycin or bacitracin, are available, as 
are ointments (in disposable containers) 
carrying approximately these dosages per 
ounce or per tube. 


Metritis in Sows 


Successful treatment of metritis in sows 
is being reported by an increasing number 
of alert practitioners. They administer a 
moderate dose of stilbestrol to exfoliate the 
uterus, and inject into this organ enough 
sulfanilamide in oil to subdue the infection. 
The amount should be gauged so that it 
does not exceed the full oral dose of sulfa- 
nilamide.—-A. H. Quin, D.V.M., Missouri. 


In the microscopic examination of animal 
brain tissue for Negri bodies, trial surveys 
have shown that the cumbersome practice 
of preparing histologic sections is not neces- 
sary. A film of brain tissue, when properly 
prepared, is just as accurate for diagnostic 
purposes and is manifestly simpler, quicker, 
and cheaper.—U.S. Public Health Service. 
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TRANSMISSIBLE gastroenteritis probably is 
not the most important cause of baby pig 
mortality, but in individual herds it has 
caused losses as high as 80 to 100 per cent 
of the pigs farrowed. There are no figures 
from any large area to indicate the prev- 
alence of the disease or the resulting finan- 
cial loss, but available evidence indicates 
that its incidence is increasing. During 
the past several years, we have observed 
sporadic outbreaks of the disease character- 
ized by vomiting, diarrhea, dehydration, 
rapid loss of weight, and high death loss in 
young pigs. In older swine, diarrhea, vom- 
iting, and loss of appetite are the most 
characteristic symptoms. The most con- 
sistent sym»vtom in older swine is diarrhea. 
Recovery in older swine is rather prompt 
and the mortality is very low. 

Doyle and Hutchings' have reported cases 
where the disease apparently spreads from 
baby pigs and brood sows to shoats on the 
same farm. We know from experimental 
results and field observations that swine 
may be affected regardless of age or size, 
but the mortality and economic loss to the 
producer decrease as the animals become 
older. 

The pathologic features that are most 
evident are gastritis, enteritis, degeneration 
of the kidney, atonic intestines, and a very 
fluid, whitish, yellowish, or greenish intes- 
tinal content. The hyperemia and hemor- 
rhage of the stomach and intestine are 
limited largely to the mucosa and can be 
seen easily from the serous side of these 
organs. The kidney often shows degenera- 
tive changes, and may contain large quanti- 
ties of urates. The most nearly constant 
finding is a fluid, whitish, yellowish, or 
greenish ‘:ntestinal content. 

Microscopic examinations have revealed 
very little more than can be seen by gross 
examination of the tissues. 

We have visited a number of herds af- 
fected with transmissible gastroenteritis 
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and an example will illustrate the damage 
which may be caused by this disease. The 
farm in question was visited on Feb. 21, 
1949. On the evening of February 16, the 
owner noticed his sows were not eating 
normally. The following morning these 
sows were scouring, and that evening some 
of the 3-week-old pigs had a profuse diar- 
rhea. The night of February 17, four lit- 
ters of pigs were born, and by February 
20, all of them were dead. Upon our ar- 
rival, the owner reported the loss of 15 of 


rig. t—type or cage used tor isolation of baby pigs. 


60, 3-week-old pigs in addition to the afore- 
mentioned litters. About two weeks later, 
a return visit was made. This time, the 
owner reported an additional loss of 20, 3- 
week-old pigs, making a total loss of 62 of 
the 86 pigs farrowed on this farm. The 
infection apparently was brought to the 
farm by 2 sows purchased from a local sales 
barn four days before the initial symptoms 
were observed in the brood sows. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The studies reported in this paper were 
made to determine the following: transmis- 
sibility of gastroenteritis by using ground 
organs and Berkefeld N filtrates of some 
organs and tissues of affected pigs, blood 
cell changes, dilution of ground gastroin- 
testinal tract necessary for infection, effect 
of age of pigs and route of exposure on 
susceptibility, heat and phenol sensitivity 
of the causative agent, the effect of normal 
gastrointestinal tract on baby pigs, and the 
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effect of the method of treatment on the 
disease. A total of 250 pigs, 1 to 19 days 
old, was used in the studies. 

In an effort to study as many different 
phases of the problem as possible, pigs were 
removed from the farrowing pens and 
placed in cages from one to five days fol- 
lowing birth. Specially constructed wire 
cages were used for this study, since it was 


TABLE I|—Pigs Exposed to Filtrates Heated to Varying 
Degrees 
Heat 


Time 

Heated 
30 min. 
60 min. 
30 min. 
30 min, 
45 min. 
20 min. 
30 min. 


Pigs 
(No.) 


considered necessary to maintain the young 
pigs in isolation. Each cage was designed 
to hold 2 pigs. The cages (fig. 1) were 
constructed so that they could be thorough- 
ly cleaned and sterilized after each trial. 
All pigs were fed pasteurized whole cow's 
milk with ferrous sulfate added to prevent 
‘anemia. Each pig was given 6 to 8 oz. of 
milk at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. daily. Within 
twelve to eighteen hours after removal from 
the sow, the pigs usually drank well and 
made satisfactory gains thereafter, if they 
vere not infected. Two unexposed control 
igs were kept in a cage in each trial made, 
s a check on the management. If the con- 
rol pigs became ill, the results of the entire 
rial were discarded. Also, with each trial, 
pigs were placed in a cage and exposed to 
untreated, ground gastrointestinal tract or 
filtrates as a test on the activity of the ma- 
terial being used. 

All tissues and gastrointestinal contents 
used in exposing pigs were ground in a 
sterile Waring blender. The finely divided 
material thus obtained was used either un- 
diluted or diluted with sterile physiologic 
Salt solution to the desired concentration. 
Wherever Berkefeld N filtrates were used, 
the tissues were first ground and then cen- 
trifuged at 8,000 r.p.m. for three minutes, 
after which the supernatant was filtered. 
The resulting filtrate was cultured aérobi- 
cally, anaérobically, and in 10 per cent CO, 
on bacto tryptose agar (Difco) and in tryp- 
tose broth. Stock supplies of tissues and 
filtrates from affected pigs were placed in 
a freezer for storage at -28 C. 

The transmissibility of this disease has 
been reported previously by Doyle and 
Hutchings. Further transmission studies 
have been conducted, using ground gastro- 
intestinal tract and six visceral organs and 
brain of affected pigs as the source of inoc- 


ulum. A total of 80 pigs, 1 to 5 days of 
age, were exposed per os to ground material 
as follows: 58 to gastrointestinal tract, 4 
to liver, 4 to kidney, 4 to brain, 6 to spleen, 
2 to heart, and 2 to lung. 

Transmission of the disease by filtrates 
of the ground gastrointestinal tract has 
been demonstrated by feeding them to 34 
pigs 1 to 5 days old. 

Blood changes occurring in animals af- 
fected with gastroenteritis were studied on 
10 pigs that were exposed when 3 days old. 
Four pigs were fed ground gastrointestinal 
tract, 4 were fed gastrointestinal filtrates, 
and 2 were left unexposed as controls. Blood 
samples were taken either from the ear or 
from the anterior vena cava on the day of 
exposure and once each day thereafter until 
death, or until six samples had been ex- 
amined. 

Ten pigs were fed 2 cc. of 1 : 25, 1 : 40, 
1 : 1,000, or 1 : 1,000,000 dilution of 
ground gastrointestinal tract in normal 
saline as follows: 2 had 1 : 25, 2 had 1 : 
40, 2 had 1 : 1,000, and 4 had 1 : 1,000,000 
dilutions. 

To determine the age susceptibility of 
pigs, the following age groups were fed 
ground gastrointestinal tract as follows: 
5 pigs 9 days old; 2 pigs 12 days old; and 
2 pigs 19 days old. 

In a study of the routes of exposure by 
which a pig may be infected, 50 pigs, 1 to 
5 days of age, were exposed to gastroin- 
testinal filtrates by six different routes as 
follows: per os, 34; intravenously, 6; in- 
traperitoneally, 2; intracranially, 2; intra- 
muscularly, 4; and subcutaneously, 2. 

To determine the heat resistance of the 
causative agent, 29 pigs, 1 to 5 days of age, 
were exposed per os to heated gastrointesti- 
nal filtrates as shown in table 1. 

The resistance of the causative agent to 
phenol was studied by feeding 8 pigs gas- 
trointestinal filtrates containing different 
concentrations of phenol incubated at 37 C. 
for thirty minutes as follows: 4 pigs fed 
filtrates containing 0.5 per cent phenol; 2 
pigs fed filtrates containing 0.1 per cent 
phenol; and 2 pigs fed filtrates containing 
0.05 percent phenol. 

To determine the effect of normal gastro- 
intestinal tract on baby pigs, 8 pigs, 1 to 
5 days of age, were fed 4 cc. of ground 
gastrointestinal tract from a normal pig. 

Streptomycin and sulfamethazine were 
used in an effort to find a treatment for 
transmissible gastroenteritis. Eight pigs, 
exposed to ground gastrointestinal tract 
from infected pigs, were given 125 mg. of 
streptomycin intramuscularly morning and 
evening for three days or until death. Sul- 
famethazine, 0.5 gr. per pound of body 
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weight, was injected intraperitoneally twice 
daily for two days into 4 pigs exposed to 
gastrointestinal filtrates from infected pigs. 


RESULTS 


Of 80 pigs, 74 fed ground gastrointesti- 
nal tract, liver, kidney, brain, spleen, or lung 
showed symptoms and lesions of transmis- 
sible gastroenteritis. Two of 58 exposed to 
gastrointestinal tract, both of 2 pigs ex- 
posed to ground heart, and 2 of 6 exposed 
to spleen remained in a healthy condition. 

Of 34 pigs fed ground gastrointestinal 
tract filtrates, 30 showed typical symptoms 
and lesions of transmissible gastroenteritis. 
In 4 of these pigs, a postive diagnosis of 
transmissible gastroenteritis was not made. 

The blood cell studies of affected pigs 
showed a 49 per cent increase in leucocytes 
on the fourth day after exposure as com- 
pared with the leucocyte count of the con- 
trol animals. The neutrophils were in- 
creased by 21 per cent and lymphocytes de- 
creased by 28 per cent. The neutrophil 
cell type changed from 45.8 per cent seg- 
mented cells and 16 per cent band cells on 
the day of exposure to 22.6 per cent seg- 
mented cells and 44 per cent band-type cells 
on the fourth day after exposure. 

All pigs fed 2 cc. of 1 : 25, 1 : 40, and 
1 : 1,000 dilutions of ground gastrointesti- 
nal tract showed symptoms and lesions of 
transmissible gastroenteritis. Two of the 
4 pigs fed 2 cc. of a 1 : 1,000,000 dilution 
of gastrointestinal tract became affected, 
and 2 remained healthy. 

All of the 9-day-old pigs and 1 of the 2, 
12-day-old pigs fed gastrointestinal tract 
died, and upon postmortem examination 
showed lesions of transmissible gastroen- 
teritis. One of the 2, 12-day-old pigs and 
both of the 2, 19-day-old pigs showed some 
evidence of infection by scouring on the 
second and third days after exposure, but 
they apparently recovered and were dis- 
missed from the experiment. 

Thirty of 34 pigs fed ground gastroin- 
testinal tract filtrates, and all of the pigs 
exposed intracranially, intraperitoneally, 
intravenously, intramuscularly, sub- 
cutaneously showed typical symptoms and 
lesions of transmissible gastroenteritis. In 
4 of the pigs exposed per os, a positive di- 
agnosis of transmissible gastroenteritis was 
not made. 

Of the 29 pigs used in the experiment to 
determine the heat resistance of the causa- 
tive agent, 12 died and 17 remained alive. 
All 6 pigs fed filtrates of the ground gastro- 
intestinal tract heated at 48 C. for thirty 
minutes died, as did the 2 pigs fed filtrates 
heated at 48 C. for sixty minutes, and 4 of 
the 13 pigs fed filtrates heated at 56 C. for 


thirty minutes. All of the pigs fed filtrates 
heated at 55 C. for thirty minutes, 56 C. 
for forty-five minutes, 60 C. for twenty 
minutes, 64 C. for thirty minutes, and 9 of 
the 13 pigs fed filtrates heated at 56 C. for 
thirty minutes remained in good health. 

The 4 pigs fed filtrates of the gastro- 
intestinal tract containing 0.5 per cent 
phenol remained in good health; but the 2 
pigs fed filtrates containing 0.1 per cent 
phenol and the 2 fed filtrates containing 
0.05 per cent phenol died of transmissible 
gastroenteritis. 

The 8 pigs which were fed ground gastro- 
intestinal tract from a normal pig never 
showed any evidence of disease. On post- 
mortem, they were found to be normal. 

The 8 pigs fed ground gastrointestinal 
tract from an infected pig, and then in- 
jected intramuscularly with 125 mg. of 
streptomycin twice daily, died of gastro- 
enteritis. The 4 pigs fed gastrointestinal 
tract filtrates from infected pigs, and then 
given intraperitoneal injections of 0.5 gr. 
of sulfamethazine per pound of body weight, 
died of gastroenteritis. 


DISCUSSION 


The fact that the disease developed fol- 
lowing per os exposure to ground tissues 
of the gastrointestinal tract, kidney, liver, 
brain, spleen, and lungs of infected pigs, 
indicates that the causative agent is widely 
distributed in the body of the infected ani- 
mal. Ground gastrointestinal tract of 
healthy pigs, when fed, did not cause any 
disease. This indicates that something 
other than gastrointestinal tissue and nor- 
mal intestinal contents is responsible for 
the manifestations seen in the disease un- 
der observation. 

The blood cell changes showed a 49 per 
cent increase in leucocytes on the fourth 
day after exposure. This increase in leuco- 
cytes may be attributed mainly to an in- 
crease in the neutrophils. The neutrophil 
cell type changed from 45.8 per cent seg- 
mented type and 16 per cent band type on 
the day of exposure to 22.6 per cent seg- 
mented type -~1 44 per cent band type on 
the fourth day softer exposure. This in- 
crease and change probably indicates a 
rapid production of neutrophils to meet 
the demand of the body defenses. The in- 
creased number of neutrophils can probably 
be explained by the gastritis and enteritis 
seen in many cases. 

Dilutions of gastrointestinal filtrates as 
high as 1 : 1,000,000, in physiologic salt 
solution, reproduced the disease experiment- 
ally. The rapidity with which the disease 
spreads from litter to litter on an infected 
farm strongly suggests that the minimum 
infective dose is very small, 
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In view of the experimental results and 
field observations, it has been concluded 
that the susceptibility is greatly decreased 
as the pigs get older. This does not mean 
that older animals do not become sick, but 
it does mean that the death losses in older 
swine are likely to be low. 


SUMMARY 


1) Transmissible gastroenteritis is a 
sporadic disease characterized by diarrhea, 
vomiting, dehydration, and high death 
losses in baby pigs. On postmortem, there 
may be gastritis, enteritis, degeneration of 
the kidney, congestion of the mesenteric 
blood vessels, atonic intestine with very 
fluid contents, or any combination of the 
above. 

2) The disease in young pigs is readily 
transmitted per os by ground gastrointesti- 
nal tract, kidney, spleen, liver, brain, or 
lungs. Gastrointestinal filtrates have also 
been effective in reproducing the disease. 


3) The blood cell picture is changed some- 
what. The leucocytes are increased, proba- 
bly as a result of an increase in neutrophils. 
The type of neutrophil cell changes from 
predominantly segmented in normal pigs 
to the band-type cell in infected pigs. 

4) Dilutions of 1 : 25, 1 : 40, 1 : 1,000, 
and 1 1,000,000 of gastrointestinal fil- 
trates from infected pigs produced the 
disease. 


5) The death rate of infected pigs de- 
creases as the animals get older. Older 
Swine are frequently affected but rarely die. 

6) Intracranial, intravenous, intramuslar, 
intraperitoneal, subcutaneous, and per os 
administration of filtrates of the gastro- 
intestinal tract reproduced transmissible 
gastroenteritis. 


__7) Heat inactivated the causative agent 
of transmissible gastroenteritis. The tem- 
perature necessary for certain inactivation 
was near 56 C. maintained for thirty min- 
utes, since 9 of 13 pigs fed filtrates heated 
at 56 C. for thirty minutes lived. All ex- 
perimental pigs exposed to filtrates heated 
to 56 C. for forty-five minutes, to 60 C. for 
twenty minutes, and to 64 C. for thirty 
minutes lived. The causative agent of 
transmissible gastroenteritis was also in- 
activated by 0.5 per cent phenol in filtrates 
incubated for thirty minutes at 37 C. 

8) Sulfamethazine and streptomycin, in 
the dosages given, were ineffective as a 
treatment for the disease. 
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Discussion 

CHAIRMAN SCHALM: Are there questions from 
the floor? 

Dr. J. D. Ray (Neb.): How long an exposure 
to 10 per cent phenol is necessary to destroy the 
agent? 

Dr. Bay: We incubated the tissues for thirty 
minutes at 37 C., and then fed the material to sus- 
ceptible pigs. Pigs fed filtrates containing 0.5 per cent 
phenol remained in good health, while those fed 
filtrates containing 0.1 and 0.05 per cent phenol, 
respectively, died. 

Dr. Capasso (N.Y.): Would longer exposure 
to phenol have killed the agent? 

Dr. Bay: We have not tried that, and I can 
not answer the question. 

Dr. Capasso: Was immunity conferred upon the 
12-day-old pigs that survived the infection? 

Dr. BAy: In only one case in our experience has 
a herd become reinfected. We recommend to herd 
owners that recovered sows be held over and re- 
bred. This has been satisfactory in every instance, 
except one. We do not know whether this case 
involved a carrier or reinfection. 

Dr. Capasso: Have you tried to reinfect sur- 
viving experimental pigs? 

Dr. BAY: The difficulty presented is that older 
animals often show only a diarrhea, which is not 
sufficient to warrant a diagnosis. And this is true 
regardless of previous exposure to the disease. 

Dr.RALPH Povar (R.I.): Is immunity transferred 
from recovered sows to their offspring? 

Dr. Bay: Pigs farrowed by recovered sows ap- 
parently are not immune, because they develop 
symptoms and die when exposed to the agent. A 
number of trials indicate that injection of blood 
serum from recovered sows will transfer some im- 
munity. This is enough to prolong life somewhat. 
but not enough to prevent death. 


Paritol 

A sulfated mannuronic acid, named pari- 
tol, takes its place with dicumarol and hepa- 
rin as an anticlotting drug. It was syn- 
thesized by the Wyeth Institute of Applied 
Biochemistry, Philadelphia, and its merits 
as an anticoagulant have been confirmed by 
the New York and Cornell schools of medi- 
cine. Heparin, made by a laborious process 
from livers and other tissues, has the quick 
but short action needed in emergencies; 
dicumarol has a slow but more prolonged 
action. Paritol has the quick action of hepa- 
rin and the prolonged effect of dicumarol. 
None of these, however, is free of undesir- 
able results, the preliminary announcement 
admits. In other words, interfering with the 
coagulating potential of the circulating 
blood is not without risk. 


The occurrence of trichinosis among the 
Eskimos of Greenland, contracted from the 
eating of walrus meat (Nature, May 21, 
1949), gives new insight to the wide dis- 
tribution of Trichinella spiralis among the 
mundane fauna. 
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THIS PAPER is presented in recognition of 
the establishment, twenty years ago, of the 
Poultry Disease Section of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. It is an 
appropriate coincidence that the first meet- 
ing of this section was held in Detroit, 
Mich., in August, 1929, and that this meet- 
ing is held here now, July, 1949. 

The purpose is not to give a complete 
historical account of developments in poul- 
try pathology during the past twenty years, 
but to call your attention to the growth and 
development of two lusty youngsters in our 
midst—the poultry industry and the branch 
of veterinary medicine concerned with 
poultry pathology. Not only do we poultry 
pathologists want to toot our horns a bit, 
but we wish to infect as many as possible 
of the rest of the veterinary profession 
with the contagion of interest in poultry 
diseases, their nature, control, treatment, 
and prevention. 

Most veterinarians of today have been 
educated in state-supported colleges and 
universities. Poultrymen contribute con- 
siderable sums of money to these insti- 
tutions for physical equipment and oper- 
ating expenses. Therefore, it is the veter- 
inarian’s duty to render service to the poul- 
try industry when needed. By so doing, 
the veterinarian not only pays a debt which 
he owes to the poultrymen, but he helps in 
the elimination of widespread quackery, 
which is the greatest of all parasites now 
preying on this important industry. 


GROWTH OF THE POULTRY INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In 1929, the value of the poultry industry 
was $1,368,999,705. In 1946, the last year 
for which an official report was available 
when this paper was written, it was $3,291, 
789,000; i.e., it had increased by $2 billion. 
The value of turkeys was $47,767,826 in 
1929; in 1946, it was $272,996,000. In 
1929, the broiler industry was of so little 
significance that its value was not even re- 
ported. In 1946, it was $268,568,000. In 
1929, 272,403,962 chicks were hatched, 
while in 1946, this number had risen to 
1,265,538,000. In 1929, only 18 per cent 
of the chicks hatched were produced in 
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commercial hatcheries; in 1946, this per- 
centage had gone up to 83.85. From 1929 
to 1949, the value of the poultry industry 
of Michigan more than doubled. It was 
valued at approximately $40 million in 
1929, and now it is estimated at nearly $100 
million. These few figures should suffice 
to convince us of the vigor and potenti- 
alities of our most recent, legally recog- 
nized animal industry, the poultry industry 
of the U.S.A., a really lusty youngster. 


WHAT DOES DISEASE COST THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY ? 


Diseases and all their concomitant evils 
are the greatest obstacles confronting the 
poultryman. It is fairly safe to say that 
the poultry industry in this country suffers 
an annual loss of approximately $100 mil- 
lion per year because of disease. Such a 
financia] loss is no mere bagatelle. 


WuHaAT HAS THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
DONE IT? 


While it may be said that we have not 
done as much as we should, nevertheless it 
must be admitted that a large number of 
important contributions have been made to 
the knowledge of the nature of poultry dis- 
eases, their treatment, control, and pre- 
vention. Some of them are: 

Education.—On-campus and_ extension 
courses in poultry disease have been offered 
to poultrymen and students in agriculture 
by most land-grant colleges and universities 
for many years. Michigan State College 
has offered such courses since 1908. 

The State College of Washington has 
given a one-credit-hour course in poultry 
disease to veterinary students since 1917. 
In 1947, this course was increased to three 
credit hours. 

In 1923, Kansas State College established 
a special course in poultry diseases for 
veterinary students. Other schools fol- 
lowed in this order: Ontario Veterinary 
College, 1924; Texas A. & M. College, 1924; 
New York State Veterinary College, 1925; 
University of Pennsylvania, 1926; Ohio 
State University, 1927; Michigan State 
College, 1928; Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1935: Iowa State College, 1937; and 
Colorado State College, 1945. A certain 
amount of instruction in poultry diseases 
had been given to students in veterinary 
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medicine in several schools prior to the 
establishment of special courses in this 
field. For example, at Texas, poultry dis- 
eases have been included in the veterinary 
course since 1920. Likewise, at Iowa State 
College and Colorado State College, poultry 
diseases were discussed in other courses 
long before special poultry disease courses 
were inaugurated. Thus, the veterinary 
colleges have recognized the legitimate 
claim which the poultry industry can make 
on the practicing veterinarian. 

The graduate of a modern veterinary 
college, trained as he is in all pertinent sub- 
jects, has no justification whatever for 
claiming ignorance of this important 
branch of veterinary medicine. It is hoped 
that he will recognize his obligation and 
make every effort possible to aid in the re- 
duction of losses caused by disease and 
quackery. 

Recognition of Poultry Diseases by 
Scientific and Professional Associations.— 
The conference of Research Workers in 
Animal Diseases in North America, which 
held its twenty-ninth meeting in 1948, has 
always devoted a fair proportion of its 
program to poultry diseases. 

In 1923, Dr. J. R. Beach of the Uni- 
versity of California presented a paper, 
“Nutritional Diseases of Poultry,” at the 
meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. This appears to be the first 
paper ever presented on the subject of 
poultry disease at any of the meetings of 
that Association. 

The first committee on diseases of poul- 
try of the U.S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion appeared on the program of the 1925 
meeting. Dr. L. Van Es was chairman. 
The other members of the committee were 
Drs. F. R. Beaudette, S. Erickson, W. R. 
Hinshaw, V. A. Moore, and E. L. Stubbs. 
Since that time, the Association has always 
had a committee on poultry diseases and has 
provided time on its programs for papers 
and discussions on this subject. 

In 1928, the American Veterinary Medi- 
enl Association, for the first time, had a 
poultry disease committee, with Dr. W. R. 
Hinshaw as chairman. Other members of 
the committee were Drs. R. A. Craig, 
Robert Graham, S. S. Knight, and E. L. 
Stubbs. The AVMA has had a poultry dis- 
ease committee every year since then. 

The first poultry disease section of the 
AVMA was established during 1928-1929. 
This section, as already stated, met for the 
first time at the annual meeting of this 
Associaion in Detroit, August, 1929, with 
Dr. H. J. Stafseth as chairman and Dr. R. 
O. Biltz as secretary. The program of that 
section follows; 
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1) The Veterinarian, an Economic Factor in 
Poultry Production—Dr. A. S. Goldhaft. 
2) Some Aspects of Fowlpox and Its Control-- 
Dr. F. R. Beaudette. 

3) Federal Inspection of Live 
Poultry—Dr. L. D. Ives. 

4) Some Studies on Brucellosis in Chickens- 
Drs. M. W. Emmel and I. F. Huddleson. 


Interest in the program of the poultry 
disease section probably reached its highest 
point at the 1948 meeting of the AVMA in 
San Fransisco. A very good program was 
presented, and the attendance was excellent. 

In 1928, the North Eastern Conference 
of Laboratory Workers in Pullorum Disease 
Control was inaugurated. This was a sig- 
nificant event as judged by the valuable 
contributions which have been made by in- 
dividual members of this conference and by 
the group as a whole, especially with re- 
spect to pullorum disease control. 

Research.—Poultry disease research is 
now carried on in most agricultural experi- 
ment stations and in several endowed and 
private organizations. In 1929, a special 
project was set up on turkey disease re- 
search at the Davis campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, with Dr. W. R. Hin- 
shaw in charge. The contributions of Dr. 
Hinshaw and his coworkers to our knowl- 
edge of turkey diseases are well known. 

A significant event in the development 
of poultry disease research was the estab- 
lishment of the Regional Poultry Disease 
Research Laboratory on the campus of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, in 
1939. The first director of this laboratory 
was Prof. J. Holmes Martin, now head of 
the Department of Poultry Husbandry at 
Purdue University. This laboratory is de- 
voted to the study of avian leucosis, one of 
the toughest research problems in any 
branch of medicine. 

In 1943. Swift and Company, of Chicago, 
gave a grant of $15,000 to the Department 
of Bacteriology, Michigan State College, 
for the support of research on diseases of 
turkeys, thereby giving recognition to the 
importance of the rapidly growing turkey 
industry. 

For the sake of brevity, only the original 
discoveries made in North America, in the 
field of poultry pathology, which are di- 
rectly applicable in disease prevention will 
be mentioned. These discoveries will be 
recorded chronologically to show how we 
have progressed from year to year. 


and Dressed 


1922—The cause of “leg weakness” in chickens 
was shown to be due to vitamin D deficiency by 
E. B. Hart, J. G. Halpin, and H. Steenbock in 
Wisconsin. 

1924.— Vitamin A deficiency, nutritional roup, 
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in chickens was discovered by J. R. Beach in 
California. 

1927.—R. A. Runnells, C. J. Coon, H. Farley, 
and Frank Thorp, Jr., Virginia, reported the de- 
velopment of a rapid-method agglutination test for 
the diagnosis of pullorum disease. 

1927-1929.—During this period, the fowlpox 
vaccine, now used, was in the process of develop- 
ment by C. H. Weaver, Canada; W. T. Johnson, 
Oregon; Norman Pyle, Massachuetts, and H. J. 
Stafseth, Michigan. 

1928.—W. A. Billings, Minnesota, showed how 
blackhead in turkeys could be controlled by proper 
rotation of yards and ranges. 

1929.—E. E. Tyzzer, Massachuetts, published his 
monumental work “Coccidiosis of Gallinaceous 
Birds.” Here it must be mentioned that much of 
what we know about avian coccidiosis should be 
credited to W. T. Johnson, Oregon, whose untimely 
death removed from our midst one of the outstand- 
ing research workers in this field. In that same 
year, pullet disease was described by F. R. Beau- 
dette, New Jersey. 

1930.—-Pantothenic acid deficiency was described 
by L.. C. Norris and A. T. Ringrose, New York. 
Riboflavin (vitamin G) deficiency, “curleytoe” of 
chicks, was described by Norris, New York; trich- 
omoniasis in turkeys, by F. Volkmer of North 
Dakota; E. L. Brunett, New York, discovered 
pullorum disease in adult turkeys. F. R. Beaudette, 
New Jersey, and J. R. Beach, California, proved 
that infectious laryngotracheitis is caused by a 
filtrable virus. 

1931.—H. J. Stafseth, Michigan, discovered that 
“pasty eyes” (black button) in ducklings was 
caused by vitamin A deficiency. 

1931.—J. M. Schaffer, A. D. MacDonald, W. 
J. Hall, and H. Benyer, Washington, D. C., and 
D. R. Coburn and H. J. Stafseth, Michigan, simul- 
taneously reported the development of a stained 
antigen plate test for pullorum disease. A. F. 
Schalk and M. C. Hawn, North Dakota, described 
infectious bronchitis in chicks. 

1932.—C. B. Hudson and F. R. Beaudette, New 
Jersey, reported successful vaccination against lar- 
yngotracheitis. E. E. Jones, Massachusetts, de- 
scribed epizo6tic tremor in chicks. 

1933.—Moniliasis was described by E. Jungherr, 
Connecticut, and by W. R. Hinshaw, California. 
Copper sulfate, 1 : 2,000 dilution, was found help- 
ful in controlling moniliasis by Hinshaw. Hemo- 
philus gallinarum, the cause of infectious (simple) 
coryza, was isolated by J. B. Nelson in New 
Jersey. 

1934—L. Van Es and J. F. Olney, Nebraska, 
worked out a practical system of sanitation for the 
control and prevention of blackhead. W. M. 
Insko, Jr., D. F. Sowell, and M. Lyons, Kentucky, 
observed that an excess of phosphorus and other 
minerals was at least a contributory factor in 
perosis. 

1936.—E. Jungherr, Connecticut, found field 
cases of vitamin E deficiency, encephalomalacia, 
in chicks. F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey, identified 


erysipelas in turkeys. H. S. Wilgus, Jr., L. C. 
Norris, and H. F. Heuser, New York, found that 
manganese was useful in the prevention of perosis. 

1938.—Infectious sinusitis in turkeys was proved 
to be communicable by D. E. Madsen, Utah. He 
also found that a 4 per cent solution of silver 
nitrate, injected into the infected sinus, had cura- 
tive value. E. M. Dickinson and W. R. Hinshaw, 
California, found that a 15 per cent argyrol solu- 
tion also possessed some therapeutic properties, 
though less efficacious than silver nitrate, when 
administered in the same manner. Hexamitiasis 
in turkeys was described by W. R. Hinshaw, E. 
McNeil, and C. A. Kofoid in California. 

1939.—P. P. Levine, New York, discovered that 
sulfonamides are useful in the treament of coccidi- 
osis of poultry. 

1940.—Avian pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle dis- 
ease) was discovered and described by J. R. Beach, 
California. T. H. Jukes, California, found that 
choline helps in the prevention of perosis. 

1941.—J. P. Delaplane and H. O. Stuart, Rhode 
Island, showed that sulfathiazole, when given in 
measured doses to individual birds or in mash, 
will ameliorate symptoms of simple coryza in 
chickens. Henry Van Roekel, Massachusetts, 
worked out a system of vaccination against in- 
fectious bronchitis. E. S. Weisner, Michigan, 
found that potassium dichromate in water had some 
merit in the treatment of chickens affected with 
pullet disease. H. Patrick, R. V. Boucher, R. A. 
Dutcher, and H. D. Knandel discovered that biotin 
is an antidermatitis factor for turkeys. 

1942—J. R. Beach used formalin-inactivated 
pneumoencephalitis virus vaccine with some success 

1943.—R. J. Evans, M. Rhian, and C. I. Draper, 
Washington, threw further light on the etiology 
of perosis in turkeys by showing that the disease 
was due to an imbalance of calcium, phosphorus, 
manganese, and choline. In the same year, H 
Patrick, R. V. Boucher, R. A. Dutcher, and H. D 
Knandel, Pennsylvania, found that biotin also was 
an antiperosis factor. H. E. Moses, W. H. Feld- 
man, and F. C. Mann, Minnesota, proposed a 
rapid agglutination test for tuberculosis of fowl. 

The War Department, for the first time, recog- 
nized the importance of poultry diseases by estab- 
lishing the Huntington project on Newcastle dis- 
ease at Harvard University. This research proj- 
ect was conducted under the direction of a War 
Department commission consisting of Brig. Gen. R. 
A. Kelser, U. S. Army; R. E. Dyer, U. S. Public 
Health Service; H. W. Schoening, Pathological 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, 
and E. B. Fred, University of Wisconsin. C. A. 
Brandly, then with the USDA and now at the 
Department of Veterinary Science, University of 
Wisconsin, was in immediate charge of the project. 
The published results of the work done by Brandly 
and his coworkers are of fundamental importance 
to a better understanding of Newcastle disease and 
associated problems. 

1944.—J. R. Beach applied the hemagglutination 
and the hemagglutination-inhibition test in his 
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work with pneumoencephalitis (Newcastle disease) 
virus. J. P. Delaplane, Texas, produced typical 
symptoms of sinusitis in turkeys by the introduc- 
tion of a Pasteurella-like organism. H. M. Scott, 
E. Jungherr, and L. D. Matterson, Connecticut, 
found that potassium-rich molasses and potassium 
chloride were useful in the treatment of pullet dis- 
ease (avian monocytosis). 

1945.—S. FE. Sulkin, Texas, recovered equine en- 
cephalitis virus from the chicken mite, Dermanys 
sus gallinae. 

1946—G. M. Briggs, Maryland, reported that 
niacin is another factor necessary in the prevention 
of perosis. 

1947.—Penicillin and streptomycin were proved 
to have value as therapeutic agents in the treat- 
ment of erysipelas in turkeys by Charles G 
Grey, Washington, D. C. 

1948.—H. Van Roekel employed live virus vac- 
cine against Newcastle disease. 

Literature —In 1935, Lea and Febiger, Philade!- 
phia, published “Diseases and Parasites of Poul- 
try” by E. H. Barger and L. E. Card. It appeared 
in its third edition in 1943. This is an inexpensive 
book containing a good deal of practical informa 
tion. 

In 1938, Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, pub- 
lished W. H. Feldman’s book, “Avian Tuberculosis 
Infection”, valuable for workers in this field. 

In 1943, the lowa State College press published 
“Diseases of Poultry”, edited by H. E. Biester and 
Louis Devries. Thirty-four authors collaborated 
in writing the first edition and 33, the third edition 
of this book. It was reprinted in 1944 and revised 
in 1948 under the editorship of H. F. Biester amd 
H. Schwarte. 

Besides these books, there are numerous bulletins 
published by agricultural experiment stations and 
commercial concerns. Also, articles dealing wit! 
poultry diseases may be found in almost any jour- 
nal dealing with poultry science and the various 
hranches of medicine 

Extension.—Many land-grant colleges 
and commercial organizations carry on edu- 
cational work in this field. The quality of 
such work is determined by the motive of 
the organization sponsoring it and by the 
workers themselves. Unfortunately, this 
kind of work is often carried on by incom- 
petent and, sometimes, unscrupulous people 
who do far more harm than good. 

Practice.—It is gratifying to note that 
veterinary practitioners are taking more in- 
terest in the problems of poultrymen. There 
are, in fact, several veterinary practitioners 
throughout the country who specialize in 
poultry practice. 


SUMMARY 


This brief review shows that workers in 
poultry diseases have done much to keep 
pace with the needs of the rapidly growing 


and important poultry industry. In the 
past, many of us have had to fight for a 
chance to do so because of lack of interest 
in this subject in colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, extension departments, and scientific 
and professional organizations. To younger 
members of our profession, I think I can 
safely say that we are well on our way to 
recognition and success. 


Effect of Antihistamines on 


Tuberculin Reactions 

Several experiments conducted to deter- 
mine the effect of antihistiminic drugs and 
rutin, locally and systemically administered 
to human beings and guinea pigs (Am. 
Rev. Tuberc., 59, June, 1949: 701-706), 
revealed that the sensitivity reaction 


is not affected. Some delay was noted in 
the development of sensitivity in infected 
guinea pigs. 


Rabies Treatment 

Cattle bitten by a rabid animal should be 
injected subcutaneously with a large dose of 
antirabic vaccine. For a cow weighing 
1,000 Ib., the correct dose would be about 
100 cc., administered at many points so that 
not more than 5 cc. would be injected at any 
one spot. This should be done as soon after 
the bite as possible, and not more than four 
days after the bite. Some degree of immu- 
nity may be expected by the seventh day 
after injection. 

Added precautions are prompt and 
thorough washing of the wound with soap 
and water (within one hour), and repeated 
vaccine injections of 50 cc. each at 48-hour 
intervals.—Ashe Lockhart, D.V.M., Mis- 
souri. 


Human Rabies Not So Rare.—The thesis 
declaring human rabies a rare disease needs 
revision. The incidence of rabies in man 
is scattered rather than rare. There have 
been 3,000 cases in the U.S.A. since 1903, 
26 in 1947; 151 persons have died of rabies 
in a Shanghai hospital since 1933, 19 died 
in 1944. Turkey’s health service reports 57 
cases in the last few years. Conscientiously 
compiled statistics give the total deaths 
from rabies (all countries) as 4,023 from 
1928 to 1946.—_-From Rev. Path. Comp., De- 
cember, 1948. 


The value of adrenal cortical hormone 
(desoxycorticosterone acetate) in radiation 
sickness was established in studies of 50 
patients, only 3 of whom failed to respond 
to the treatment.—Nuclear Sci. Abstr., May 
30, 1949, 
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Distribution of Sulfamerazine and Sulfamethazine Between 


Blood and Cerebrospinal Fluid of Calves 


E. C. McMANUS, = D.V.M., S. F. SCHEIDY, V.M.D., E. K. TILLSON, A.B., 
A. A. PITT, A.B., and R. L. KEMP, B.S. 


THE PHARMACOLOGY of the principal sul- 
fonamides has been studied fairly compre- 
hensively in domestic animals. Studies of 
the rate and degree of absorption from the 
gastrointestinal tract and the duration of 
the unacetylated drug in the blood have 
received the major emphasis. These in- 
vestigations have made it evident that, 
for most domestic animals at least, sul- 
famerazine and sulfamethazine fulfill most 
closely the combined requirements of good 
absorption and prolonged duration of blood 
concentrations. ® 

However, information pertaining to sul- 
fonamide concentrations in the circulating 
blood alone does not furnish a complete 
picture. It was considered important to 
extend these sulfonamide comparisons to 
include studies of concentrations in extra- 
vascular fluid compartments, such as in- 
tercellular fluid and lymph, synovial fluid, 
peritoneal fluid, cerebrospinal fluid, and the 
like. Foci of bacterial infections are usu- 
ally extravascular and a drug, if it is to be 
useful in eradicating such foci, must reach 
these fluids in effective concentration. 

These extravascular compartment fluids 
approach in composition an ultrafiltrate of 
plasma. Some of these fluids contain ap- 
preciable quantities of colloidal protein, 
but in all of them the colloidal protein con- 
tent is significantly lower than is the case 
for plasma. It would be predicted from this 
fact that binding of sulfonamide to plasma 
protein would be an important factor in 
determining sulfonamide levels in the ex- 
travascular fluids. Davis’ pointed out that 
certain facts about the distribution of the 
sulfonamides in the body could be explained 
by their binding to protein in the body 
fluids. He examined critically the once 
widely held hypothesis that differences in 
diffusibility of various sulfonamide drugs 
across the blood-brain barrier accounted 
for different cerebrospinal fluid concentra- 
tions. He presented evidence that the 
drugs were approximately equally diffusible 
into cerebrospinal fluid, but that the dif- 
fusible fraction of the various drugs in the 
blood differed. The diffusible fraction of 
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drug in the blood was the fraction not 
bound to plasma protein. Considering the 
barriers between circulating blood and ex- 
travascular fluid spaces to be semiper- 
meable membranes through which sulfona- 
mides but not plasma protein can pass, then 
that fraction of the sulfonamide bound to 
plasma protein would be nondiffusible, and 
only the free unbound fraction could pass 
into extravascular fluid spaces. The greater 
the degree of binding of an individual sul- 
fonamide to plasma protein, the lower one 
would expect its concentration to be in the 
extravascular fluid spaces. 

This paper describes a study of the con- 
centrations of sulfamerazine and sulfameth- 
azine in blood and in one of the extra- 
vascular fluid compartments, cerebrospinal 
fluid. Since plasma-protein binding ap- 
peared to influence the cerebrospinal fluid 
concentrations, binding studies have been 
included in order to aid in interpreting 
the results. 


PLASMA SULFAMETHAZ INE 
PLASMA SULFAMERATINE 

=== CEREBRO SPINAL FLUID SULFAMETHAZINE 

iS ———-CEREBRO SPINAL FLUID SULFAMERAZINE 


MG. PER 100 CC. 


8 24 
HOURS AFTER ADMINSTRATION 
Fig. 1—Average results—blood plasma and cerebro- 
spinal fluid concentrations of sulfamerazine and sulfa- 
methazine. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Six dairy breed calves ranging in weight from 
300 to 400 lb. were used. They had been in our 
stable for some time, during which they had been 
well cared for and carefully observed. They were 
normal, healthy calves. 

Sulfamerazine or sulfamethazine was admin- 
istered intravenously as the sodium salt in 10 per 
cent solution to each of 3 animals in a dose of 
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0.074 Gm. per kilogram (42 gr/lb.) of free acid. 
Blood and spinal fluid samples were collected two, 
four, eight, and twenty-four hours following the 
injections, 

The technique for obtaining spinal fluid was as 
follows: When in position for taking the sample, 
the animals were standing with the head held 
down and the nose pointed slightly backward. In 
this position, the space between the atlas and the 
occipital bone widens so that a needle can pass 
between. A 3%%-in., 20-gauge spinal needle con- 
taining a stilette was passed directly on the mid- 
line between the atlas and the occipital bone into 
the subarachnoid space. The stilette was with- 
drawn when the needle was thought to be approxi- 
mately in the right position. Then the syringe was 
attached and, while drawing back slightly on the 
syringe plunger, the needle was moved until spinal 
fluid appeared in the syringe. If blood appeared 
first, the syringe was rinsed before trying again. 
The amount of blood in the spinal fluid samples 
was in no case great enough to influence results 
significantly. 

Blood samples were collected in dry sodium 
oxalate tubes; spinal fluid samples, in dry nonoxa- 
lated tubes. The samples were spun in a centri- 
fuge to separate the cells and then were either 
frozen or immediately analyzed. The eight-hour 
samples were frozen, and sulfonamide determina- 
tions were performed the next day.. The other 
samples were analyzed the day they were drawn 
The usual Bratton and Marshall* colorimetric ana- 
Ivtic method was used. 

The plasma-protein binding was determined by 
the ultrafiltration method described by Lavietes.’ 
The principle of this method is outlined by the 
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RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Table 1 summarizes the plasma and 
spinal fluid data obtained on the two com- 
pounds. Figure 1 gives the average results 
in graph form. The plasma concentrations 
were in line with those reported in the 
literature.-®° Following equal doses of the 
compounds, sulfamethazine reached and 
maintained a higher concentration in the 
plasma than did sulfamerazine. In the case 
of cerebrospinal fluid, the concentration of 
sulfamethazine was lower than that of 
sulfamerazine. 

In order to assist in interpreting the 
results, determinations of plasma protein 
binding in calf plasma are summarized in 
table 2. 

The binding data were obtained on 
plasma of the same set of calves used in the 
study of the blood and cerebrospinal fluid 
concentrations. One plasma-binding deter- 
mination was done at a high, and one at a 
low, plasma concentration for each com- 
pound because the percentage of bound 
drug was found to be higher with lower 
blood concentrations. The results check 
well with the binding determinations 
(using dog plasma) reported by Beyer.*° 
His results were as follows: 

Sulfamerazine—36.5 per cent bound at 

a plasma level of 6.0 mg./100 cc.; 

Sulfamethazine— 60.7 per cent bound at 

a plasma level of 6.0 mg./100 ce. 


The differences in binding are great 
enough to account for the apparent dis- 


TABLE |—Unacetylated Blood and Cerebrospinal Fluid Concentrations of Sulfamerazine and Sulfa- 
methazine Following Intravenous Injection of 0.074 Gm. per Kilogram (1/2 gr./lb.) of Body Weight 


Su'fameravine 

Calf _Mg./100 cc. at 2 be. 
Cerebro- 


Mg./100 cc. at 2 hr. 
Cerebro- 

spinal 
Plasma 


“Mg./100 cc. at 4 hr. 
Cerebro- 
spinal 
fluid 
4.9 
41 
4.6 
4.5 


Mg./100 cc. at 4 Mg./100 cc. at 8 Mg./100 cc. at 24 br. 
Cerebro- 
inal 


~Mg./100 ce. at Mg./100 cc. at 24 hr. 
Cerebro- 
spinal 


*Cerebrospinal fluid sample unsatisfactory for analysis. 


**Average of 2 animals. 


following quotation: “introduce the serum over 
mercury, pressure is applied with a column of 
mercury, and ultrafiltration proceeds across a cello- 
phane membrane, the ultrafiltrate displacing mer- 
cury from the receiving chamber.” The samples 
for ultrafiltration purposes were heparinized rather 
than oxalated. 


crepancy between concentrations of the two 
compounds in plasma and in cerebrospinal 
fluid. Using the binding data given in 
table 2, an approximate calculation of the 
average unbound plasma concentration of 
sulfamerazine and sulfamethazine from the 
data in table 1, indicates the following: At 


Plasma _ _fluid Plasma fluid Plasma _ fluid _ Plasma fluid 
Be 71 16.2 5.7 12.4 5.0 7.4 3.5 2.2 1.0 oy 
72 15.6 7.7 13.3 7.7 8.9 5.5 3.0 a “ap 
; 74 14.6 5.6 11.4 6.4 7.8 4.7 2.1 1.2 KI 
_ Average 6.3 24 #64 46 $$24 1,40 
a Sulfamethazine _ 
(No.) 
75 16.2 4.5 9.6 3.2 4.8 1.0 
76 15.3 4A 8.7 3.4 0.9 
77 16.6 4.3 10.8 3.4 1.3 
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two hours, the average plasma concentration 
of sulfamerazine was 15.5 mg./100 cc. At 
this concentration, table 2 shows sulfa- 
merazine to be about 40 per cent bound, 
so that the unbound concentration was 
slightly above 9 mg./100 cc. At two hours, 
the average plasma concentration of sulfa- 


_ TABLE 2—Plasma Protein Bindings 
Hr. 


after Mg./100 cc. Mg./100 cc. Per cent 

admin. __unbound bound bound 
Sulfamerazine 2 8.6 6.1 41.5 
24 1.1 1.1 50.0 
Sulfamethazine 2 6.6 10.1 60.5 
24 2.4 70.6 


methazine was 16.0 mg./100 cc. At this 
concentration, table 2 shows sulfamethazine 
to be about 60 per cent bound, so that 
the unbound concentration would be only 
slightly above 6 mg./100 cc. When the same 
calculations for the low plasma concentra- 
tions, at twenty-four hours, were made, it 
was found that the unbound plasma con- 
centrations of the two compounds were 
approximately the same—just over 1 mg./ 
100 cc., or about equal to the spinal fluid 
concentration at tweny-four hours. Ap- 
parently, an equilibrium between the un- 
bound drug in the plasma and that in the 
cerebrospinal fluid had been established at 
twenty-four hours. 


DISCUSSION 


Pharmacologic studies of sulfonamides 
reported in the veterinary literature have 
given very little attention to distribution 
outside the circulating blood. Our results 
demonstrate that comparative studies of 
sulfonamides, using plasma concentrations 
only as a criterion of concentration in the 
bodv as a whole, do not give a fair com- 
parison. Whereas, a given dose of sulfa- 
methazine attained and maintained a higher 
plasma concentration than the same dose 
of sulfamerazine, the opposite was true 
in respect to cerebrospinal fluid. Somewhat 
similar results might be expected in the 
case of the other extravascular fluids, such 
as intracellular fluid, lymph, ocular fluid, 
and peritoneal fluid, all of which approach 
in composition a plasma ultrafiltrate. 

From the standpoint of therapy, good 
distribution is important. The foci of 
bacterial infections are usually extravascu- 
lar and, therefore, it is logical that a 
sulfonamide should reach these fluids in 
effective concentration. A sulfonamide 
that does not distribute itself well, even 
though it may be active against bacteria 
in vitro, may fail therapeutically because 
it does not reach the site of infection. 
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The binding of sulfonamides to plasma 
protein may have other implications besides 
its effect on distribution throughout body 
fluids and tissues. The question arises 
whether only the free, unbound sulfonamide 
is available for antibacterial action. Davis’ 
devised an experiment to attempt to answer 
the question. He compared the minimal 
bacteriostatic concentrations of sulfanila- 
mide, sulfathiazole, sulfapyridine, and sul- 
fadiazine in vitro against Escherichia coli, 
both in the presence and in the absence of 
3 per cent human serum albumin. He 
found that the minimal bacteriostatic con- 
centration required in the presence of the 
human serum albumin was increased most 
in the case of sulfathiazole. The minimal 
bacteriostatic concentration of sulfanila- 
mide was least affected by the albumin, and 
the effect on sulfadiazine and sulfapyridine 
was intermediate. This is the order of 
inhibition of bacteriostasis that would be 
expected if the albumin-bound sulfonamide 
were ineffective; for, of these four com- 
pounds, sulfathiazole is most highly bound 
to plasma protein, sulfanilamide is least 
bound, while sulfapyridine and sulfadiazine 
are intermediate. He concluded that prob- 
ably the unbound fraction only is available 
for antibacterial action. 


SUM MARY 


The plasma and cerebrospinal fluid con- 
centrations of sulfamerazine and sulfa- 
methazine in calves were determined fol- 
lowing a single intravenous dose. 

Sulfamethazine reached and maintained 
the higher concentration in plasma, but 
sulfamerazine attained and maintained the 
higher concentration in cerebrospinal fluid. 

Plasma protein binding data for the two 
compounds are presented as an aid to the 
interpertation of the results. In the case 
of sulfamerazine, 41.5 per cent was bound 
at a plasma concentration of 14.7 mg./100 
ec., and 50.0 per cent was bound at a 
plasma concentration of 2.2 mg./100 ce. 
For sulfamethazine, the figures were 60.6 
per cent bound at a plasma concentration 
of 16.7 mg./100 cc., and 70.6 per cent bound 
at a plasma concentration of 3.4 mg./100 ce. 
The differences in binding of the two 
compounds are great enough to account 
for the apparent discrepancy between con- 
centrations of them in plasma and in 
cerebrospinal fluid. 
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Blackleg in a Mare 


In November, 1945, I was called to see 
a grey mare weighing about 1,100 lb. Ex- 
amination revealed a crepitating swelling 
on the right side of the neck and shoulder. 
Several incisions were made through the 
skin and into the crepitating subcutaneous 
tissue. The entire area was thoroughly dis- 
infected, and acriflavine solution was in- 
jected at several points around the infected 
area. 

At a return call the same evening, the 
swelling had extended along the entire 
right side, including the right hind leg. A 
provisional diagnosis of blackleg was made, 
although the condition is seldom reported 
in horses. 

The patient died during the night, but a 
sample of blood drawn from the jugular 
vein was sent to the state diagnostic labor- 
atory. In due time a telegram arrived. It 
read “Diagnosis confirmed. Positive black- 
leg, animal inoculation and microscopic ex- 
amination.”—D. L. Davis, D.V.M., States- 
boro, Ga. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccination.— 
According to German authorities who have 
worked with foot-and-mouth disease on a 
large scale, preventive vaccination of ex- 
posed cattle is the most reliable of known 
vaccination methods.—Biol. Abstr., Sec. 
E, December, 1948. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Newest Treatment of Founder 

Malate of pyranisamine, named anthisan 
for short, is the newest antihistaminic an- 
nounced for the treatment of equine and 
bovine founder, so-called laminitis, even 
after dropping of the sole is evident. 
Marked improvement was obtained in a 
pony already showing deformed hoofs from 
4 daily doses of 20 cc. of a 5 per cent solu- 
tion, intravenously. No other treatment of 
the deformity was necessary. Interesting 
results were obtained in a Guernsey cow, 
and a bull. The author, Kochran, a British 
veterinary surgeon, adds that antihista- 
minics have revolutionized the treatment of 
founder.—Abstr. from Vet. Rec. in Rec. 
Méd. Vét., April, 1949. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Vaccine 


from Horse Serum 

Merieux et al. (Bull. Acad. Vét. de 
France, April, 1949) describe the prospect 
of producing a more abundant and more 
economical foot-and-mouth disease vaccine 
from the method developed by G. Ramon 
of the Pasteur Institute in 1942 and 1943 
(Compt. rend. Acad. Sci., 1942). Working 
with horses instead of cattle, Ramon estab- 
lished, in effect, that the neutralizing and 
preventive properties obtained from the 
serum of horses immunized with unmodified 
foot-and-mouth disease virus with the aid 
of anavirus* is equivalent to the serum of 
cattle infected and then hyperimmunized 
with virulent, pathogenic serum. Ramon’s 
work was repeated at the Institut Francois 
de Fiévre ,Aphteuse, established at Lyon, 
where horses replaced cattle and the use of 
anavirus replaced the Schmidt-Vallée-Wald- 
mann method, the object being to produce 
unlimited amounts of antiserum without 
danger and without infecting animals. 

Tabulated titrations on guinea pigs, duly 
confirmed, give the new product a high rat- 
ing as an immunizing agent in small, eco- 
nomical doses—an important objective in 
foot-and-mouth disease control, especially 
in countries where slaughtering is not prac- 
ticed. Pending official sanction for general 
use, the authors advise that it be employed 
forthwith to prevent spreading in infected 
herds, to protect valuable animals against 
future exposure, to protect animals to be 
shipped and newborn calves, and for erect- 
ing an “immune ring” around an infected 
center. 

The technical details of production are 
reserved for a later report. 


* The term anavirus is currently employed, by anal- 
ogy, to designate a virus that has entirely lost its 
pathogenic power but conserves its immunizing prop- 
erty. 
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A HIGHLY infectious and fatal respiratory 
disease of young brooder chicks under 3 
weeks of age, which we now recognize as 
infectious bronchitis, was observed in 1931 
by Schalk and Hawn.’ For a time, it was 
believed that the same virus caused laryn- 
gotracheitis, but the work of Beach et al.?.“ 
showed that the causative agent was filter- 
able and distinct from the laryngotracheitis 
virus. 

In the early 1930’s, the disease was more 
common in the western and midwestern 
parts of the United States, where it became 
commonly known as the “gasping chick dis- 
ease.” In 1935, the infection was first 
recognized as a disease problem on the East 
Coast and in New England by Beaudette 
and Hudson.‘ They cultivated the virus in 
chicken embryos and found its growth char- 
acterized by stunting or dwarfing of the 
embryos. During the early passages of the 
virus in chicken embryos, no appreciable 
differences were observed. With successive 
passages, the virus became more and more 
adapted, resulting in dwarfing or death and 
lower infectivity for young chicks. 

Delaplane and Stuart® observed the dis- 
ease in Rhode Island for the first time in 
1935, and reported that in this region it 
was more frequently an infection in semi- 
mature and adult chickens rather than in 
young brooder chicks. Each year, the in- 
fection became more widespread so that 
within a two- or three-year period it be- 
came an outstanding disease problem not 
only in Rhode Island but the other New 
England States. At first, it was somewhat 
difficult to understand why this disease was 
a problem in young brooder chicks in 
certain sections of the country but in New 
England older chickens were affected. The 
poultry industry in New England has been 
characterized by breeder-farm, hatchery 
operations to a large extent, whereas com- 
mercial hatcheries prevail elsewhere. It 
is well known that once this infection is 
established, it continues to menace each 
new lot of chicks, particularly if some are 
brooded in the same building with the incu- 
bators. In New England, this is not a com- 
mon practice. Private vehicles deliver 


Contribution No. 740 of the Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 
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Progress in Infectious Bronchitis Research 
J. P. DELAPLANE, D.V.M., M.S. 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


most chicks in New England, while common 
carriers serve as the means of delivery in 
other parts of the country. Chicks may 
become exposed to infections in common 
carriers and this constitutes another way 
of spreading the disease. 

The disease is not fatal to semimature 
or adult chickens. In laying birds, it is 
characterized by a sudden disruption of 
egg production which makes the infection 
costly. It has been estimated that there 
is a loss of approximately $1 per laying 
bird. After recovery, which usually occurs 
within two weeks from the onset of infec- 
tion, the eggs are frequently oddly shaped 
and otherwise abnormal. 

Delaplane and Stuart® and Hofstad’ have 
observed that recovered birds may remain 
potential carriers of infection. Due to the 
difficulties of conducting studies on re- 
covered birds, the data are limited and not 
as conclusive as would be desired. 

Attempts to induce immunity® by various 
methods, including the route of inoculation 
employed for laryngotracheitis, resulted in 
failure because of the very short incubation 
period of the infection and the fairly long 
period required to establish immunity. 

Since Beaudette and Hudson‘ had ob- 
served that repeated cultivation of the 
virus in chicken embryos resulted in higher 
pathogenicity for the embryo and less in- 
fectivity to baby chicks, it was suggested 
that at a certain stage a virus, not produc- 
ing clinical symptoms, would result and 
serve as a satisfactory vaccine. Delaplane 
and Stuart,® working on this hypothesis, 
cultivated two strains of virus through 
many successive passages and confirmed 
the findings of Beaudette and Hudson.* A 
point was reached where the egg-propa- 
gated virus was no longer capable of in- 
ducing any symptoms in chickens. Birds 
exposed by various methods to the modified 
virus were challenged two and three weeks 
later, with a virulent virus, and developed 
infection. This indicated failure of the 
modified virus to establish immunity. When 
this work was conducted, it was not recog- 
nized that young chicks may have a tempo- 
rary passive immunity, as later shown by 
Jungherr and Terrell.® 

The negative results in producing a satis- 
factory modified vaccine indicated that 
under New England conditions it would be 
desirable to expose flocks to infectious bron- 


chitis purposely during the growing period. 
(257) 
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J. P. DELAPLANE 


Jour. A.V.M.A 


This action would prevent losses from egg 
production which might otherwise occur. 
Virus grown in the laboratory has been 
used in a program of this nature on an 
increasing scale since 1941, with good suc- 
cess. Egg-propagated virus is used in 
Rhode Island. While the program leaves 
much to be desired, it is the only known 
expedient whereby the hazards of economic 
losses can be minimized. Such a_ pro- 
gram probably would not be applicable to 
other sections of the country. Beaudette 
and Hudson* demonstrated the occurrence 
of neutralizing antibodies to infectious 
bronchitis, and Van Roekel® has used serum 
neutralization tests in Massachusettes in 
selecting flocks for the exposure method of 
vaccination. 

Delaplane*®® observed dwarfing or stunt- 
ing of embryos during the first or second 
passages in 11-day chicken embryos, when 
inoculated via the allantoic route. The 
virus was recovered from tracheal exudates 
of chickens showing typical symptoms of 
infection, provided the exudates were free 
of bacterial contaminants. Further work 
demonstrated that streptomycin could be 
employed to overcome the bacterial con- 
taminants in pooled tracheal exudates, so 
this agent was used to isolate either infec- 
tious bronchitis or Newcastle disease virus. 
Since that time, some 45 strains of in- 
fectious bronchitis and 20 of Newcastle 
disease virus have been isolated by this 
technique. Because of the time limitation 
for isolating Newcastle disease virus, fail- 
ure to isolate a virus suggests this infection. 

Cunningham and Stuart'? have reported 
on titration ranges and various disinfectant 
and chemical agents in destroying infec- 
tious bronchitis virus, as well as some of 
its other physiologic properties. 

Levine and Hofstad'* studied air-borne 
transmission of infectious bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease, and were unsuccessful 
in controlling them with sterilamps. It is 
not known how common infectious bron- 
chitis is in other parts of the world. In 
1948. it was recognized in Holland for the 
first time.** 

While much has been accomplished since 
1931, through research on infectious bron- 
chitis, the answers to many pertinent 
questions remain unknown. The impor- 
tance of this disease to the poultry industry 
must be recognized if further progress is 
to be made. 
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Distemper (?) in Cats 

Cathelineau (Bull. Acad. Vét. de France, 
Feb., 1949) finds no justification for regard- 
ing canine and feline distemper as analogous 
infections and prefers to name the compar- 
able feline malady “infectious leucopenia.” 

Though Carré’s virus can be isolated in 
foxes, ferrets, badgers, and other small ani- 
mals, it has not been found in cats affected 
with the bronchopulmonary-intestinal in- 
fection commonly called feline distemper. 
The cutaneous-respiratory-gastrointestinal- 
conjunctival-nervous tableau of Carré’s dis- 
ease (canine distemper) does not occur in 
the domestic cat. Moreover, the nervous and 
skin involvements are absent in the feline 
malady which clinicians are prone to con- 
fuse with canine distemper. 


Tests by Kansas State College veterinari- 
ans showed no value for tetanus toxoid as 
an immunizing agent in anaplasmosis of 
cattle. 
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DISTEMPER breaks in animals vaccinated 
with inactivated distemper virus are not 
uncommon occurrences. Jonas' reported 
breaks in 10 per cent of 224 dogs vaccin- 
ated with inactivated distemper virus, and 
Edgett? recently expressed the need for 
careful evaluation of the several antigenic 
agents used in distemper immunization. 
This paper reports the results of an assay 
which indicate that some distemper breaks 
in animals vaccinated with inactivated dis- 
temper virus may be due to the use of 
commercial vaccines of low immunogenic 
potency. 

During the course of a series of experi- 
ments on the influence of inactivated 
viruses on the multiplication of active 
homologous viruses, using distemper in 
ferrets as a model, we purchased on the 
open market two lots of distemper vaccine 
of ferret origin, one of which we assayed 
for immunogenic potency. The commercial 
vaccine was chemically inactivated distem- 
per virus, prepared with saline for use 
in immunizing mink against distemper. 

Simultaneously with the assay of the 
commercial vaccine, the protective titer of 
a vaccine prepared in our laboratory was 
determined. The vaccine prepared in our 
laboratory will hereinafter be referred to 
as vaccine 1 and the commercial vaccine 
as vaccine 2. 


PREPARATION OF VACCINE 1 


The virus strain used in the vaccine was 
isolated in 1943 from a dog in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., veterinary hospital. Soon after 
isolation, it was passed several times in 
ferrets, then stored as a tissue suspension 
in dry ice. In September, 1947, a vial 
was thawed and, between that date and 
August, 1948, the virus was serially passed 
in ferrets eight times. A lung and spleen 
suspension of the eighth passage ferrets 
was inoculated into 10 ferrets. Eleven 
days afterward, the liver, lungs, and spleen 
were aseptically harvested and ground in 
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Immunizing Capacity of a Lot of Commercial 
Mink Distemper Vaccine 


J. ANTHONY MORRIS, Ph.D., and DON R. COBURN, D.V.M. 
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a Waring blender with sufficient veal-in- 
fusion broth containing 10 per cent horse 
serum to make a 10 per cent suspension. 
A portion of the suspension was removed 
to be used as challenge virus, to make 
sterility tests, and to determine the in- 


TABLE !—Comparison of the Immunizing Capacities 

of Vaccine | and Vaccine 2 pene 

Number of ferrets surviving and exhibiting 
no distemper signs at 21 days 


Challenge - - 
dilution Vaccine 1 Vaccine 2 Virus controls 
10? 23" 04 

10°? 3/3 0/3 07 

2/3* 0/3 0/73 

1/3 1/3 0/3 

10° 373 3/3 3/3 


*Two ferrets challenged at these dilutions died of the 
effects of posterior paralysis without acquiring distewper. 

**Indicates that 2 of 3 ferrets were surviving and with- 
out distemper signs at 21 days. 


fectivity of the pool. To the remainder, 
0.3 per cent formalin was added. The 
50 per cent infectivity titer of the virus 
pool used to prepare the vaccine was 10-*. 

The formalinized tissue suspension was 
stored at 4 C. for eight days. Part of the 
suspension was removed to perform a safe- 
ty test to insure the complete inactivation 
of the virus and the remainder was stored 
at -20 C. until used. 


VACCINE 2 


The commercial vaccine was a chemically 
inactivated 30 per cent suspension of tis- 
sues from distemper-infected ferrets. Sa- 
line was the diluent. The expiration date 
was Oct. 26, 1949. It was purchased 
directly from the manufacturer and kept 
— the recommended refrigeration until 
used. 


ASSAYS 


All animals used in the assays were ap- 
proximately the same age, were fed the 
same rations, and were housed under simi- 
lar conditions. On Sept. 8, 1948, each of 
15 ferrets was injected subcutaneously 
with 3.0 cc. of vaccine 1, and 7 days later, 
a second subcutaneous dose of 3.0 cc. was 
administered. On the same dates and in 
the same amount, vaccine 2 was adminis- 
tered to each of 15 ferrets. Each of the 
two groups were divided into five groups of 
3 ferrets each. Ten days after the admin- 
istration of the second dose of vaccine, 
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the groups were challenged by one-minute 
exposure to tenfold dilutions of atomized 
active virus and observed for three weeks. 
The results are given in table 1. 

It is seen from table 1 that the m.l.d. of 
the challenge was 10-*. Of 3 ferrets in- 
jected with vaccine 2 and challenged with 
this dilution, 1 was without distemper 
signs on the twenty-first day. All ferrets 
injected with vaccine 2 and challenged 
with more than 1 m.l.d. by the twenty- 
first day had succumbed to distemper or 
showed distemper signs. 

Ferrets inoculated with vaccine 1 and 
challenged with as many as 1,000 m.l1.d.’s 
of virus had not developed distemper signs 
three months after challenge, when they 
were found to be solidly immune and used 
for other purposes. As has been noted 
in distemper immunization, as well as in 
immune reactions in other viral infections, 
some animals challenged with high dilu- 
tions developed typical signs of the disease. 
One ferret challenged with 10-' and 1 with 
10-* developed posterior paralysis and suc- 
cumbed to its effects. This paralysis was 
probably an aftermath of the immunization 
and will be treated along with similar 
cases elsewhere. 


SUMMARY 


A lot of commercial distemper vaccine 
of ferret origin for use in the immuniza- 
tion of mink against distemper was assayed 
and found to protect 1 of 3 ferrets chal- 
lenged with 1 m.l.d. of active virus. It af- 
forded no protection to ferrets challenged 
with more than 1 m.l.d. In contrast, a vac- 
cine prepared in our laboratory and assayed 
at the same time protected ferrets against 
1,000 m.l.d.’s of virus. Two of 15 ferrets 
inoculated with our vaccine developed pos- 
terior paralysis and succumbed to _ its 
effects without acquiring distemper. Two 
of 3 ferrets to which our vaccine was ad- 
ministered and challenged with 1 m.l.d. of 
active virus developed typical distemper. 
It is suggested that breaks occurring in 
animals vaccinated with commercial dis- 
temper vaccine may be due in some cases 
to the use of vaccines of low immunogenic 
capacity. 
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Conversion of tryptophane into nicotinic 
acid (in the rat) has been established with 
certainty by isotopic experiments.—Nuclear 
Sci. Abstr., May 30, 1949. 


J. ANTHONY MORRIS AND DON R. COBURN 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Procaine in Tetanus.—Interesting results 
obtained in the treatment of tetanus with 
large doses of procaine have brought this 
local analgesic into use for its general action 
in controlling the muscular contractions 
which make tetanus an intractable disease. 

Theoretically, procaine breaks the vicious 
are upon which a tonic contracture depends, 
wherever the site of the stimuli may be. 
The dose for animals, based on body weight, 
may be calculated from the recommended 
human dose which ranges from 0.5 to 1.5 
Gm., given subcutaneously drop by drop 
every twenty-four hours, in two series re- 
quiring about thirty minutes. 


Cyclotron-Produced Radioisotopes 
for Research 


The Atomic Energy Commission* has an- 
nounced that cyclotron-produced radioiso- 
topes are now being prepared for research 
use in the United States, its territories, and 
possessions to diversify and augment the 
supply of approximately 100 isotopic species 
coming from the uranium chain-reacting 
pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn. At least four edu- 
cational institutions having cyclotrons will 
codperate with the Commission in irradiat- 
ing elements useful for research in general 
science, medicine, industry, and agriculture. 
The Commission will handle the actual dis- 
tribution to research agencies. 

Although the uranium chain-reacting re- 
actor far surpasses the cyclotron in quantity 
production of radioisotopes, as well as in 
economy of production, a considerable num- 
ber of irradiated targets needed by research 
men cannot be produced with the reactor. 
The principal need is for tagged elements 
that can be used in studies extending over 
a long period. For example, users of four- 
teen-hour half-life sodium 24, a reactor 
product, also want three-year half-life so- 
dium 22, which is cyclotron-produced. For 
this reason, all initial cyclotron production 
will be devoted to elements applicable in 
long range research. 

The cyclotron produces radioisotopes by 
bombarding material with electrically 
charged subatomic particles, which are ac- 
celerated to extremely high energies by suc- 
cessive electrical impulses in a magnetic 
field. The nuclear reactor or pile, on the 
other hand, produces the tagged elements by 
means of fission of uranium nuclei and by 
the bombardment of material by the result- 
ing electrically uncharged subatomic par- 
ticles called neutrons. 


*The U. S. Atomic Energy Commission press re- 
lease of July 24, 1949. 
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Sulfathalidine (Phthalylsulfathiazole) in Control 
of Diarrhea in Calves 


FRANCIS T, CANDLIN, D.V.M. 


THE COMMERCIAL value of the patients was 
the motive that elicited interest in this 
clinical investigation on a dairy farm which 
has entered into a high type of breeding 
program. Semen is shipped by air express 
from valuable, proved sires in Wisconsin 
in an effort to obtain the highest possible 
future production in the replacement ani- 
mals. The successful raising of all the 
calves possible from this type of breeding 
is mandatory. 

The primary problem in raising young 
calves is the symptom complex referred to 
as calf scours. The mortality, general lack 
of vigor, unthriftiness, and retarded 
growth, usually accompanying this condi- 
tion, place this disease high in economic 
importance. For this reason, great em- 
phasis has been placed on its control. Dur- 
ing the past two years on the farm where 
this study was conducted, all calves born 
were handled by the following routine pro- 
cedure and the clinical results were satis- 
factory. 

Bacterial antiserum (bovine) was ad- 
ministered to calves at birth in dosages of 
50 to 100 ce. per calf. In addition, 2 cc. of 
vitamin B complex, containing 10 mg. of 
thiamin hydrochloride, 10 mg. of riboflavin, 
5 mg. of pyridoxine hydrochloride, 25 mg. 
of calcium pantothenate, 25 mg. of niacin- 
amide, and 50 mg. of ascorbic acid (these 
figures are approximate and varied with 
the manufacturer), were given intramus- 
cularly at birth. For five consecutive days 
following birth, a vitamin capsule contain- 
ing 5,000 units of vitamin D, 50 mg. of 
niacin, and 250 mg. of ascorbic acid,’ or a 
modification thereof, was given daily. If 
scours developed after this prophylactic 
dose, intestinal astringents of various 
types, as well as therapeutic doses of hyper- 
immune bacterial antiserum were given. 
Dietary changes were made where indi- 
cated, and usually consisted in the reduc- 
tion of the quantity of milk and the addi- 
tion of more water. The generally recom- 
mended sanitary measures in regard to 
utensils and housing quarters were fol- 
lowed. 

The incidence of scours was greatest 
during December and January. During 
severe weather, and under close confine- 
ment, there was overcrowding and the 
calves had a greater tendency to suck one 
another. They also came in closer contact 
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with fecal contamination. Marked atmos- 
pheric temperature changes undoubtedly 
resulted in lowered resistance. The com- 
bination of these conditions appeared to 
aggravate the calf scours. At the sug- 
gestion of a colleague, the costly hyperim- 
mune serum therapy was replaced with 
sulfathalidine* medication. The vitamin 
therapy and management of the herd were 
left unchanged. 

Sulfathalidine is a very effective bacteri- 
ostatic agent for coliform organisms and 
clostridia in the intestinal tract.2 In the 
treatment of infectious diseases of the 
colon in human beings, Streicher*® has 
found the optimal dosage to be 3 Gm. daily 
in divided doses. This author has main- 
tained patients with ulcerative colitis on 
continuous sulfathalidine therapy with 
satisfactory results for periods varying 
from six to nine months, with no evidence 
of toxic or harmful effects. 

The drug is absorbed only slightly from 
the intestinal tract regardless of dosage. 
Poth and Ross,‘ and also Streicher,* re- 
ported low concentration in the blood (0.1 
mg. to 1.5 mg./100 ce. following adminis- 
tration of therapeutic doses). 

Graham® reported that sulfathalidine 
was a prophylactic agent against swine en- 
teritis, when it was administered to appar- 
ently healthy animals in affected herds. 
Numerous other authors*'® have reported 
the efficacy of sulfathalidine in the treat- 
ment of enteric infections in calves. 

This drug seemed to possess most of the 
characteristics desirable for prophylactic 
control of gastrointestinal infections, i. e., 
therapeutic amounts can be given over 
long periods without producing toxic 
effects. In addition, its in vivo bacterio- 
static activity is two to four times greater 
than that of comparable sulfonamides.‘ 
The frequency of dosage is reduced to the 
point where coéperation of the owner or 
dairyman can be expected. 

It was decided to carry out this program 
during the difficult months of December 
and January. The regime previously out- 
lined was to be followed, except that all 
female calves would receive one 4-Gm. bolet 
of sulfathalidine daily instead of the anti- 
bacterial homologous serum. The drug and 


*Sulfathalidine designates Sharp and Dohme's 


brand of phthalylsulfathiazole. 
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FRANCIS T. CANDLIN 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


serum were withheld from all male calves, 
which thus served as control animals. All 
animals that developed diarrhea were 
treated therapeutically (one 4-Gm. bolet 
t.i.d.) and if necessary were given bacterial 
antiserum. 

During this trial period, 62 calves (46 
heifers and 16 bulls) were classified and 
placed on the program. No attempt was 
made to select the animals. All the calves 
born during this two-month period were 
used. Any calf showing scours at birth 
was classified as poor. 


__ Calves 
Treated (46) 
(16) 


Untreated 


Of the 16 control calves, 11 (68%) de- 
veloped scours—4 (25%) within the first 
day and 7 (44%) later. None developed 
diarrhea after the tenth day. 

Of the 46 calves treated prophylactically 
for three days, 14 (30%) developed scours 
—2 (4%) during the first day and 12 
(26%) more than one day after terrainat- 
ing the drug. Only 1 calf developed diar- 
rhea while actually receiving the daily 
prophylactic bolet of sulfathalidine. Of the 


12 calves that developed diarrhea after the 
prophylactic period of three days, nine 
responded immediately following reinstate- 


ment of drug therapy. Three calves failed 
to respond and were given antiserum (100 
ec. per calf); 2 died and 1 survived. Two 
more heifer calves died from other causes 
(1 from congenital heart disease and 1 of 
central nervous involvement with ataxia). 
Postmortem examination revealed calf 
scour-pneumonia complex in 1; in the 
other, no definite diagnosis was made. 
Because of the tendency for diarrhea to 
begin after the third day, we have subse- 
quently increased the control period to five 
days with gratifying results. During ad- 
verse weather conditions, this period has 
been extended as long as two weeks without 
harm. One calf received a 4-Gm. bolet daily 
for thirty days with no apparent damage. 
Holm® has reported “that as much as 20 
times the recommended dosage of sulfa- 
thalidine could be given for more than 
three weeks without producing toxic 
effects.” 

Because it was necessary to treat the 
control calves when diarrhea developed, 
some interesting observations were made. 
Of the 11 control calves that developed 
scours, 9 responded promptly and recovered 
fully following sulfathalidine therapy (one 
4-Gm. bolet t.i.d. for 3 to 5 days). No 
calves were excluded from this study, and 


the few weak animals that developed the 
pneumonia-calf scour syndrome received 
sulfamerazine in addition (one 4-Gm. bolet 
t.i.d. of each compound). Two of the con- 
trol calves succumbed with symptoms of the 
pneumonia-calf scour syndrome. 


SUMMARY 


Sulfathalidine (phthalylsulfathiazole ) 
was used satisfactorily as a prophylactic 
agent for diarrhea in calves. One 4-Gm. 
bolet given daily for five days following 
birth proved to be a satisfacory dosage for 
controlling the disease. Calves showing 
evidence of the disease complex at birth 
were benefited by the administration of one 
4-Gm. bolet of the drug three times a day. 
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Streptomycin in Tuberculosis ——Experi- 
mental work in the suppressive action of 
streptomycin in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis in artificially infected guinea 
pigs, and scattered reports on benefits de- 
rived in human cases, aroused the hope that 
a drug cure for “consumption” had been 
discovered. The critical study of 332 cases 
(J. Am. M. A., June 4, 1949) since 1944 
seems to prove that the drug is helpful only 
in acute infections and only under condi- 
tions yet to be defined. No benefit was seen 
in chronic cases, and the suppressive dose 
in acute ones was sometimes toxic. 
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Indigestion from an Unbalanced 
Kiawe (Mesquite) Bean Diet 


In 1946, Hendershot? reported ketosis in a 
mixed group of Kiawe bean-impacted cattle 
on Molokai. At that time, he demonstrated 
that vitamin A deficiency was not the cause 
of this condition. 

This paper verifies the finding of ketosis 
in Kiawe (Prosopis) bean-impacted ani- 
mals of Molokai, occurring without regard 
to sex or age, and further eliminates other 
etiologic factors of the condition. Conclu- 
sions are drawn as to probable cause. 

On the island of Molokai, it is the custom 
to move cattle from the mountain range to 
the dry coastal plains at the onset of the 
Kiawe bean season. Kiawe beans then be- 
come the sole source of feed. Analysis of 
Kiawe beans by Matsumoto* showed 36.1 per 
cent sucrose in the pericarp and about 30 per 
cent sucrose in the whole bean. The whole 
bean has 10.9 per cent protein. The seed 
alone contains 35.2 per cent protein. The 
pod to seed ratio is 4.9. Copper and other 
trace minerals seem to be in sufficient 
amounts, according to this analysis. Cobalt 
analysis by Fujimoto! revealed an adequate 
amount of this mineral. All determinations 
were made on a dry weight basis. 

After a few months on Kiawe range, some 
animals exhibit marked indigestion and 
atrophy of the musculature, particularly no- 
ticeable in the masseter muscles. Some ani- 
mals have their tongue protruded a few 
inches. (Locally referred to as “tongue- 
out.”) 

Seventy-five animals, including cows, 
bulls, spayed heifers, and steers of varying 
ages and condition, from normal to highly 
emaciated animals, were studied. In addi- 
tion, 14 animals exhibiting typical wasting 
were included in these observations. 

At autopsy, the primary lesions were 
those of starvation. The rumen was im- 
pacted with Kiawe pods and seeds. The 
fibrous part of the bean and seed coat were 
undigested. The reticulum was half full of 
whole seeds and pod fiber. The omasum and 
abomasum were almost empty. 

Cultures of the visceral organs and brain 
of several animals on various mediums were 
negative. Inoculations of brain material, 
intracerebrally and subcutaneously, into 


From the Division of Animal Industry, Board of 
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rabbits and guinea pigs were negative. 
Berkefeld filtrates of duodenal content inoc- 
ulated subcutaneously into guinea pigs had 
no effect. 

Blood counts, hemoglobin, ketones, sugar, 
and serum calcium and phosphorus observa- 
tions were made. Histologic sections of the 
liver and brain were made in 8 animals in 
the terminal stages of the disease. Rumen 
flora counts were made at slaughter in 10 
animals in various stages of Kiawe impac- 
tion and after pasture feeding. 

High ketone analyses in the blood and 
urine were the only significant biochemical 
findings. Beta-hydroxybutyric acid was the 
primary ketone in the acetonemias. The 
excitement caused by roping and casting the 
animals resulted in normal or high blood 
sugar. After stunning at slaughter, these 
animals had a significantly lower blood 
sugar value than well-nourished beef cows 
from another island in the Territory. Tis- 
sue section of the livers revealed atrophic 
cirrhosis reported by Hendershot.* Blood 
counts and hemoglobin levels were not ab- 
normal. The rumen bacterial flora counts 
were lower than in cattle on pasture. 

Several intravenous glucose treatments of 
250 Gm. each were required to keep the ke- 
tones at a low level. Turning the animals on 
to green pasture before the terminal stages 
of the disease seemed to assist recovery and 
prevented further development of the con- 
dition. 

From the author’s observations, it ap- 
pears that the indigestion, emaciation, ace- 
tonemia, and low residual body sugar are 
the effects of an unbalanced ration on rumen 
bacterial metabolism and the animal host. 

A high sugar diet low in good forage 
factors depresses bacterial multiplication. 
Digestion of cellulose to available sugar by 
rumen bacteria is not accomplished. Pro- 
tein synthesis induced by normal bacterial 
multiplication in the rumen is sharply re- 
duced.—H. E. Adler, B.S., D.V.M., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
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Vitamin E apparently is seldom, if ever, 
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Milk Fever and Vitamin D 


Although earlier work had indicated that 
feeding vitamin D concentrates to dairy 
cows during the dry period did not reduce 
the incidence of milk fever, recent reports 
indicate that when 5 to 10 million units 
are fed daily, for three or four days just 
before parturition, the desired result may 
be achieved. 


Amino Acids in Colostrum 


The concentration of ten amino acids in 
bovine colostrum was determined at one and 
twenty-four hours after parturition. The 
total protein in colostrum collected one hour 
after parturition was higher than in colos- 
trum collected after twenty-four hours, and 
thus there were larger amounts of the ten 
amino acids. However, the amino acid com- 
position of the colostrum based on total pro- 
teins was similar. There was no essential 
difference in the amino acid composition of 
milk collected on the sixtieth and ninetieth 
days of lactation.—J. Dairy Sci., 32 (July 
1949): 671-677. 


Nutritive Value of Trmothy Hay.—A 
comparison of timothy hay cut in the early, 
medium, and late stages of maturity to 
second cutting, mow-cured clover hay (J. 
Dairy Sci., 32, (July 1949): 659-664) re- 
vealed that early-cut timothy may be a 
better source of energy than good legume 
hay, but not of digestible protein. How- 
ever, practically the same amount of nitro- 
gen was stored from early cut timothy as 
from the clover. Early-cut timothy may 
furnish up to 3.2 times as much digestible 
protein and 1.25 times as much metabo- 
lizable energy as late-cut timothy. 


The use of vermifuge is not a substitute 
for a good ration or for proper flock man- 
agement. Sheep on poor feed may sustain 
heavy losses after worming, while sheep on 
a good ration and under proper manage- 
ment may show little damage from para- 
sites or from the use of vermifuge.—Cecil 
Elder, D.V.M., Missouri. 


Nonprotein Ration in Dogs.—Silber, 
Howe, Porter, ana Mushet (J. Nutr., April, 
1949) fed 2 adult dogs and 2 pups a protein- 
free mixture of amino acids for forty and 
seventy-two days, respectively, without un- 
toward results. Growth of the pups was 
maintained and there was no evidence of 
any toxic reaction or deficiency in either 
group. Conclusion: “Peptides do not ap- 
pear to be essential for the growth and 
maintenance of dogs.” 
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Paralysis in Rabbits 


In January, 1949, when called by a client, 
several of his Flemish Giant rabbits had 
died the previous week, and we found the 
remaining 18 paralyzed in varying degrees. 
All animals were refusing food and losing 
weight at an alarming rate. 

Examination revealed no symptoms other 
than the paralysis, which seemed more pro- 
nounced in the naturally powerful hind legs. 
The pulse, respiration, and temperature 
were normal in all cases. Questioning re- 
vealed that water and a poor grade of mixed 
hay had comprised the entire diet for sev- 
eral weeks. 

With this to go on, a nutritional de- 
ficiency of some kind was suspected, prob- 
ably one related to vitamins. Since thiamin 
is the only one associated with paralysis, its 
absence was suspected. A possible deficiency 
of trace elements was also considered. 

Accordingly, each rabbit was injected 
with 5 cc. of thiamin hydrochloride in the 
gluteal muscles, and 3 drops of a cobalt, 
iron, and copper solution were administered 
per os. The owner was advised to replace 
the hay with commercial rabbit pellets; this 
was done the following day. The thiamin 
and trace element treatments were repeated 
daily for a week. At the end of that time, 
improvement was so marked that the thia- 
min was discontinued, with the trace ele- 
ments being supplied in the drinking water. 

Three rabbits in advanced stages of ill- 
ness died the day after treatment was 
started. The remaining 15 animals all made 
complete and uneventful recoveries.—J. W. 
Bailey, D.V.M., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Since all the effects of feeding thyropro- 
tein to producing dairy cows have not been 
determined, there is no sound basis for 
advising the practical dairyman concerning 
such feeding.—J. Dai. Sci., 92, April, 1949. 


Feed, water, salt, and shade should be 
kept near each other for economical pig 
management. When these elements are 
side by side, the pigs eat more, gain faster, 
and make more money.—C. M. Vestal, B. 
S., Indiana. 


Deficiency of vitamin A is not common 
in dairy bulls because the first manifesta- 
tion of such deficiency is that the bulls can- 
not mount. Apparently no help is secured 
from shark oil. When long continued, there 
is degeneration of the seminiferous tubules 
but this is a late development. Good oats 
straw seems to serve better than poor hay 
in supplying the necessary vitamin A re- 
quirements of bulls —G. W. Salisbury, 
Ph.D., Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL 


Needful as they would be, systematically 
planned scientific researches on diseases of 
the dog, comparable to those openly carried 
out on other domestic species, would be dif- 
ficult to inaugurate and to maintain. To 
conform to the habitual custom of medical 
research, dogs would have to be sacrificed 
or else denied the benefits derived there- 
from. The more belligerent opponents of 
animal experimentation would be a big ob- 
stacle to a sensible program of medical 
research in behalf of the dog. A passive 
objector may be the veterinarian himself 
(North Am. Vet., Sept., 1949) who fears to 
jeopardize his standing with good clients, 
“if this fight [over animal experimenta- 
tion] continues indefinitely. It is time for 
all who are interested to rationalize.” 
Frankly as that fear is expressed, it is not 
obvious, from the sidelines, that much op- 
position to properly supervised and con- 
ducted research on dogs, in canine medicine 
or in human medicine, could ever be mobi- 
lized from the ranks of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

Granted that the cherished companion of 
the sentimental cynophile accounts for a 
considerable share of the small animal prac- 
titioner’s income, the total scope of dogdom 
is not that narrow. Better look at the dog 
for what he is: “The Most Under-Rated 
of the Domestic Animals,” namely, the 
watchman of the home, stable, store, ware- 
house, and factory; the sentinel, patrolman, 
and transport animal of the armies; the 
playmate of the children and the eye of the 
blind; the shepherd of the farm and ranch; 
the racing Greyhound, the sledge dogs of 
the snows; the hunter’s vanguard and re- 
triever; the pack of the mounted sports- 
man; the donor to medical research; gym- 
nast of the circus and stage; friend of the 
lonely; hitch of small vehicles; all these 
make up a variety of useful services and 
diverting performances no other domestic 
animal can fulfill. Besides, in scattered 
places of the world the dog provides meat 
for its keeper. 

In Great Britain, the breeding of dogs is 
the foremost animal industry, exceeding in 
value the breeding of food-producing farm 
stock and horses of sport and entertain- 
ment. The dog played a top role in building 
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up the Reich, and is doubtless a bigger in- 
fluence on American life than is generally 
believed. It was the only domestic animal 
of the North American aborigines and an 
indispensable possession of the early set- 
tlers. In all times, it has been an animal 
of many breeds, each with particular traits 
that, unfortunately, were all but completely 
suppressed by the confusion of household 
life. The dog is frequently admired by 
Americans for breed rather than for utility 
and therein may lie its low rating as an 
essential domestic animal. 

What do you mean, low rating? To find 
the right answer just try to get an appro- 
priation from a state legislature for re- 
search on dog diseases or for a chair on 
canine medicine in a veterinary college. 
The negative result has long been known. 
What seems to be lacking is public enlight- 
enment on the total services dogs render to 
earn their keep. In other words, the case 
of the dog ought to be brought before the 
court of public opinion as a whole, not piece- 
meal. This task may seem to be impractical 
or impossible but if feasible is certainly 
worth-while. The voluminous literature on 
the fine points of the breeds and our own 
books on diseases and surgical techniques 
have failed to signalize the full quota of 
blessings dogs bring to mankind. 

Senator Vest’s unforgettable “Eulogy on 
the Dog”, touching only companionship, 
made deep impressions; and it stands out 
as a lesson on what has not been done to 
eulogize the dog in its other estates. 


Mepacrine Dermatitis.— After taking 
mepacrine as a malaria preventive for eight 
months, a British soldier developed mental 
symptoms of a schizoid type, a generalized 
rash and nail dystrophy, and later he lost his 
eyebrows and scalp hair (Brit. Med. J., July 
9, 1949). The condition, traced to mepa- 
crine, is of interest in veterinary medicine 
because it shows the need for studying ani- 
mals’ intolerance to certain drugs and chem- 
ical agents. Skin disorders and similar af- 
fections in all species, possibly including 
the baffling hyperkeratosis (X disease) of 
cattle, may result from hidden causes that 
are not understood or suspected. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


Plasma Fractions and Immunization 

This study involved only fraction II, gamma 
globulin. This substance is highly antigenic and 
should be used only on homologous species. The 
greatest value of this and other fractions seems 
to lie in use against the low grade or chronic 
infections, rather than in the acute diseases. 

The material is not yet available commercially, 
because the cost of production is so high as to 
preclude its routine use. Should gamma globulin 
eventually find a role in disease control, it is 
important that the animals from which the frac- 
tion is obtained be raised in areas of intensive 
livestock culture. In other words, animals ex- 
posed to many and varied infections provide 
greater quantities of the immune substances.— 
[H. S. Cameron: The Role of Plasma Fractions 
in Passive Immunization and Treatment. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 10, (July, 1949) : 265-267.] 


Ulcerative Dermatosis in Sheep 

This name is offered to cover the group of skin 
diseases variously described as lip and leg ulcera- 
tion, posthitis, balanoposthitis, and ulcerative vul- 
vitis. All are shown to be different manifestations 
of infection by a single etiologic agent, a filterable 
virus—[E. A. Tunnicliff: Ulcerative Dermatosis 
of Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (July, 1949): 
240-249. 


Etiology of Canine Encephalopathies 

Tracing the history of canine distemper through 
the various stages of investigation, the author be 
gins with the ancient and clinical era during which 
the disease was recognized as an entity; passes 
then to the classical descriptions which appeared 
early in the nineteenth century (and have been im- 
proved but little since) ; then to the era of etiology 
which records the work of Carré and of Laidlaw 
and Dunkin in establishing presence of a virus; 
next, to the pathologic era of experimentation; and, 
finally, to the current era of describing the neuro- 
logic changes which occur and the symptoms which 
appear as a result of histopathologic changes in the 
central nervous system. 

Distemper dogs are grouped in several cate- 
gories: (1) absence of pathologic states in the 
brain; (2) glial clusters in the nervous system; 
(3) meningitis; (4) disseminated demyelinating 
encephalomyelitis; (5) cortical proliferative capil- 
laritis; and (6) diffuse lymphocytic perivascular 
encephalitis with sclerosis.—[/. R. M. Innes: The 


Relation of Distemper Infection to the Etiology oJ 
Canine Encephalopathies. Vet. Rec., 61, (Feb., 
1949) : 73-77.]|—D. A. ScHMupt. 


Fowlpox Virus Vaccine 


When 5 per cent of undesiccated, entire chicken 
embryo infected with fowlpox virus was suspended 
in 30 per cent buffered glycerol, the resulting vac- 
cine showed 92.9 per cent takes. When stored at 
14 C., the vaccine was active eight months after it 
was prepared; when stored at 5 C., the vaccine 
was viable for two years. Mineral oil was less 
useful as a suspending vehicle. 

The particular value of this type of vaccine lies 
in the fact that since it is not necessary to desiccate 
the virus material, the vaccine can be prepared in a 
laboratory in a short time and dispensed ready for 
use.—[//. 8S. Bryan: Studies on Certain Filterable 
Viruses X. Immunogenic Properties of Borreliota 
Avium Suspended in Buffered Glycerol and in Min- 
eral Oil. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (July, 1949) : 284- 
287.] 


Survival of Horse Strongyle Larvae 

The author exposed horse feces containing eggs 
of the small strongyles to the action, at room tem- 
perature, of 70 compounds, for two weeks each. 
The most effective of these were mercuric chlo- 
ride, sodium arsenite, nicotine sulfate, potassium 


iodide, sodium iodide, and iodoform. In each in- 
stance, 0.1 per cent was sufficient to insure the 
finding of ho larvae. This is assumed to mean 
that the larvae were killed, although no examina- 
tion was made for eggs after the two weeks of 
incubation.—-[N. D. Levine: The Effect of Vari- 
ous Compounds upon Horse Strongyle Larvae in 
Feces. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (July, 1949): 233- 


239.] 


Baby Pig Rations 

A ration, composed basically of reconstituted, 
fat-free, powdered milk, with supplements to make 
it approximate cow's skimmilk and the fat-free 

lids of sow’s milk, caused severe and often fatal 
metabolic disturbances when fed to pigs during the 
first few days of life. Because the symptoms were 
suggestive of a naturally-occurring disease of 
young pigs, the studies were continued when the 
deficiencies of the ration were observed. No spe- 
cific etiologic factor was recognized. 

The symptoms shown by the pigs fed this experi- 
mental ration were nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, de- 
hydration, itching, muscular jerks, stupor, and 
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coma. The blood showed a high degree of nitrogen 
retention (uremia). Gross and microscopic evi- 
dence of degenerative changes appeared in the 
kidney, liver, and adrenal glands. 

The ration was toxic when it contained between 
10 and 30 per cent of the fat-free solids. The 
addition of dextrin to the ration accentuated its 
toxicity, while the addition of dehydrated cereal 
grass and yeast seemed to have an alleviating 
effect—[W. W. Green, H. C. H. Kernkamp, M. 
H. Roepke, and L. M. Winters: A Toxemic 
Uremic Syndrome in Baby Pigs led on Dried 
Skimmilk. Am. J. Vet. Res, 10, (July, 1949); 
256-264. | 


Binding of Sulfonamide to Plasma Protein 


The fraction of a sulfonamide which is bound 
to the albumin of blood plasma is bacteriostatically 
inactive. For this reason, the protein-binding 
tendencies of the several sulfonamide drugs are 
important, as are also molecular structure and ionic 
dissociation. A positive quantitative relationship 
exists im vitro (in man) between this binding 
power and the bacteriostatic power of the drug. 

The plasma proteins of chicken blood bind the 
commonly employed sulfonamides in the following 
increasing order: sulfaguanidine, sulfanilamide, 
sulfamerazine, sulfamethazine, sulfathiazole, sulfa- 
quinoxaline. The first three appear to be decidedly 
more effective, on the basis of this work.—R. A. 
Bankowski and Ruth E. Johnson: The Binding 
of Sulfonamide Drugs to the Plasma Proteins of 
Chicken Blood. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (July, 
1949) ; 282-283.] 
Avitaminosis A in Sheep 

The course of vitamin A deficiency varies with 
the age of the sheep. Lambs usually die in three 
to four months on a carotene-low ration, and inter- 
current infections are commonly superimposed on 
the deficiency. Well-fed yearlings, however, seem 
to exist on a similar ration for a year or longer 
with little influence on weight. 

The outstanding symptoms appear to be inco- 
ordination and an apparent weakness. Breathing 
is difficult, and night blindness is common, although 
permanent blindness develops very slowly. Urinary 
calculi were not found in a single lamb which died 
of vitamin A deficiency—[D. F. Eveleth, D. W. 
Bolin, and A. 1. Goldsby: Experimental Avitami- 
nosis A in Sheep. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (July, 
1949) : 250-255.] 
Botulism in Furbearing Animals 

Mink and ferrets are highly susceptible to the 
toxins of Clostridium botulinum type C, moderately 
susceptible to types A and B, and practically im- 
mune to type E. 

The authors recommend that antitoxin used in 
routize treatment of botulism in mink and ferrets 
contain types A, B, and C. They also recommend 
a study of the practical aspects of toxoid vaccina- 
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tion. —E, R. Quortrup and J. R. Gorham: Sus 
ceptibility of Furbearing Animals to the Toxins of 
Clostridium Botulinum Types A, B, C, and E. 
J. Vet. W, (July, 1949) 268-271.) 


Calcium 


The prompt response of the cow with milk fever 
to intravenous injection of calcium salts suggests 
a sudden reversal in the physiologic processes re- 
sponsible for the milk fever state. The influence 
of calcium in this reversal was studied by making 
intravenous injections of calcium gluconate and 
calcium chloride, and then running urinalyses to 
determine the rate of excretion 

Calcium injected into normal cows as chloride 
remained in the blood stream somewhat longer 
and was excreted in the urine less rapidly than an 
equal amount injected as gluconate. This differ- 
ence may be caused by a variation in the anions, 
and probably does not influence the therapeutic 
action—[A. //. Craige, R. B. Johnson, E. G. 
Blackburn and J. M. Coffin: Renal Excretion 
Following Intravenous Injection of Calcium Salts 
in the Normal Cow. Am. J. Vet. Res, 10, (July, 
1949): 217-220.] 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 
Feed Formulas 


A complete revision of the booklet on feed 
formulas for livestock and poultry has been pre- 
pared. One of the pages, which should be read by 
every practitioner to bolster his ego and stimulate 
him to live up to the claims and promises made in 
his name, is titled “Your veterinarian, What he 
means to you.” Among other statements are 
these: “Your veterinarian is an animal dietician 
a feed authority.” “He is the only man who can 
successfully perform a delicate surgical operation 
on an animal.” “The only man to be trusted with a 
needle syringe in administering powerful serums, 
viruses, and vaccines.” “Consult your veterinarian. 
He provides not only the safest and surest solu- 
tions, but the most economical methods, of caring 
for your livestock and poultry germ and nutritional 
troubles.” 

The booklet should be read by every practitioner 
in order that he may realize what the livestock 
owners are told they may expect from consultation 
with a veterinarian—[I’PC Feed Formulas for 
Livestock and Poultry. Cloth. 36 pages. Vita- 
mineral Products Co., Peoria 3, Ill, 1949.] 


Blowflies of North America 

The author makes a daring start at the renaming 
of flies of capital interest in veterinary medicine, 
mainly the so-called blowflies which cause grave 
myiases in domestic animals and transmit infec- 
tions to man. The calliphorids are separated from 
the other families of Diptera. Methods of pre- 
paring and preserving specimens of blowflies for 
study, and their taxonomy and nomenclature, should 
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be as fascinating to entomologists as they are con- 
fusing to clinicians. Many new genera are de- 
scribed under the revised terminology. For ex- 
ample, Callitroga replaces the familiar generic name 
Cochliomyia. Callitroga americana is the new 
name given to the screw-worm in setting it apart 
from minima, aldrichi, and macellaris of that genus. 
The calliphorids of North America, with their 
bionomics, distribution, synonyms, and physical de- 
scriptions, unquestionably take the literature in the 
right direction, however.—[ The Blowflies of North 
America. By Thomas Pounden. 477 pages. 5 
color plates. 46 blacks. 9 figures. 12 pages of 
references. Purdue University. 1948. Price $6.50.) 


Reviews of Medical Motion Pictures 


The American Medical Association has prepared 
a booklet under the above title, which lists the 
films on medical subjects available through the 
various individuals or agencies which produced 
them, and also presents a review of each film in 
200 to 250 words. In each instance, it indicates 
where the film is procurable. 

Next, it lists films reviewed in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association and available 
through its motion picture library, again with a 
copy of the review as originally published, and list- 
ing the service charge for its use by members. 

This is an excellent presentation of much useful 
information. The AVMA staff members hope to 
prepare a booklet along similar lines for subjects 
of veterinary medical interest as promptly as time 
and relief from other duties will permit —|[ Reviews 
of Medical Motion Pictures: American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, Ill. 95 
pages. Paper.] 


ed Equine Encephalomyelitis 
in the Philippine Islands 

On April 17, 1947, a pet monkey was examined 
by the Veterinary Department of the Third Med- 
ical General Laboratory in the Philippine Islands. 
The animal had paralysis of the legs, and a natural 


Unsuspect 


poliomyelitis infection was suspected. Specimens 
of brain and cord from the suspect animal were 
inoculated into monkeys, mice, and guinea pigs. 
All became infected. Mice do not ordinarily re- 
spond to unadapted poliomyelitis virus; hence, 
some other etiologic agent was suspected. The 
virus was tentatively identified as the eastern strain 
of equine encephalomyelitis as a result of cross 
protection tests, and this diagnosis was definitely 
established by the Army Medical Department Re- 
search and Graduate School, Washington, D.C. 
A serologic survey of native horses was then under- 
taken to determine the presence or absence of 
immunogenic responses. Serum was collected from 
96 horses that were being slaughtered for use as 
food. They were generally in poor condition, but 
none showed clinical evidence of disease. Of 
86 known unvaccinated horses, 26 (30.2%) showed 


a neutralization index of 50 or more. The presence 
of neutralizing substances in the blood of Philip- 
pine horses strengthens the virus isolation evidence 
that eastern equine encephalomyelitis is present in 
the Philippines. This disease had not previously 
been suspected to exist in these islands—[Don L. 
Mace, Richard L. Ott, and Francisco S. Cortez; 
Evidence of the Unsuspected Presence of Equine 
Encephalomyelitis Virus in Philippine Animals. 
Bull. of the U.S. Army Med. Dept., 9, June 1949. 


Rinderpest Vaccines 

_ The k contains chapters on the goat-adapted 
virus, the inactivated virus vaccine, the avianized 
vaccine, and the lapinized virus in rinderpest im- 
munization. Details of production, experimental 
results, and field results are reported. 

It also presents the conclusions of the rinderpest 
meeting held at Nairobi, under FAO auspices, 
where the 22 countries represented agreed that, 
with the prophylactics now available, the eradica- 
tion of rinderpest is a practical possibility and 
should be carried out without further delay. 

Regarding the vaccines now available, the fol- 
lowing agreements were reached: (1) Serum virus 
simultaneous immunization cannot be supported, 
in view of the danger of disseminating virulent 
infection; (2) inactivated, virus-tissue vaccine is 
not recommended for general use; (3) goat virus 
vaccine is stable, and suitable for stock with a 
degree of natural resistance but not for certain 
types of susceptible animals or for animals not in 
good health; (4) lapinized virus vaccine has been 
more successful than any of the preceding ones 
in China, but is still in experimental stages else- 
where; (5) avianized virus vaccine has been used 
with great success in China, causing less reaction 
than any other type, and no deaths. 

There is great variation in keeping quality of 
the vaccine, and in susceptibility of animals, but 
usually the immunity produced lasts a long time. 
The cost per dose is reasonable; the production 
problems are not insurmountable; and the field 
results are encouraging —[Rinderpest Vaccines, 
Their Production and Use in the Field. Arranged 
and edited by K. V. L. Kesteven. Paper. 72 pages. 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
1949. Price $1.00.] 
lodine Abstracts 

This is a new journal for research workers in 
chemistry and industry. It provides abstracts and 
reviews from current and past literature on the 
properties and uses of iodine —[Jodine Abstracts 
and Reviews. Paper. 30 pages. Iodine Educa- 
tional Bureau, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Complimentary mailing list. July, 1949. 


The transfer of rumen content from a 
normal cow at the slaughterhouse to chronic 
bloaters often corrects this condition.—C. 
O. Petry, D.V.M., Indiana. 
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AVMA Council on Education 

Council members present at a meeting on July 
11, were Drs. W. A. Aitken, W. L. Boyd, Seth 
C. Dildine, W. A. Hagan, S. W. Haigler, and 
M. S. Shahan. 

Among the important items on the agenda was 
a discussion of the progress being made in veteri- 
nary medical education. The Executive Committee 
of the Council, which inspects the schools in the 
United States and Canada, reported its findings at 
the several schools inspected since the previous 
meeting. These inspections are made at AVMA 
expense, when all classes are being conducted, but 
the new schools are inspected only upon invitation 
from the school and at the expense of the latter. 
The advice and guidance of the Council has been 
requested by and granted to the schools now in the 
process of development. 


Student Chapter Representatives 

Students and faculty advisers representing stu- 
dent chapters and clubs of 16 colleges met on 
July 11. Attending the meeting were: Guthrie 
Blue (OSU), Max D. Sutter (KSC), Richard S. 
Mackensen and Dr. D. G. Lee (UP), Tom S. 
Maddox (API), Don A. Fuller (ISC), Dr. J. A. 
Hergott (ONT), Gerald Thorington and Wm. Gay 
(CORN), Rickard Botard and Alan Woods 
(TEX), R. E. Brown and Dr. W. O. Brinker 
(MSC), Dr. R. W. Davis (COLO), Walter 
Hughes (CAL), Obe D. Dye (GA), Elmer 
Powell, Jr., and Dr. Cecil Elder (MO), Jack 
Bostwick (OKLA), Dr. L. E. St. Clair (ILL), 
Dr. R. L. Kitchell (MINN), and Dr. C. D. Van 
Houweling of the AVMA staff, who served as 
chairman. 

A brief report of the deliberations and actions 
follows : 

1) A national organization of student chapters 
was not established. 

2) Model examples of meeting minutes and 
news reports were distributed for the guidance of 
chapter officers. 

3) Attendance at 50 per cent of all regular meet- 
ings is required for maintaining membership in 
good standing. 

4) It was unanimously recommended to the 
AVMA that two years of membership in good 
standing in a student chapter be required for ad- 
mission to the AVMA without payment of the 
membership fee. 


Meetings of Other Organizations at the 
AVMA Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting, Detroit, July 11-14, 1949 
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5) All chapters and clubs will submit an ad- 
vance schedule of their meetings to the AVMA 
office, to assist in arranging programs and schedul- 
ing AVMA representatives to address student 
meetings. 

6) Copies of the suggested model constitution 
and by-laws were distributed for consideration by 
the respective organizations. 

7) Chapter charters and student lapel buttons 
were not in sufficient demand to warrant having 
them made. 

8) Those present unanimously recommended that 
the AVMA continue to sponsor similar meetings 
during its future annual conventions. 

9) A motion was passed recommending that all 
faculty members display more interest in student 
associations and attend more student meetings, and 
that a copy of this motion be forwarded to the 
deans of all colleges of veterinary medicine. 

10) The representative of each school reported 
the outstanding activities of his respective chapter 
or club. 

11) It was voted that a complete report of the 
meeting be sent to every person attending, and to 
the schools not represented. 


Conference of Editors 

Improving the quality of veterinary medical liter- 
ature was the subject discussed at a meeting of 23 
editors interested in this problem. The conferees, 
on July 11, considered a variety of common faults 
and inconsistencies, and acted in four directions: 

1) requested a digest or abstract of the items 
covered, and suggested that a copy of this digest 
be forwarded to the editor of every publication 
for veterinarians, as a start toward achieving the 
desired goal; 

2) expressed a desire to exchange subscriptions 
with editors of other veterinary medical publica- 
tions, and requested a list of these journals; 

3) recommended that the JourNnaL of the AVMA 
devote a column or a page in each issue to present- 
ing the fundamentals of correct editing and veteri- 
nary medical writing ; 

4) voted the meeting a success, and requested 
that a similar meeting be held in connection with 
the AVMA convention in Miami Beach, Fla., in 
1950. 

Attending were: Guthrie Blue (OSU, Speculum), 
Tom G. Maddox (API, Auburn Veterinarian), 
Don A. Fuller (JSC Veterinarian), R. M. Botard 
and Alan Woods (TEX, Southwestern Veterinari- 
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an), Dr. T. D. Hendrickson (Arkansas Veterinary 
Bulletin), J. S. Halat (N.Y., Veterinary News), 
Dr. C. C. Rife (Georgia Veterinarian), Dr. A. G. 
Misener (Jilinois Veterinary Bulletin), Dr. E. A. 
Grist (/exas Veterinury Bulletm), Vr. C. E 
Wicktor (Caltforma Veterinarian), Dr. Lorraine 
C. Beaman (Women’s Veterinary Association Bul- 
letin), Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle (Veterinary Ex- 
cerpts), Drs. J. V. Lacroix and H. Preston Hos- 
kins (North American Veterinarian), Dr. and 
Mrs. D. M. Campbell and Dr. and Mrs. R. L 
Anderes (Veterinary Medicine), Drs. L. A. Meril- 
lat, R. C. Klussendorf, C. D. Van Houweling, and 
Mrs. Helen S. Bayless (Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association). 


State Ethics Committees 


Chairman S. W. Haigler of the AVMA Com- 
mittee on Ethics presided, on July 11, at a meeting 
of representatives of state ethics committees. Those 
attending were: Drs. M. R. Heath (Alabama), 
C. E. Wicktor (California), J. G. Fowble (Mary- 
land), R. A. Merrill (Minnesota), S. W. Haigler 
(Missouri), R. S. MacKellar (New York), R 
L. McMahon (Ohio), R. C. Snyder ,Pennsylva- 
nia), E. K. Treat and E. M. Powers (Vermont), 
and E. E. Thompson (Virginia). 

The assembled group voted as follows 

1) to encourage adoption by each constituent 
association of the AVMA Code of Ethics or its 
equivalent ; 

2) to send letters to members of their respective 


associations requesting adherence to the Code of 
Ethics ; 

3) to keep contacting all constituent associations 
until each one has appointed or elected a state 
committee on ethics to work with the AVMA 
Committee ; 

4) to hold a meeting each year in connection 
with the annual meeting of the AVMA; 

5) to request all state committees to take steps 
to discontinue all forms of unethical practices 


Public Relations Workers 


Dr. A. H. Quin, chairman of the AVMA 
Public Relations Committee, presided at the 
meeting of workers from constituent associa- 
tions, held July 11. Others attending were: Drs. 
Alexander Zeissig, H. G. Hodges, J. S. Halat, 
and F. F. Fehr (New York); R, F. Jackson 
(Florida); L. R. Newlin and D. J. Ellis (Mich- 
igan); J. A. McCallam, (District of Columbia); 
W .W. Garverick, H. A. Lidikay, and T. L. 
Steenerson (Indiana); G. G. Geyer and J. T. 
Surriss (Ohio); Helen Goldhaft Wernicoff 
(New Jersey); W. M. Coffee and H. F. Fleming 
(Kentucky); C. E. Wicktor (California); J, D. 
Gadd (Maryland); R. D. Hoffman and R. C. 
Snyder (Pennsylvania); M. M. Leonard (North 
Carolina); A. E. Bott and C. D. Van Houweling 
(Illinois); and Mr. L. R, Fairall (lowa), AVMA 
public relations counsel, and Mr. J. J. Shaffer, 
AVMA staff. 

Dr. Quin outlined the purposes of the con- 


YOUR VETERINARIAN GUARDS YOUR PET'S HEALTH 


One ot a series ot tour panels depicting the various phases of veterinary science and practice, 


prepared by the AVMA for showing at public expositions. 


This series is available for the use of 


members and constituent associations, as explained in the JOURNAL (Aug., 1949, p. 128). 
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ference: (1) discuss the over-all field of public 
relations; (2) outline the program being car- 
ried on; and (3) discuss integration and im- 
provement of the programs. 

Mr. Fairall pointed out that public relations 
programs are long range projects and must be 
continuous for several years to achieve full 
benefit. Educational material, not just publicity 
programs, will bear long range benefits for the 
profession, Mediums used by the AVMA to 
attract public interest in the profession’s work 
include weekly news releases to wire-press 
bureaus and science reporters; AVMA Press Serv- 
ice, a monthly clipsheet sent to 5,000 rural news- 
papers; “Farm Radio Briefs” issued twice a month 
to 300 farm radio editors throughout the United 
States and Canada; a Special publicity program 
during AVMA annual conventions; assistance to 
magazine writers preparing stories about the pro- 
fession, etc. 

Mr. Shaffer emphasized AV MA specific services : 
(1) weekly radio scripts on livestock health, issued 
to constituent associations for use over local sta- 
tions; (2) guide booklets for state, provincial, 
and territorial committees handling convention 
publicity for newspapers and radio; (3) panel ex- 
hibits for showing at state and county fairs and 
local gatherings; and (4) counsel on state and 
local public relations programs. 

Dr. Van Houweling reported that the degrees 
of activity of state committees varied all the way 
from committee activities during conventions 
to the employment of a full-time public rela- 
tions counsel. If no money is available, com- 
mittee members can call on newspaper editors 
and radio station directors in the convention 
city, using the AVMA newspaper and radio 
publicity kits. When it is possible to employ 
a part-time experienced worker, he can be used 
advantageously for pre- and _ postconvention 
publicity and “on the spot” assistance during the 
meeting. Employment of year-round, full-time 
counsel involves a greater expenditure and is 
seldom possible. Every association should have 
a public relations committee, and some phase of 
the program should be developed each year. 

Dr. Coffee, president-elect, expressed a vital 
interest in public relations activities, stressing 
the importance of working closely with farm 
organizations, extension agents, vocational agri- 
culture instructors, teachers of veterans’ classes, 
and all related professions. State association 
committees should follow the example of the 
AVMA committee by holding meetings with 
officials of other organizations. 

Dr. Burriss, president of Associated Serum 
Producers, discussed briefly their educational 
program and its objectives. 

The veterinary medical profession is receiving 
more recognition from the press and radio than 
ever before, undoubtedly as a cumulative result 
of the AVMA programs of recent years. Sources 
for a continuous flow of the material used are: 
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(1) new developments; (2) seasonal topics; and 
(3) convention stories. 

During the general discussion, several possi- 
bilities for the development of public relations 
programs were recognized and methods of grasp- 
ing opportunities to develop them were presented. 

lt was unanimously agreed that a similar 
conference should be held during the next 
AVMaA annual convention. 


Women’s Auxiliary 

In addition to the official-report of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary meetings in Detroit, as reported 
in the September JournAL (p. 198), it should 
be recorded that 600 ladies attended the break- 
fast and official meeting of the Auxiliary, on 
Wednesday, July 13, while 625 particitated in 
the tour to Greenfield Village and had lunch at 
Dearborn Inn on Tuesday. 

Among the actions of the Executive Board 
was a decision to present to each winner of the 
annual Auxiliary Award a parchment duly in- 
scribed with the name, and the nature of the 
award. This will be accompanied by placing 
with each recognized school of veterinary medi- 
cine a permanent scroll on which will be in- 
scribed each year the name of the winner of the 
Auxiliary Award. The award is made annually at 
each recognized school to the student demonstrating 
outstanding akility in fields other than scholastic 
or curricular. 


American Academy of Veterinary Public Health. 

A meeting was held on July 11 for the purpose 
of discussing the advisability and the manner 
of organizing this group. It was attended by: 
Lieut. Col. P. R. Carter (Illinois), Lieut. Col. 
F. A. Todd (District of Columbia), Drs. M. D. 
Baum (Colorado), J. H. Steele (Georgia), I, A. 
Merchant (Iowa), L. W. Rowles (Kansas), 
H. J. Stafseth (Michigan), and Alexander Zeis- 
sig (New York). 

Upon approving the name, Colonel Todd was 
elected temporary chairman and Dr. Steele, 
temporary secretary. Chairman Todd appointed 
two committees: one consisting of Drs. Stafseth, 
Merchant, and Zeissig, to define veterinary 
public health; the other, consisting of Drs. 
Rowles, Baum, Ben Blood, and Carter, to draw 
up by-laws and establish criteria for eligibility. 

A meeting will be held Oct. 23, 1949, at the 
Hotel Statler, New York (in Dr. Steele’s room 
at 12 noon), to hear reports of the committee 
and take further action indicated. Presence at 
these meetings does not make one a charter or 
founding member, since there is, as yet, no 
definition of membership. Interested persons 
may secure details from the chairman or secre- 
tary. 


American Association of Veterinary Anatomists 


A meeting of this group was held on July 11, 
another at a luncheon on July 13, and an in- 
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formal one at Michigan State College on the 
evening of July 14. Attending were: Drs. R. W. 
Davis (COLO); M. E. Miller and Robert Habel 
(CORN); L. E. St. Clair (ILL); Lois Calhoun, 
J. F. Smithcors, and C. W. Titkemeyer (MSC); 
R. L. Kitchell (MINN); J. E. Weinman (MO); 
J. D. Grossman and C. D. Diesem (OSU); 
D. R. Peterson (OKLA); V. P. Brown and 
J. H. Ballantyne (ONT); D. G. Lee (UP); J. 
Dufresne (QUE); L. B. Mobiley (TUS); and 
J. A. McCurdy (WASH). 

Developments from these meetings were: 

1) A constitution was adopted. 

2) Dr. Grossman was chosen president; Dr. 
Miller, president-elect; and Dr.  Smithcors, 
secretary-treasurer. 

3) Plans were laid for securing and dissem- 
inating information on pertinent subjects: (a) 
research and writing accomplished; (b) techni- 
cal methods being used; (c) textbooks in use; 
(d) systems of instruction; (e) hours and 
credits; (f) motion pictures used; (g) state 
board questions in anatomy; and (h) graduate 
study. 

4) A membership committee was appointed, 
consisting of Drs. Miller, Kitchell, and Lee. 

5) A nominating committee was appointed, 
consisting of Drs. Foust, Mobiley, and Peterson. 

6) The general principles underlying graduate 
study in anatomy were discussed and agreed 
upon. 


Veterinary Physiologists and Pharmacologists 

The following physiologists and 
pharmacologists attended a dinner meeting on 
July 12: Drs. N. H. Booth (COLO), R. W. 
Dougherty (CORN), T. J. Jones (GA), R. P. 
Link (ILL), E. A. Hewitt and L. M. Jones 
(ISC), B. V. Alfredson, C. F. Cairy, and R. F. 
Johnston (MSC), G, T. Edds and M. H. Roepke 
(MINN), F. J. Kingma (OSU), G. D. Goetsch 
and H. W. Orr (OKLA), H. G. Downie 
(ONT), and N. R. Brewer, Chicago, IIL, and 
"NV. H. Seegers, Detroit, Mich. 

Business transacted included these items: 

dD elected T. J. Jones president and Paul 

iercy secretary; 

2) offered to assist in formulating questions 
for the National Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners; 

3) requested that Dr. H. H. Dukes conduct 
a course to demonstrate laboratory experiments 
for teachers; 

4) discussed the problems of obtaining young 
personnel for research projects and for teaching. 


veterinary 


American College of Veterinary Pathologists 
On July 10, 19 of the 30 charter members of the 
organization met. The College was organized on 
Nov. 29, 1948, in Chicago, with the following ob- 
jects: 
“a) to further scientific progress in the specialty 
of veterinary pathology ; 
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b) to establish standards of training and experi- 
ence for qualification of specialists in veterinary 
pathology 

c) to further the recognition of such qualified 
specialists by suitable certification and other 
means.” 

An important activity is expected to be a board 
examination for veterinary pathologists, with cer- 
tification of those who qualify. 

Business transacted at Detroit includes: 

1) adoption of a constitution and by-laws; 

2) election of Drs. W. H. Feldman, president ; 
A. G. Karlson, vice-president; and T. C. Jones, 
secretary-treasurer ; 

3) election as councilors of Drs. H. A. Smith, 
E. A. Benbrook, C. L. Davis, and L. J. Goss; 

4) consideration of progress report presented by 
Chairman R, A. Runnells for the committee on 
teaching methods. 


American Veterinary Exhibitors’ Association 

A dinner meeting was held on July 11, with rep- 
resentatives present from many of the firms main- 
taining booths at the convention. 

Officers of the Association are: Dr. J. L. 
Davidson, The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
president; Mr. E. A. Garner, the R. J. Strasen- 
burgh Co., Rochester, N. Y., vice-president; Dr. 
C. E. Fanslau, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., secretary-treasurer. The executive board 
consists of these officers and Dr. E. C. Jones, 
Norden Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb., and Mr. Dan 
J. Barber, Barber Veterinary Supply Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

American Animal Hospital Association 

A luncheon and semiannual business meeting 
were held on July 13. Among the items discussed 
were: 

1) progress reports from each of the Associa- 
tion's committees on its activities to date; 

2) the tentative program for the April, 1950, 
meeting in Denver. The convention committee is 
planning a “top convention.” 

3) the site for the 1951 meeting. 
N.]., was selected. 


Atlantic City, 


Deans’ Association 

Attending this meeting of the Association 
of Deans of the American Colleges of Veteri- 
nary Medicine were: Deans H. D. Bergman 
(ISC), I. B. Boughton (TEX), C. S. Bryan 
(MSC), Robert Graham (ILL), W. A. Hagan 
(CORN), T. J. Jones (GA), R. A. Kesler 
(PA), W. R. Krill (OSU), E. E. Leasure 
(KSC), C. H. McElroy (OKLA), R. E. Nichols 
(WASH), R. S. Sugg (ALA), and T. S. 
Williams (TUS); Directors W. L. Boyd 
(MINN) and A. J. Durant (MO). Dr, O. W. 
Schalm represented Dean G. H. Hart (CAL), 
and Dr. Rue Jensen substituted for Dean 
Floyd Cross (COLO). 

The assembled group discussed and formu- 
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lated a program for the first meeting of the 
Veterinary Division of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities to be held in 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 24-27, 1949; agreed to 
compare notes on multiple applications to the 
various schools of veterinary medicine from 
nonresidents; and considered the details of 
the system of regional veterinary medical edu- 
cation (which will affect Alabama, Georgia, 
Oklahoma, and Tuskegee). 

The Association selected the following to 
represent it on the National Board of Veteri- 
nary Medical Examiners: Drs. J. H. Milliff, 
anatomy; H. J. Stafseth, bacteriology; E. A. 
Benbrook, parasitology; Rue Jensen, pathology; 
and H. H. Dukes, physiology. 

Officers for the coming year are: Drs. H. D. 
Bergman, president; W. A. Hagan, vice-presi- 
dent; and C. S. Bryan, secretary-treasurer. 


Borden Award Luncheon 

The luncheon, on July 12, honored Dr. R. R. 
Birch, Ithaca, N. Y., who had been selected by the 
Committee on Awards as the recipient of the 
Borden Award for 1949. The basis of the award 
was Dr. Birch’s research which has contributed to 
the control of dairy cattle diseases, and especially 
brucellosis. 

This is the third year that a luncheon has been 
provided by the Borden Company to bring together 
previous recipients of the Award, the officers of 
the AVMA, and the deans of the accredited veteri- 
nary colleges, as a recognition to the current win- 
ner. The Borden Award was established with the 
AVMA in 194, and the following individuals have 
received it in previous years: 


I. Forest Huddleson 1944 


Willard L. Boyd 1945 
William E. Cotton 1946 
Jacob Traum 1947 
Arthur F. Schalk 1948 


Veterinary Medical Examining Boards 

On July 13, more than 30 persons attended an 
informal conference of American Boards of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners. The number included 
the deans of many of the schools of veterinary 
medicine, a representative of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA, and one from the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Although the group does not elect 
officers, it has been meeting annually to discuss 
problems of common interest to many states and 
provinces. Free and open discussion has frequently 
served to solve knotty problems. 

The chief question discussed at this meeting was: 
How may we evaluate the status of the foreign 
veterinary graduate? It was generally agreed that 
a solution must be found, and that it would be 
physically and economically impossible for the 
Board of each state to inspect all the veterinary 
schools in the world and draw conclusions regard- 
ing the quality of teaching being done. 

Further discussion crystallized the thought that 
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the Council on Education of the AVMA should 
be the “guiding light” in making fair and impartial 
decisions on the foreign schools, as well as on those 
in the United States and Canada. Since this Coun- 
cil operates on a limited budget, it was suggested 
that the Educational Division of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington be contacted as a possible 
source of information on this subject from many 
parts of the world. 

The question is being referred to the AVMA 
Council on Education, with a plea for assistance 
in resolving a difficult problem. 


Conference of Extension Veterinarians 

This group has been meeting informally for a 
number of years, usually under the chairmanship 
of Dr. B. J. Killham. Meetings were held in 
Detroit on July 12 and 13. As in previous years, 
the discussion centered around methods of dealing 
with educational problems that pertain to the con- 
trol of animal diseases. The range of these talks 
extended from brucellosis and mastitis state-control 
programs to the use of trace minerals. 

An outgrowth of these meetings has been a wide 
exchange whenever a new bulletin or folder is 
issued. This keeps all extension veterinarians in- 
formed on the control measures being advocated in 
other sections. Also, through Dr. C. D. Lowe, 
developments coming to the attention of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry are relayed to all extension 
veterinarians. 


Zoo Veterinarians 

The meeting on July 11 was attended by about 
35 veterinarians employed full or part. time by 
various zoos throughout the United States and 
Canada, including representatives from the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, USDA, and the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The group discussed the newer developments in 
veterinary medicine, and ways of employing them 
in work with wild animals. Besides comparing 
notes among its members concerning the methods 
used and the problems faced, the group urges the 
publication and dissemination of information on the 
diseases of wild animals, and encourages the em- 
ployment of veterinarians in all zoos to prevent 
and treat such diseases. 

Dr. Leonard J. Goss (New York) is chairman 
of the group, and Dr. Patricia O'Connor (New 
York) is secretary. 


National Association of Federal Veterinarians 

The informal meeting of this group on July 12 
was held with Dr. A. A. Husman presiding. More 
than 50 members attended, and they represented 21 
states, the District of Columbia, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico. 

This Association was organized not for profit, 
and its purposes are: (1) to encourage the vet- 
erinary profession and the material interest of its 
members; (2) to acquaint the public with the ac- 
tivities of the veterinarians in the employ of the 
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federal government; (3) to cooperate with the 
American Veterinary Medical Association and 
other recognized veterinary and livestock associa- 
tions. 

Officers are elected at the meeting held in con- 
nection with the convention of the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association. Currently, Dr. A. 
A. Foss (Wisconsin) is president, Dr. E. C. Can- 
non (Kansas) is secretary-treasurer, and the vice- 
presidents are: Drs. A. A. Husman (North Caro- 
lina), at large; J. J. Martin (District of Colum- 
bia), zone 1; L. J. Cook (Illinois), zone 2; R. R. 
Parker (Oklahoma), zone 3; F. W. Crawford 
(Minnesota), zone 4; and Elmer Lash (Washing- 
ton), zone 5. These officers constitute the execu- 


tive board. 


Women’s Veterinary Medical Association 

The Women's Veterinary Association was or- 
ganized in 1947, and this year voted to change its 
name to Women’s Veterinary Medical Association. 
Its purposes are to promote friendship, recognition, 
and mutual assistance among the 150 women veteri- 
narians in the United States who are engaged in 
all branches of veterinary medicine: small animal 
practice, large animal practice, research, teaching, 
commercial, drug production, zoo work, poultry 
inspection, Bureau of Animal Industry, and Army 
Veterinary Corps. 

Besides the annual meeting, the Association holds 
sectional meetings under its vice-presidents. Now 
in its third year, it has 48 members, of whom 18 
attended the meeting on July 12. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, the majority of the members are mar- 
ried and have families in addition to their careers 
as veterinarians. 

Dr. Helen Goldhaft Wernicoff (New Jersey) is 
president; Dr. Lois Calhoun (Michigan), treas- 
urer; and Dr. Lorraine Beaman ( Massachusetts), 
secretary. Vice-presidents for the four sections 
are: Drs. Norma Greiner Kopp (New York), 
eastern; Ruth Householder (Ohio), mid-western; 
Mary K. Dunlap (California), western; and Marie 
Hall (Alabama), southern. 


The Alumni Meetings 

This year, the several alumni associations and 
groups met on Wednesday evening, July 13, imme- 
diately preceding the President's Reception and 
Ball. This series of dinners replaced the banquet 
of former years, to the general satisfaction of all 
groups. The dinners were held in 15 separate 
dining rooms, so that each group was able to dis- 
cuss items of special interest to those present. 

Alabama.—Dean R. S. Sugg presided over a 
group of 24 API alumni and their wives. He dis- 
cussed the growth and development of the school 
at Auburn, notably the new Small Animal Hospital 
and Clinic now under construction, the complete 
remodeling of the old Veterinary Building, and 
other projects. He also described, in detail, the 
plan for regional veterinary training, and what it 
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will mean to API. Dr. B. T. Simms summarized 
the work of a number of API alumni in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Cornell—Dr. H. P. Noonan presided over 
a group of 78 After the dinner, he outlined the 
work of the Cornell Veterinary Alumni Associa- 
tion, which is composed of all living graduates. 
One of the projects of this group has been the 
painting of portraits of all retired members of the 
faculty since James Law. Another is the establish- 
ment of a memorial to former alumni in the Flower 
Veterinary Library. 

Dr. M. G. Fincher, in the absence of Dean W. A. 
Hagan, talked about the recent happenings and 
developments, and the plans and suggestions for 
future progress of the veterinary college. The 
item of chief interest was the suggestion that the 
College be moved onto a 30-acre plot beyond the 
dairy barns. The meeting was concluded with the 
singing of “Far Above Cayuga’s Waters.” 

Kansas State—The 101 alumni and friends of 
Kansas State College met informally, under the 
chairmanship of Dean E. E. Leasure. Recent de- 
velopments on the campus and plans for the future 
were topics of primary interest. Various members 
teld of their work and experiences, and all joined 
in singing the KSC songs. 

Michigan State—Classes from 1915 to 1949 were 
represented, with 1943 having the largest class 
group among the 278 persons attending this largest 
of the alumni dinners. Dean C. S. Bryan reported 


on plans for the new bacteriology building, the 
enlargement of the facilities for clinics, and an- 


nounced the return of C. F. (Chet) Clark (‘29) 
as professor and head, Department 6f Surgery and 
Medicine. Officers elected for the year were: J. 
W. Eastman ('44) Rochester, Mich., president; 
and G. W. Reed ('39) Lansing, secretary. 

Pennsylvania—The Alumni Society of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, has 400 active members, of which 
80 attended the meeting at Detroit. The constitu- 
tion says: “The object of this Society shall be to 
cultivate and foster intimate relationship and a 
feeling of brotherhood among the matriculates and 
graduates of all departments of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to promote the interest and welfare 
of the University, to maintain and serve the cause 
of higher education, and to extend the progress of 
veterinary science.” 

The annual meeting is usually held in June, with 
a dinner during the conference in January. Officers 
for the current year are: G. C. Poppensiek, 
Ithaca, N. Y., president; J. F. Kane, Goshen, N. 
Y., first vice-president; J. V. McCahon, Downing- 
ton, Pa. second vice-president; E. T. Booth, 
Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer; M. Josephine 
Deubler, Newton, historian; and J. Alexander 
Webb, Atlantic City, N. J., representative on the 
general alumni board. 

Iowa State—Dean H. D. Bergman presided and 
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acted as master of ceremonies for one of the most 
successful meetings of the group. He introduced 
each alumnus with a brief remark of interest re- 
garding his school days or his present work. The 
alumnus then introduced his wife, if present. This 
was followed by a review of the present situation 
at Ames, as regards the physical facilities and the 
prospect of enlarging and improving, the student 
body and the methods of selecting the most worthy 
from among the many applicants, the faculty and 
the many changes by additions and resignations. 
It brought each of the 70 alumni present up-to-date 
on what their alma mater is doing. 


Ohio State—Dr. J. E. Carver (‘46) is president 
of the group and presided over the 216 alumni and 
friends who attended this meeting. Dean W. R. 
Krill discussed the affairs of the college as they 
refer to the alumni and as they must be integrated 
with the larger affairs of the entire University. 
He presented the problems dealing with space and 
new buildings, students and their selection, and 
other items. One of the films taken at The Ohio 
State University in its Diamond Jubilee year was 
shown. With its color, sound, and music, it really 
transplanted the campus to Detroit for a few hours. 


Ontario.—The group of 89 met informally, and 
visited with friends of former years. Each alumnus 
present was asked to introduce himself, tell briefly 
of his present work, his address, and then to intro- 
duce his wife and other guests. Plans were dis- 
cussed for organizing a more formal group, which 
will sponsor future meetings of this nature. 


Others—Although reports have not been received 
from persons contacted in remaining alumni 
groups, the records show that the other groups 
meeting and the numbers attending were: Colorado 
34, Kansas City 46, McKillip and Chicago (joint) 
40, Texas 27, Grand Rapids 14, and Indiana 24. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


International Auxiliary Formed.—<At the an- 
nual meeting of the (British) Victoria Veteri- 
nary Benevolent Fund Ladies’ Guild held in 
London on August 15, following the Fourteenth 
International Veterinary Congress, it was agreed 
to create an international women’s auxiliary to the 
veterinary profession. Its aim is to “forward in- 
ternational cooperation and friendship and to 
work together for the advancement of the 
veterinary profession and a greater security 
for peace.” 

Officers were selected to serve until the next 
International Veterinary Congress, in the mean- 
time contacting the wives of veterinarians and 
women of the profession in all countries of the 
world where veterinary associations exist. The 
officers elected were: 

President: Mrs. A. E. Bott, 6 Wilson Rd. 
Country Club Place. Belleville, Tl, U. S, A. 


Vice-Presidents: Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge. 
Bentley Hyde, Priory Drive, Stanmore, Middle- 
sex, England; Mrs. W. M. Mitchell, 141 May- 
field Rd., Edinburgh, Scotland; Mrs. H. F 
Wirsted, Gabelgst 21 B, Oslo, Norway. 

s/( Mrs. W. M.) Heven L. MitcuHet, 
vice-president 


eee 
Kansas City Auxiliary —The Women’s Aux 
iliary to the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association was organized at a picnic meeting 
at the farm of Dr. and Mrs. Knappenberger. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. Ed 
Ebert, president; Mrs. John Wells, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Glenn Dunlap, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Earl Mundell, corresponding secretary; 
and Mrs. Charles Bower, treasurer. 
s/Mrs. Eart Secretary. 
eee 
Virginia Auxiliary—The Women's Auxiliary 
to the Virginia State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation met at the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, on Sept. 12-14, 1949. The program in- 
cluded a luncheon, cocktail hour, and the 
banquet. 
eee 


Kentucky Auxiliary-——The Women's Auxiliary 
to the Kentucky State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held their fifth semiannual business 
meeting in Louisville on Aug. 17, 1949, with 
Mrs. L. K. Karnes presiding. Nineteen mem- 
bers were present, and the following officers 
were elected: Mrs, Edward Land, Louisville, 
president; Mrs. Carl Gobert, Bardstown, vice- 
president; Mrs. W. M. Coffee, La Center, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The auxiliary members, and 
Mrs. V. H. Miller, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA, were guests of the 
wives of the Jefferson County veterinarians for 
lunch and a style show. A banquet and dance 
completed the activities. 


Mrs. Bott Elected President of International 
Organization.— Mrs. A. E. Bott, retiring presi- 
dent of the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA, 
attended the International Veterinary Congress 
in London, and also visited other European 
countries while abroad, While in London, she 
was honored by being elected president of the 
newly organized International Women’s Auxili- 
ary to the Veterinary Profession. 


Objectives of the Women’s Auxiliary.—The 
objectives of the Women's Auxiliary to the 
AVMA, as given in the new constitution, are: 
(1) to assist the Association in advancing the 
science and art of veterinary medicine, includ- 
ing their relationship to the public health; (2) 
to assist selected veterinary students with loans 
and awards; (3) to strengthen the bonds of 
friendship among women connected with the 
veterinary profession throughout the world.” 

s/ (Mrs. V. H.) Frorence Muter, President 
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Short Course in Laboratory Diagnosis of 
Rabies.—A one-week course in the laboratory 
diagnosis of rabies will be offered Nov. 14-18, 
1949, at the laboratories of the Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta, Ga. 

This training is open to all grades of em- 
ployed laboratory personnel. Although first 
consideration will be given the laboratories of 
state and local health departments and other 
official agencies responsible for the diagnosis 
of rabies, applicants from hospitals and private 
laboratories will be considered when vacancies 
occur. Laboratory directors and senior staff 
members wishing to attend the course may 
do so. 

There is no tuition or laboratory fee but trav- 
el and living expenses must be paid by the 
individual or his employer. 

Applications for the course should be made 
as far in advance as possible. Notification of 
acceptance will be made in sufficient time to 
allow students to make arrangements for living 
accommodations. It is suggested that trainees 
obtain reservations for living accommodations 
at the earliest possible date. A list of hotels 
and rooming houses will be sent to applicants 
at time of acceptance. 

s/Ernest S. TrerKet, Assistant Chief, 
Veterinary Public Health Division 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 


First Listing 
ARDIEL, JAMEs B. 
Worthington Veterinary Hosp., 
Minn. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1948 
Vouchers: L. V. Hartle and C. P. Schmidt. 
ARMSTRONG, ALBERT B 
426 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, Md 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1942. 
Vouchers: A. L. Brueckner and W. H. Cowan 
Carter, Georce S. 
915 Howard Ave., Billings, Mont 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1929. 
Vouchers: G. W. Cronen and A. M. Jasmin 
CORNWELL, JAMes I 
123 Biltmore Ave., 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic 
Vouchers : J. H. Brown and C. 
ing. 
Drover, JACK 
Thorndale, Ont. 
V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1947. 
Vouchers: T. L. Jones and C. D. Van Houwel- 
ing. 
FERRARO, COSIMO 
1406 E. 75th St., Chicago, II1. 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1947. 
Vouchers: J. K. Bone and A. G. Misener. 


Worthington, 


Asheville, N. Car. 
Institute, 1934 
D. Van Houwel- 
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Fotey, Joun T. 
Curtiss Candy Co. Farm, Cary, Ill. 
D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 
Vouchers: J. W. Foley and R. C. Klussendorf 
Freperick, D. C. 
4310 Almeda St., Houston, Texas 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1937. 
Vouchers : rs G. Cloud and E. D. Waddell. 
Ganopier, J. C. 
120 King St. W elland, Ont 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1942. 
Vouchers: T. L. Jones and C. D. Van Houwel 
ing. 
HANDER, RAYMOND 
Box 446, Childress, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 
Vouchers: L. G. Cloud and C. 
HANsmire, F. W. 
1509 G. St., Fairbury, Neb. 
D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1945 
Vouchers: P. L. Matthews and C. D. 
Houweling. 
HARTMAN, Rosert H 
3ox 561, Victoria, Texas 
D.V.M., Texas = & M. College, 1938 
Vouchers : L. G. Cloud and C. D. Van Houwel- 
ing. 
Josern 
Curtiss Candy Co. Farm, Cary, Ill 
D.V.M., Michigan State ¢ ‘ollege. 1946 
Vouchers : J. W. Foley and R. C. Klussendorf. 
Georce | 
2867 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill 
D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 
Vouchers : R. P. Litt and G. Gordan. 
Hovsert, R. W. 
Box 723, Elko, Nev 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1945 
Vouchers: E. Records and C. D. 
ing. 
Hutts, CHartes E. 
37 Blanchard Ave., West Rutland, Vt. 
D.V.M., New York State Veterinary College, 
1936. 
Vouchers : 
ing. 
KALTWASSER, A. C. 
P.O. Box 861, El Campo, Texas 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1943 
Vouchers: L. G. Cloud and H. H. Payne 
Lanas, J. Jorce FERNANDEZ 
Calle Piura No. 560, Miraflores, Lima, Peru. 
D.V.M., National School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Bogota, Columbia. 
Vouchers: C. S. Bryan and F. E. Eads. 
Nieto, Epuarpo CAMPos 
6 Nogal 170, Mexico, D. F. 
D.V.M., National School of 
cine, Mexico, 1948. 
Vouchers: F. Camargo and G. 
Puiturps, B. B. 
Box 1871, Brownsville, Texas. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1945. 
Vouchers : L. G. Cloud and C. D. Van Houwel- 
ing. 
SretroO, FRANCISCO 
Uruguay N. 115, Piso 4to., 
Aires, Argentina. 
D.V.M., University of Buenos Aires, 1934. 
Vouchers: F. Rosenbusch and C. T. Rosenbusch. 


1938. 
A. Thompson. 


Van 


1947, 


Van Houwel- 


G. N. Welch and C. D. Van Houwel- 


Veterinary Medi- 


M. McGee. 


Depto. N., Buenos 
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STOCKSTILL, RAYMOND W. 

25580 Lakeland Blvd., Euclid, Ohio. 

D.V.M., Ohio State Unive rsity, 1946. 

Vouchers: D. C. Stearns and D. E. Mossbarger. 
SWEARINGEN, C. R. 

412 Davis St , Smithfield, N. Car. 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1942. 

Vouchers: J. H. Brown and E. F. Boyette. 


Second Listing 

BeLpINGc, THeopore C., 3380 Cedar Rd., Lansing, 
Mich. 

Bort, THomMas L., Coldwater, Mich. 

Burton, Georce V., Tavistock, Ont. 

CALHOUN, HARRY L., R.F.D. 5, Marion, Mich. 

CARTER, FRANK A., S. Second St., Carson City, 
Mich. 

Cassipy, Howarp J., 243 S. Elmwood Ave., Buf- 
falo 1, N.Y. 

CoLrLesuH, JosepH H., 127 W. Main St., Somerset, 
Pa. 

Coronapo, Feperico, Mayia Rodriguez 111, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

DANFORTH, ArNo, 701 W. Franklin St., Winches- 
ter, Ind. 

Davipson, Josern B., Brown City, Mich. 

Dippce, J. R., Mount Forest, Ont. 

Dryspace, Rovert J., 5960 Fulton St., Mayville, 
Mich. 

Exuiorr, RicHarp W., Jr, 314 S. Washington St., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Feversacn, C. G., Preston, Towa. 

GLAZENER, WALTER W., Hendersonville, N. Car. 

J. Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont. 

Gomez, CAnpipo, Avenida 3a, Entre 70 y 72, 
Miramar, Havana, Cuba. 

Greif, Eart C., 2714 E. 79th St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 

GROSSMAN, SAMUEL M., 2028 Collingwood, Detroit 
6, Mich. 

HEINSEN, Epwarp C., 1025 N. Main St., Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Houcuton, Hersert Grand-Ten Vet. Hosp. 
Farmington, Mich. 

Hype, Water W., Rt. 3, Jefferson, Ohio. 

Kemp, Donatp T., 307 Marlborough, Detroit 15, 
Mich. 

Emit L., Plainfield, lowa. 

Kopinc, Ecmer J., Gibbon, Minn. 

Moreno, Fevtx A., Calle 17, 25y, Vedado, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

Newsy, J. M., Mt. Hamill, lowa. 

Nuttatt, W. J., 134 Clarence St., Kingston, Ont. 

Peck, Epwin L., 206 Castano Ave., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Piess, Lovis R., 19149 Bretton Drive-23, De- 
troit, Mich. 

RaAutston, Gitpert L., 2211 Broad St., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Roserts, JAMEs F., Jr, Prosper Rd., Woodstock, 
Vt. 
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RoGAN, Patrick A., Knockeevin Church Rd., Grey- ° 


stones, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 

SANpovAL, Micuet A., 1481 Comstock Way, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

SHANE, Lesiie L., Box 147, Worthington, Minn 

Suarpe, G. F. O., Milverton, Ont 

Swan, L. C., 20 Court St., St. Catharines, Ont. 

Ten Broeck, CHARLES W., Camden, Mich. 

VANpvER WALL, Epwin R., 404 Boardman Ave., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

Variey, JAMes R., 23 Seaman St., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 

WakerieLtp, W. S., Church St., Hardwick, Vt 

Woopwarp, Benyamin T., 2315 Riverside Dr., 
Santa Ana, Calif 

Woopwarp, Jonn B., 1208 E. 9th St., Merrill, Wis. 

WorKMAN, Lester F., Carthage, III. 

Wricut, Davip E., 1326 Ist Ave. N.E., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


1949 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary degree and who have 
applied for AVMA membership under the pro- 
vision granted in the Administrative By- Laws to 
members in good standing, of junior chapters. Ap- 
plications from this year’s senior classes not re 
ceived in time for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name of 
a school indicates that all of this year’s graduates 
have made application for membership. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Witus, Benyamin R., Jr., 


Greenwood, Fla. 


Vouchers: R. L. Willis and J. H. Moore. 


lowa State College 


BREDAHL, FRANKLIN W., D.V_M. 
Exira, 
Vouchers : and C. H. Covault, 
EpWARD D.\V 
YMC. A., Elgin, il. 
Vouchers: F. K. Ramsey and A. N. Ludwig. 


Kansas State College 


DarinG, Irvin A., D.V.M. 
1101 Bluemont, Manhattan, Kan. 
Vouchers: E. J. Frick and E. E. Leasure. 


Michigan State College 


Devereaux, Ear H., D.V.M. 
Box 11, Chesaning, Mich. 
Vouchers: R. G. Schirmer and C. D. Van 
Houweling. 
Kuzewskt, RayMonp A., D.V_M. 
448 N. Monroe St., Monroe, Mich. 
Vouchers: H. W. Knirk and C. D. Van Houwel- 
ing. 
RACHWALSKY, IRENE, D.V.M. 
3240 Henry Hudson Pkwy., New York 63, N.Y. 


Vouchers: M. L. Leighton and L. C. Beaman. 
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ScHretper, LEonarp, D.V.M. 

4019 Pasadena, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. S. Bryan and E. K. Sales 
SHEPHERD, Leonarp A., D.V.M. 

Box 91, Avilla, Ind. 

Vouchers: G. W. Reed and B. J. Killham 


Ohio State University 

Ecuit, Davin, D.V.M. 
6446 N. Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 
Vouchers: R. C. Glover and E. C. Khuen. 


Ontario Veterinary College 
WarpLaw, WALTER L. A., D.V.M. 


75A Edinburgh Rd., Guelph, Ont. 
Vouchers: A. F. Bain and T. L. Jones. 


University of the Philippines 
FERNANDEZ, DamaAso M., D.V.M. 


21 Kamuning Rd., Quezon City, PI. 
Vouchers: J. B. Aranez and J. A. Solis. 


Second Listing 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


ALLEN, Georce T., D.V.M., Morrow, Ga. 

Dowpen, Neary H., D.V.M., 5056 Dixie Garden 
Dr., Shreveport, La. 

CHartes L., D.V.M., 1815 Glenwood 
Apts., Rome, Ga. 


Colorado A & M. College 


Marion1, Dario H., D.V.M., Veterinary Medical 
Center, Turlock, Calif 


lowa State College 


CALHOUN, Epwarp, D.V.M., Box 362, Sterling, II! 

Doucan, Paut K., D.V.M., Ankeny, Iowa. 

Stewart C., D.V.M., Minneota, Minn 

Hunter, WILLIAM R., D.V.M., 133 Graham Ave 
Whitewater, Wis. 

KILPATRICK, WARREN J., 
Towa. 

Pinkert, Paut A., D.V.M., Pipestone, Minn. 

ScuHroeper, Wituiam F., D.V.M., 160 Dogwood 
Ave., Park Forest, IIl. 

SreMeEns, Joun W., D.V.M., Seaton, 

Skewes, Artuur F., D.V.M., Rt. 1, 
Farm, Union Grove, Wis 

Sropret, Donatp F., D.V.M., Stewart, Minn 


D.V.M.,  Mediapolis, 


Grovean 


Michigan State College 


KUHLMAN, WILLIAM H., D.V.M., 14437 Michigan 
Ave., Dearborn, Mich 

Law, Francis E., D.V.M., Box 208 C, Rt. 1, 
Dewitt, Mich. 

MANZONI, ALEXANDER, D.V.M., Hemlock, Mich. 

Matreson, RicHArp D.V.M., 8027 Cahalan, 
Detroit 9, Mich. 

OsporneE, JoHN C., D.V.M., State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. Car. 

SMITH, FrepericK D., D.V.M., S 
Lansing, Mich. 


Butler, 


jour. A.V.M.A 


Srern, Irvinc, D.V.M., 255 Washington Ave., 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


Ontario Veterinary College 
Sterns, Joun E., D.V.M., 15797 Mack Ave., 
Detroit 24, Mich. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Arkansas 

Veterinarians Needed.—The dairy cattle in- 
dustry is developing faster than the veterinary per- 
sonnel, Writes Dr. Frank Hurlbut of Yellville, 
“The state ought to be attractive to veterinarians 
who want to locate in a good climate, yet the 
county agents have to train laymen to carry out the 
brucellosis program, despite the state association's 
efforts to correct matters by law. 


California 

Small Stock Magazine—-Among the many 
livestock periodicals of the present time, the Com 
mercial Small Stock Weekly has circumscribed a 
field for itself. It is a fascinating, newspaper-type 
magazine covering the interests of growers of 
rabbits, chinchilla, pigeons, mink, guinea pigs, 
hamsters, and the like. It is crammed with items 
of practical and scientific interest. 


Illinois 

Veterinary Conference.—The annual Illinois 
veterinary conference and _ extension short 
course was held Sept. 6-7, 1949, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, College of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Urbana. In addition to the clinical 
demonstrations for which the entire staff was 
available for consultation, the following papers 
were presented. 

Dr. J. O. Alberts: 
Research, 1948.” 

Dr. J. L. Krider, Department of Animal 
Science, University of Illinois: “Recent Obser- 
vations in Swine Nutrition.” 

Dr. T. Steenerson, 
“Swine Practice.” 

Dr. M. G. Fincher, New York State Veteri 
nary College, Ithaca: “Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Sterility in Cattle.” 

Dr. N. L. VanDemark, Department of Dairy 
Science, University of Illinois: “Nutrition 
and Fertility of the Dairy Cow.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., New York, N. Y., pres- 
ident of the AVMA: “Obstinate Skin Diseases 
of Dogs” (with illustrations) and “Activities 
of the AVMA.” 

Dr. J. E. Mosier: 
the Dog.” 

Dr. C. C. Morrill: 
illustrations). 

Dr. Jesse Sampson: “International Veteri- 
nary Conference in London.” 


“Résumé of Veterinary 


Wilkinson, Ind.: 


“Diseases of the Eye of 


“Hyperkeratosis” (with 
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Dr. R. A. Thompson, Division of Livestock 
Industry, Springfield: “Disease Control Work 
in Illinois.” 

Speakers not otherwise identified are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

s/L. E. Botey, Chairman 

An Old Friend Goes Back Home.—With its 
move to new editorial and publication offices 
in Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Robert L. Anderes 
assumes primary responsibility for the publica- 
tion of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. D. M. Camp- 
bell will continue to contribute to its pages and 
to the editorial policies but will not devote his 
entire time to the work or management detail. 

All records, library, and equipment have been 
moved to Kansas City where business pertain- 
ing to publication will be conducted. Corre- 
spondence in reference to the publication of 
material, circulation, and advertising should be 
directed to: Veterinary Medicine, Suite 803, 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 15, Mo. 

Veterinary Medicine, née lowa-Nebraska Veteri- 
nary Bulletin, November, 1905, has been issued 
from Evanston or Chicago since the teen decade. 
In 1907, the name was changed to the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Bulletin; in 1910, to American 
Journal of Veterinary Medicine ; and in 1920, to its 
present name. Its first editor (1905-1908) was A. 
T. Peters, head of veterinary science, University of 
Nebraska, and later, state veterinarian of Illinois, 
and the founder of Vitamineral Products Company 
of Peoria. Veterinary Medicine has been issued 
from Lincoln, Neb.; Hiawatha, Kan.; Topeka, 
Kan.; Evanston, Ill.; for the last years from Chi- 
cago; and now, in the middle of its Vol. XLIV, 
from Kansas City, Mo., the region of its birth. 

eee 

Avain Pneumoencephalitis More Prevalent.— 
There were nearly as many outbreaks of New- 
castle disease reported in the state during the first 
five months of 1949 as during the entire year of 
1948 according to Dr. J. O. Albert of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, 
quoted by The Feedbag for July. About one half 
of the outbreaks were in chicks under 5 weeks old 
but the greatest loss was the drop in egg production 
due to the disease among laying hens. A few of 
the outbreaks were among turkeys. 


lowa 


Public Relations Resolution.—The Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Iowa Veterinary Medical 
Association drafted, and the Association adopted, 
the following resolution on public relations activi- 
ties Jan. 20, 1949: 


Wuenreas, Considerable ground work has been 
laid by the Committee on Public Relations of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association for 
closer codperation between the livestock interests 
and the veterinary profession; therefore be it 


Resotvep, That it is the desire of this As- 
sociation to commend the national committee 
for their work in this connection ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Committee 
on Public Relations of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association be encouraged to promote 
such cooperation in the State of Iowa; 

And that a copy of this Resolution be trans- 
mitted to the office of the secretary of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
s/J. H. KricHer 
F. E. BrursMAN Gro. A. HAWTHORNE 
J. B. 


Kansas 


Honor Dr. Dykstra.—The alumni of the school 
of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas State College, 
paid tribute to Dean Emeritus R. R. Dykstra 
on the evening of June 9, 1949, at the annual 


Dr. R. R. Dykstra 


veterinary conference banquet, attended by 
more than 100 veterinarians and their wives. 
Dr. Dykstra was presented a handsome pocket 
watch with the inscription, “To the Dean of 
Deans, Kansas State College Veterinary Alumni, 
1949.” The presentation was made by Dr. E. F 
Kubin (KSC '09) At this time, a check for 
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$4,000 was presented by Dr. C. W. Bower 
(KSC '18) to establish the Dr. R. R. Dykstra 
Loan Fund for Veterinary Students as a lasting 
tribute to Dr. Dykstra’s long service at the 
College, and valuble contributions to his many 
students and to the veterinary profession. 
s/E. E. Leasure, Dean. 


Kentucky 

State Association.— Following is the program 
of the annual meeting of the Kentucky Veteri- 
nary Medical Association which was held in 
Louisville on Aug. 17-19, 1949. 

Dr. L. L. Breek, state veterinarian: 
losis Control Program.” 

Dr. J. W. Cunkleman, Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Fort Dodge, lowa: “Bovine Sterility.” 

Dr. George W. Pedigo, associate professor 
of medicine, University of Louisville: “Un- 
dulant Fever.” 

Dr. Robert Aushermann, Lexington: 
ning Fractures in Small Animals.” 

Dr. Carl A. Brandly, Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son: “Is Poultry a Part of Practice?” 

Dr. Carl Hulen, Columbia, Mo.: 
Practice.” 

Mr. Cyril C. Selinger, attorney, Louisville: 
“Veterinary Jurisprudence.” 

Officers elected for 1949-1950 are Drs. J. L. 
Karnes, Newcastle, president; Jack Bushnell, 
Paris, first vice-president; L. L. McBride, 
Shelbyville, second vice-president; L. R. 
Wempe, Morganfield, third vice-president; Ross 
Brown, Lexington, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are Drs. H. A. 
Calldemeier, Louisville; and F. E. Hull, Lex- 
ington. Dr. T. J, Stearns, Louisville, was 
elected resident secretary, and Dr. F. M. 
Kearns, Louisville, was appointed AVMA 
alternate representative. 

s/Ross Brown, Secretary. 


“Brucel- 


“Pin- 


“Mixed 


Michigan 
Civil Service Examinations for Junior and 
Senior Veterinarians.—The Detroit Civil Serv- 
‘ice Commission announces daily examinations 
for the positions of junior and senior veteri- 
narian, to be given until Oct. 17, 1949. These 
positions are with the Detroit Department of 
Health, and applications are being accepted 
from all eligible persons in the United States. 
Salary rates are: junior veterinarian, $3,034 
to $3,434, annually; senior veterinarian, $3,591 
to $4,068, annually. For applications and 
further details write Ralph Mueller, Detroit 
Civil Service Commission, 735 Randolph St., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
s/RALPH MUELLER, Head Personnel Examiner 


Massachusetts 
Dr. Schroeder Honored—Dr. Erwin F. 


Schroeder was honored on July 15, 1949, on the 
occasion of the completion of twenty-five years 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


of service at the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, Boston. At the close of a scientific pro- 
gram (see September JourNAL: 208), a dinner 
was held to honor Dr. Schroeder, and he was 


Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder 


presented with a wrist watch, properly inscribed, 
as a gift of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
s/Gerry B. SCHNELLE, 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 


Missouri 


Kansas City Association.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
Association was held Aug. 16, 1949, at the 
Hotel Continental. Dr. R. D. Turk, head, 
Department of Veterinary Parasitology, Texas 
A. & M. College, College Station, was guest 
speaker. s/Eart MuNDELL, Secretary. 


Nebraska 


Our Dogs.—Dog World estimates the num- 
ber of dogs in the Cornhusker State at 300,000 
As a considerable proportion of these are exposed 
to rural conditions, Dog World's warning to guard 
against the poisoning of dogs by insecticides is 
sound thinking. Dogs chasing about where power 
spraying is done are critically exposed to the toxic 
chemicals employed, veterinarians have observed 


New Mexico 


Veterinary Practice and Lay Technicians.— 
New Mexico is one of the states which has op- 
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posed the use of lay technicians in brucellosis con- 
trol, a subject which was discussed at length in 
the House of Representatives at the AVMA an- 
nual meeting in Detroit, July, 11-14, 1949. The 
New Mexico Veterinary Medical Association 
passed (Oct. 18-19, 1948) the following resolution 
after full discussion and careful consideration: 

Wuenreas, It has been brought to the attention 
of this Association that lay technicians are being 
used in some states to collect blood samples for 
use in making tests for brucellosis, and : 

Wuereas, Such use of lay technicians is an 
infringement on the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine, and is considered a direct violation of the 
Veterinary Practice Act of the State of New 
Mexico, therefore be it: 

Reso.vep, That the New Mexico Veterinary 
Medical Association is unalterably opposed to the 
performance of any part of any diagnostic test 
of any animals by any one other than a qualified 
veterinarian. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Chief of the U.S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and to the Secretary of the AVMA. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
s/W. L. Brack 
F. L. SCHNEIDER 


New York 


Dr. Poppensiek New Director of Diagnostic 
Laboratory.—Effective Sept. 1, 1949, Dr. 
George C. Poppensiek assumed duties as di- 
rector of the Diagnostic Laboratory of the 
New York State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University. Dr. Poppensiek received his veter- 
inary degree at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1942 and for the past several years has been 
associated with Lederle Laboratories. In ad- 
dition to his official duties at Cornell, he ex- 
pects to do postgraduate work leading to an 
advanced degree. 


Epwin SMITH 


eee 

Dr. Love Ordained as Episcopal Church 
Deacon.—Dr. William G. Love (UP 33), 
Yonkers, was ordained to the sacred order of 
deacons of the Episcopal Church on May 21, 
1949. 

After practicing for four years in Yonkers 
and in Pennsylvania, Dr. Love became re- 
search associate in animal pathology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Later, he was 
associated with the USDA and did research at 
the Animal Disease Station at Beltsville, Md. 
Early in 1942, he entered the armed forces, 
serving until July, 1946. 

On September 9, Dr. Love sailed for Costa 
Rica, where he has been assigned to St. Mary’s 
Church, Sequirres, a town located on the rail- 
road which runs from the port town of Puerto 
Limon to the capital city of San José. 

eee 


Historic Track.—Historic Track at Goshen, 
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hobby of the Harriman’s for over fifty years, is 
the subject of a fascinating sketch in Harness 
Horse of June 29 — fascinating because it covers 
120 years of turf history, or since pulling a sulky 
in less than 3:00 was a thrilling sensation. Think 
of it, Widow McChree (1858) trotted a mile at 
Goshen in 2:36%! That was the first mile under 
2:40 — the big objective of the sporting tycoons. 
Then there came Sir Walter, 2:244%4; Sir Walter, 
Jr., 2:18 1/3; St. Julien, 2:11% ; Stamboul, 2:07% ; 
Cannon Ball, 2:02; Robert J., and Joe Patchen, 
2:01'4; John R. Gentry, 2:00%; and Star Pointer, 
1:5914, who had come to Goshen to round out a 
good story. Anyhow, since the light harness horse 
is staging a comeback, it’s good to remember the 
fast ones of the long ago, and wonder how many 
of the present prodigies could beat Maud S with 
a high wheeler. 
eee 

Meet Miss Tilly.—When fancy-stepping Miss 
Tilly of Connecticut outstepped 17 entries to win 
the Hambletonian Stakes at Good Time Park in 
Goshen on August 10, she won the $69,791 and a 
place among the famous light harness horses of all 
times — Maud S, Axtel, Joe Patchen, Dan Patch, 
and their successors. Miss Tilly was the champion 
2-year-old trotter (of all time) in 1948, and also 
the greatest money winner of her age. She is 
owned by Charles W. Phellis of Greenwich, Conn. 


North Carolina 


Dr. Rollins Appointed State Veterinarian.— 
Commissioner of Agriculture L. Y. Ballentine 
has announced the appointment of Dr. H. J. 
Rollins (KCVC '16), Rockingham, as state 


Dr. H. J. Rollins 
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veterinarian to succeed Dr. L. J. Faulhaber, 
who retired on July 8. 

Dr. Rollins has practiced in Rockingham 
since 1916, except for time spent in the Army 
during World War I. He served as veterinary 
officer with the 30th Division and, then, with 
the remount station at Camp Sevier for eight- 
een months. 

He was elected to the Board of County Com- 
missioners for three terms and served as chair- 
man from 1930 to 1932, He was also judge of 
Richmond County recorder’s court from 1934 
to 1936. 


North Dakota 


White Tailed Deer.—A survey of the inci- 
dence of brucellosis among the White Tailed 
deer revealed but 0.22 per cent of reactions 
among 436 animals tested by seroagglutination. 
The survey showed that the deer, contrary to 
some opinions, need not be considered in the 
brucellosis-eradication program. 


Ontario 

Tabloid of the O. V. C.—The summer edition 
of Imperial Farm News, under the title “O. V. C. 
— 1949,” publishes a pictorial account of the first 
veterinary college established in the New World 
eighty-seven years ago at Toronto which, now 
installed at the enchanting city of Guelph, im- 
pressed the inquiring reporter as “an inspiring 
sight.” Featured are the disciplinary command of 
Principal Andrew L. MacNabb; the fascinating 
clinic of 70-year-old W. J. R. Fowler, international 
figure in the field of animal surgery; the important 
scientific researches carried out by an ambitious 
faculty of up-and-coming young men; the large 
farm for teaching purposes; the opportunities open 
to the 477 students enrolled; and its all-round con- 
tributions to the Dominion’s welfare. The wide 
distribution of reprints of this article by the editor 
of Imperial Farm News is an example of the im- 
portance now attached to veterinary medicine. 


Quebec 

Death of D’Herelle.—It is not generally 
known that Prof. Felix D'Herelle, eminent bacte- 
riologist, who died in Paris Feb. 22, 1949, was a 
French Canadian, born at Montreal, April 25, 1873, 
a direct descendant of Jacques Cartier, discoverer 
of the St. Lawrence River. He was educaied in 
France where his well-to-do widowed mother 
moved when he was 6 years old. Though known 
best in the world of science as the discoverer of 
the bacteriophage, his life work took him to widely 
separated places — Guatemala, Yucatan, Mexico, 
Egypt, India, Soviet Georgia, the United States 
‘Yale. University, 1928-1934), always in the role 
f profound student of the intricate phases of 
microbiology. Professor D’Herelle honored his 
Canadian origin — once to his sorrow when, during 
the German occupation, he was rudely wrenched 
from his laboratory and banished to Vichy on ac- 


count of his Canadian birth. His work in organiz- 
ing bacterial warfare in different parts of the world 
where grave epidemics were raging unchecked are 
indelibly engraved in the history of medical science 
Quebec is proud to claim him as a native son. 


Virginia 

Summer Meeting.—The summer meeting of 
the Virginia State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held Sept. 12-14, 1949, at the Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach. The scientific pro- 
gram follows. 

Mr. E. H. Williams, Jr., director of profes- 
sional and occupational registration, Richmond: 
“The Centralization of Clerical Work by the 
Various State Boards.” 

Dr. Charles E. Bild, Miami, Fla.: 
day Clinical Routines.” 

Dr. H. C. Smith, Allied Laboratories, Inc., 
Sioux City, Iowa: “Leptospirosis in Animals” 
(with illustrations) and “The Practical Appli- 
cation of Biological Agents in Veterinary Medi- 
cine” (with illustrations). 

Dr. C. R. Schroeder, Lederle Laboratory 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, 
N. Y.: “Aureomycin Therapy.” 

Dr. Walter J. Williams, Upperville : 
in Large Animal Practice.” 

The following members participated in a panel 
discussion on “Brucellosis Control”: Drs. H. S. 
Miller, A. J. Sipos, W. L. Bendix, Taylor P. 
Rowe, and W. F. Witter, all of Richmond; and 
Charles R. Pastors, Staunton. 

Dr. I. D. Wilson was toastmaster at the banquet 
in the Colonial Ballroom of the Cavalier Hotel. 

s/Harry K. Rover, Secretary 


“Every- 
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Wisconsin 

Fur Farm Wins Important Lawsuit.—A jury 
of the U.S. District Court of eastern Wisconsin 
awarded the Associated Fur Farms, Inc., of New 
Holstein and Elcho, damages of $12,700 for loss 
of mink allegedly caused by feeding hog livers 
purchased from a Chicago packinghouse. The 
plaintiff established the fact that the livers were 
contaminated with Salmonella choleraesuis var. 
Kunzendorff, a variety of the genus rarely found 
in other than pork products. The poisoning was 
manifested largely in the form of abortions. Dr. 
G. R. Hartsough, the Farm's veterinary pathologist, 
testified to the presence of the organism in the pork 
livers and the same variety in the carcasses of mink 
which had aborted. Other witnesses testified to 
remission of the trouble on withdrawal of the 
pork livers and to its recurrence when the feeding 
of the contaminated product was resumed. 

The Veterinary Column.—For the pattern to 
employ in writing tthe veterinary column of a 
farm paper, see that column in Hoard’s Dairyman, 
edited by Dr. J. W. Bailey. It withholds no secret 
the dairy farmers should know and seldom wastes 
space on treatment they cannot give to their own 
advantage 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


Arabia 

Veterinary Medicine in Aden.—Dr, Akula is 
the government veterinarian and the only qualified 
practitioner in the Colony of Aden. Estimates in- 
dicate that the colony has some 112,000 sheep and 
goats, 3,800 horned cattle, 5,100 camels, 50 dogs, 
and 25 horses. Mohammedan tradition places ex- 
treme limitations on treatment of unhealthy ani- 
mals, relying rather on slaughter. Tuberculosis 
and rinderpest cause serious losses, many of which 
could be avoided by a testing program and sanitary 
management to avoid spread. Drugs and medi- 
cines are practically unknown for any animal dis- 
ease—From a report by B. R. Wardle, American 
Consulate, Aden, Arabia 


Austria 

War Brought in Dourine.—The war potential 
in the spreading of animal diseases is an old 
story and always a sad one to relate. Though 
observed since 1878, dourine was under complete 
control before the war. 

But, in 1944, during the retreat of the dis- 
placed Germans, a dourine-infected mare in- 
fected 3 stallions which had spread the disease 
to the 217 mares they served before they were 
discovered. As the disease has been spreading 
since then, the problem of control under present 
conditions is difficult—From Biol. Abstr. 


Chile 

Trichinosis Incidence in Swine.—Investiga- 
tion of the incidence of trichinosis in swine, ex- 
amined at the municipal abattoir of Santiago, re- 
vealed that 0.2 to 0.3 per cent were infected. One 
or more specimens from each diaphragm were 
examined microscopically by veterinarians in as- 
certaining the percentage. Garbage-fed hogs 
showed the highest rate. Although this microscopic 
examination is complusory, only about 10 per cent 
of the hog-slaughter has been thus inspected. A 
study of hogs at uninspected abattoirs showed an 
incidence as high as 5 per cent. Rat control ought 
to be important, as rats trapped around the plants 
disclosed that 8 per cent were carriers Of trichinae. 
The people are only beginning to realize that cook- 
ing pork well is the only safeguard against the 
human infection—From Journal of Parasitology, 


April, 1949. 
Cuba 


Cuban Veterinarians at Detroit Meeting.— 
The veterinary profession of Cuba was repre- 
sented by 11 members at the eighty-sixth annual 
meeting of the AVMA in Detroit on July 11-14, 
1949. 

Among those present were Drs. Mario 
Stincer, official delegate of Havana; A. M. 
Morales and Garcia Robiu, delegates from the 
Cuban ministry of public health; Frederico 
Coronado, Felix Moreno, Rafael Sagardi, and 
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Candido Cornez, professors from the University 
of Havana; and Roberto Brito, Gativo Pino, 
Miguel Moran, and Augustin Benitez. 

The delegation presented to the convention 
a salutation from Dr. Oscar Oritz, president of 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Cuba. 


France 

Guerin Chosen President of the Academie.— 
Monsieur C. Guérin, of BCG fame, was elected 
presendent of L’Académie Vétérinaire de France 
for 1949, to succeed Professor Jean Verge of the 
Alfort faculty. 

eee 

Fowlpest.—Although completely eradicated 
since 1926, fowlpest broke out in several of the 
southern departments (Rhone, Allier, Loire... ) 
this year. Inasmuch as the pest had raged in ad- 
jacent countries and North Africa, these outbreaks 
(Bull. Acad. Vét., Jan., 1949) were inevitable. The 
virus was differentiated from that of pneumoen- 
cephalitis (Newcastle disease). 


Germany 

Animal Diseases.—Lieut. Col. Frank A. 
Todd, V.C., U.S. Army, in a periodic report of the 
animal disease situation in the British, French, and 
American zones of occupation sheds light on the 
problems the veterinary services of these zones 
must handle codperatively. The diseases recorded 
are anthrax, blackleg, dourine, foot-and-mouth 
disease, fowlpest, equine infectious anemia, scabies 
of horses, sheep, and cattle, hog cholera, fowl 
cholera, trichomoniasis of cattle, tuberculosis, 
glanders, equine encephalomyelitis, brucellosis, 
swine erysipelas, equine infectious abortion, and 
coital exanthema. The problems, without excep- 
tion, are comparable to those of the United States, 
at the present time. 

eee 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Large areas of 
the French and American zones of occupation in 
Germany are becoming infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. It was introduced into the Saar 
district and the Rhone Palatinate from France, 
and to North Rhine from The Netherlands. Spread 
is rapid—From a report prepared by M. W. Al- 
taffer, American Consul General. 

eee 

The Dog Industry.—Granted that dogs are 
more or less of a luxury, reports about a reign 
of poverty having overtaken this country seems 
to be a hoax. An advertisement in an export 
magazine is offering dogs at $500 to $800 a head 
and the reporter adds “Fverything is fine and 
dandy in the dog industry.” 


Guernsey Island 

Widely Known Veterinary Surgeon Dies.— 
Savs Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, “American 
friends who have visited the Island will regret 
to learn of the death of Guernsey’s most popular 
veterinary surgeon, Eustice J. Laine, whose charm- 
ing personality had won many friends in many 
parts of the world.” 
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Madagascar 

Animal Diseases.—During the period from 
July to December, 1948, the principal animal dis- 
eases in Madagascar were 90 cases of anthrax in 
cattle, more than 5,000 cases of avian plague and 
1,000 cases of avian cholera, 59 cases of bovine 
tuberculosis, 27 rabid dogs, more than 900 cases 
of sarcoptic mange, and 41 cases of ovine ecthyma. 
—From a report by Joseph Vivant, Veterinarian 
Inspector General. 

Russia 

Mounted Troops and Dogs of the Red Army. 
—Mounted troops and dogs were the backbone 
of the Red Army during the late war (Revue 
Vétérinaire Militaire, 2, 1947: 143), since ap- 
proximately 30 divisions, of 5,000 mounts each, 
and thousands of dogs participated. 

The mounted troops were able to operate over 
terrain impassable for other types of transporta- 
tion (swamps, forests, mud, snow). By harassing 
the enemy’s rear, they duplicated the maneuvers 
that sent Napoleon to everlasting disgrace in 1812. 

The veterinary service of the Red Army is a 
vast automaton subordinate to the command of the 
rear which, perforce, yields direction of personnel 
and equipment to the army commanders in cam- 
paign. Local sources are depended upon for per- 
ishable forage. Only imperishable concentrates 
are provided by requisition. Though the erratic 
rationing overwhelmed the veterinary service, 
maximum maneuverability was maintained. As 
Sir General Moore once said “veterinary officers 
of the battlefield must make cables out of shoe- 
strings.” In the figurative sense, this the Russian 
veterinary officers must have done in the defense 
of Moscow and the drive to Berlin. 

Thousands of dogs were trained to carry bombs 
under moving vehicles and explode them. Though 
details are lacking, it has been widely rumored 
that whole caravans of German tanks were blown 
to kingdom come by bomb-carrying dogs. The 
weird suspicion is that the bombs were attached 
to the faithful dogs. 

Anyhow, this may be a useful peek behind the 
Iron Curtain and a reminder that the theory be- 
hind abolishing the cavalry arm in the U.S. Army 
may some day need revision. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. James G. Hardenbergh (COLO '48), Mor- 
rison, Ill, to Miss Lois Joslin, Erie, Ill, on Sept. 
17, 1949. 

Dr. Irene F. Woods (WASH ‘'47), Missoula, 
Mont., to Mr. John D. Bryant, Pullman, Wash., 
on July 9, 1949. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (API °'43) and Mrs. M. R. Levy, Rich- 
mond, Va., announce the birth of a son, Michael 
Jonathan R. Levy, on July 6, 1949. 
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Dr. (API °43) and Mrs. J. T. Hart, La 
Grange, Ga., announce the birth of a daughter 
Mary Katherine, on July 12, 1949. 

Lt. (MSC ’47) and Mrs, Thurman S. Grafton, 
Washington, D.C., announce the birth of their 
second son Michael Wright, on July 21, 1949. 

To Dr. (COLO ‘'47) and Mrs. Robert L. 
Hawley, Portland, Ore., a daughter, Kathryn 
Ann, on Aug, 3, 1949. 

Dr. (ISC’42) and Mrs. C. D. Van Houweling, 
Elmhurst, Ill, announce the birth of their third 
son, Bruce Robert, on Aug. 19, 1949. 


DEATHS 


A. W. French (KCVC '09), Thermopolis, 
Wryo., died April 1, 1944. 


A. G. Gjertson (KCVC '12), 
died Dec. 22, 1944, 

March Green (ONT ’84), 94, Grinnell, lowa, 
died in April, 1949. Dr. Green had retired 
several years ago. 

Charles W. Gwinner (UP '12), Pottsville, 
Pa., died Jan. 27, 1949. Dr. Gwinner was a 
veteran of World War I. 

K. M, Kennedy (UP '18), 55, Waterbury, Vt., 
died July 7, 1949, after a brief illness. Dr. 
Kennedy had practiced in Waterbury for 
twenty-eight years. He was past president of 
the New England and of the Vermont veteri- 
nary medical associations. He had been a mem- 
ber of the AVMA. 

*Myron E. Maddocks (UP ‘10), 68 Waldo- 
boro, Maine, died on July 27, 1949. A life-long 
practitioner in Maine, Dr. Maddocks was a 
member and officer of his state association and 
examining board, and of the New England Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. He was admitted 
to the AVMA in 1927. 

*Charles J. Mulvey (Mc G '94), Mooers, N.Y., 
died on June 21, 1949. Dr. Mulvey was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1909. 

*Mathias E. Schwab (CVC ‘16), 63, St. Paul, 
Minn., died suddenly of a heart attack on June 
13, 1949, in St. Paul. Dr. Schwab had served 
the government in meat inspection and virus 
serum control for more than thirty years. He 
is survived by his widow. Dr. Schwab was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1918. 

Levi H. Thurston (ONT '03), 77, Girard, 
Kan., died at his home on July 30, 1949. Dr. 
Thurston had practiced at Girard for forty- 
seven years. 

Ralph S. Vansell (KCVC ‘09), Muscotah, 
Kan., died early in 1949, 

Chas. F. Watters (KCVC '09), Nowata, Okla., 
died on May 20, 1949. 


Omaha, Neb., 


Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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Proceedings, Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
Detroit—July 10-14, 1949 
Business Sessions 


First Session, House of Representatives 


July 10, 1949 


The first session of the House of Representatives 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., July 10- 
14, 1949, convened at 9:30 a.m., President-Elect 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., presiding. 

PRESIDENT- ELECT ZEPP: I will now call to 
order the first session of the House of Representa- 
tives for the Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. You 
who are gathered here this morning come for an 
important purpose; that is to approve or dis- 
approve the actions of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. The actions and decisions 
made here influence veterinary medicine in the 
United States, because the American Veterinary 
Medical Association is the voice of veterinary medi- 
cine in the United States. 

I hope you will give serious consideration to the 
matters coming before you this morning, because 
veterinary medicine deserves serious consideration 
in these changing times. We hope that the busi- 
ness can be expedited but, nevertheless, we want 
full opportunity for free discussion of the subjects 
that come before us. 

Due to a change in the By-Laws, it falls to my 
lot to preside over this group this morning. Also, 
due to a change in the By-Laws, it allows me, the 
president-elect, the opportunity to present my pro- 
gram for the coming year. Later, during the ses- 
sion, I will present some of the things that I think 
we as a group should be thinking about. 

We will first have the roll call by Dr. Harden- 
bergh. When responding, I hope that each dele- 
gate will stand and give his name so that we may 
credit him “‘present” or “absent,” and also so that 
we may get acquainted with each other. 


The Roll Call 

Executive Secretary MHardenbergh called the 
states alphabetically, and the following was the 
result: 


State 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Army 
NAFV 
Canal Zone 
Alberta 
British Columbia 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


Delegate 
I. S. McAdory 
John Micuda 
T. D. Hendrickson 
Carl E. Wicktor 
G. H. Gilbert 
Neil W. Pieper 
C. A. Woodhouse 
C. A. Manthei 
R. C. Jackson 
C. C. Von Gremp 


A. G. Misener 


Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba 


Delegate 
Homer Carter 
P. V. Neuzil 
J. F. Knappenberger 
W. M. Coffee 
W. T. Oglesby 
A. E. Coombs 
John D. Gadd 
L. A. Paquin 
A. E. Erickson 
H. Evenson 
R. H. Stewart 
J. L. Wells 
John W. Safford 
O. H. Person 
L. R. Vawter 
F. L. Clark 
G. C. Poppensiek 
Tom Evans 
F. F. Fehr 
A. A. Husman 
Fred M. Shigley 
F. J. Kingma 
C. H. Fauks 
Dale M. Sayles 
R. C. Snyder 


M. R. Blackstock 

D. L. Cotton 

Dennis Coughlin 

E. A. Grist 

Hugh Hurst 

E. F. Waller 

O. F. Foley 

P. G. MacKintosh 
Lucille Dimmerling 
J. T. Schwab 


J. A. McCallam 
C. H. Hays 
R. G. Matheney 


D. J. McLellan. 
W. E. Swales 


O. A. Lopez-Pacheco 
Mario Stincer 


PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We have a quorum, 
so we can proceed with the business of our session. 

Next on the agenda is the presentation of the 
minutes by Executive Secretary Hardenbergh. 
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Presentation of Minutes 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I present the offi- 
cial transcript of the meeting of the House of 
Representatives at the Eighty- fifth Annual Meeting 
as published in the October, 1948, JOURNAL. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): I move 
we approve the minutes as presented by the execu- 
tive secretary. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): Second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any ques- 
tion or discussion? If not, all those in favor say 
“aye”; opposed “no”. The “ayes” have it. It is 
so ordered. 

Next on the agenda is the report of the Execu- 
tive Board by the chairman, Dr. W. R. Krill. 


Report of Executive Board 


DR. W. R. KRILL: Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives: Much of 
the work of the Executive Board in the last day 
and a half has been on matters which will come 
up later in your deliberations, and the action of 
the Executive Board on those items will be given 
as they are reached in the agenda. 

A number of things that were taken up by the 
Executive Board during the past year are of definite 
interest to this group. 

The Executive Board, as I mentioned, has been 
in session a day and a half, and that time was spent 
in going over many items that are of direct concern 
to our Association and to our membership. Many 
times we hear the criticism, “Why isn't this done?” 
or “Why isn’t that done?” As you know, the 
Executive Board is set up so that every section of 
the country is represented. Many times, matters 
coming up for consideration are of interest to one 
particular group or one particular section of the 
country, and if favorable action were taken, it 
might not be good for another group or another 
section of the country. 

Many controversial issues coming before the 
Board require careful consideration, and often it 
is better to let them lie than to take action which 
might be detrimental to the best interests of all 
concerned. Such problems are coming up all the 
time. 

As I say, we hear criticism occasionally that the 
Executive Board does not take certain actions, but 
we try to weigh things carefully and make sure 
that no one is penalized as a result of actions taken. 

I think it is fine that all sections of the country 
are represented on the Board, because it gives a 
good cross-section of the feelings and opinions of 
the different segments of our profession. 

As most of you know, this year we have in- 
augurated a new plan by having the Board of 
Governors, the Executive Board, and the House of 
Representatives ahead of the regular session, so 
that the business of the Association can be trans- 
acted before the opening. I think it allows for 
more deliberation. I know it gave the Executive 
Board more time for discussion on many matters; 
it also avoids the rush and permits those who look 
after the business of the Association to participate 
in some of the general sessions. I think that has 
been a step forward, and that it has been appre- 
ciated. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


One matter that came before the Executive Board, 
which has been of considerable concern, is the 
budget. That item will come up later. As most 
of you know, in the last two or three years, we 
have been operating on a deficit budget; this year, 
the deficit was reduced materially as compared to 
last year and the year before, but that was to be 
expected. The deficit financing came from reserve 
funds which were accumulated by the Association 
in years when the expenses were not as great as 
now. 

One of the things that has increased our oper- 
ating costs has been the requests of our member- 
ship and our committees for financial support for 
various projects to promote the interests of the 
profession; most of them are worthwhile and 
should be approved as they can do a lot for our 
profession. 

I think no one can say other than that our pro 
fession has prospered in the last few years and 
gained greater recognition than at any previous 
time in its history. More people are talking about 
veterinary medicine, and much of this is due to 
the money that has been expended on projects in 
which our Association has been engaged. 

For instance, during the last year we have 
stepped up our professional relations and relations 
with various allied professions. This has done 
much to let the public know what our profession 
stands for, what we are doing as a profession, and 
what we are capable of doing. 

Dr. Van Houweling was added to the staff this 
past year. If you had had the privilege of sitting 
in our Executive Board meeting and learning of 
all the activities he has participated in during the 
seven months he has been in the AVMA office, I 
think all of you would have been greatly impressed. 

Well, there are many things we could discuss, 
but I will take up only a few items at this time 
that are of definite interest to you. I will not 
take up now, all the various items on your agenda, 
that were discussed by the Executive Board, but will 
present them as they arise. 


DATE OF 1950 CONVENTION 


The meeting date for 1950 was not definitely 
settled by the Executive Board because there are 
a few questions to be decided first. It was felt 
that we should wait until the midwinter meeting 
of the Executive Board, in December, before any 
definite decision is made as to the date for the 
1950 meeting, which is to be held in Miami. 


1951 CONVENTION INVITATIONS 


There are meeting invitations for 1951 from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Toronto, Milwaukee, and 
St. Louis. 

Toronto, with Dr. MacNabb on the Executive 
Board, generously said they would gladly withdraw 
their invitation for 1951, with the understanding 
that they would be given serious consideration in 
1953, which we could not promise. We told Dr. 
MacNabb that it would be given consideration, but 
how serious is a matter which you must decide. 
The reason is that we are meeting in Detroit this 
year. Toronto is only a couple of hundred miles 
away. It would draw from the same territory. 
We thought it might be well to move to some 
other section of the country. 

The Executive Board discussed this matter and 
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the final action in regard to the invitation is up to 
this body. 

This consideration arose in regard to the invita- 
tion for the 1951 meeting: Milwaukee has put forth 
a definite plea for it. Wisconsin has never been host 
to the AVMA, and the Wisconsin Association is 
anxious that they be given the privilege to show 
us what Wisconsin hospitality is. It was the feel- 
ing of the Executive Board that we might give 
serious consideration to Milwaukee as the meeting 
place in 1951. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

Another item is the matter of appointments to 
the Research Council, as the terms of some of the 
members expired this year. As you know, it is 
the duty of the Board of Governors and the exec- 
utive secretary to appoint their successors, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Board and con- 
firmation by the House. The men whose terms 
expire are: Dr. L. E. St. Clair, representing 
anatomy and histology. For the last year and a 
half, he has been acting as secretary of the Council 
and has just gotten nicely established in that job. 
It involves considerable detail, considerable work, 
and Dr. St. Clair has given good service. As a 
result, we have reappointed him to the Research 
Council. 

In the field of small animal medicine, we have 
prevailed upon Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., to again ac- 
cept another term. He had asked to be relieved, 
but there are some matters in connection with fund- 
raising for the Research Council with which he is 
vitally concerned, and we felt his presence on the 
Board would certainly help. So, Dr. Zepp has 
been reappointed. 

Dr. C. F. Schlotthauer, representing small animal 
surgery, has been reappointed. 

Dr. A. L. MacNabb, representing veterinary hy- 
giene, has been reappointed. 

In the field of virus diseases, Dr. Kelser’s term 
is expiring, and he has been replaced by Dr. Alex- 
ander Zeissig. Dean Kelser has been on the com- 
mittee since its inception; since it is the usual 
policy to replace some members each year, Dr. 
Zeissig has been appointed to take his place. 

These apppointments for terms of three years 
were approved by the Executive Board, and they 
are submitted to the house for confirmation. They 
can be acted on after we complete this report. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Another matter is that of membership. We have 
had 66 resignations so far this year. We raised 
the dues last year, and some resigned on that ac- 
count. These resignations came up for considerable 
discussion both in the Board of Governors’ meet- 
ing and the Executive Board sessions, because a 
ood many of them were individuals who have 
Coca members of this Association twenty-five years 
or longer, and who, as a result of ill health, or 
one cause or another, are retired; their income has 
been considerably reduced. Some of them are 
college professors; some are bureau employees, 
and some are in other types of activity—men 
who have been members from twenty-five years to 
thirty or thirty-five years, and who felt they could 
not pay the extra dues; they had to economize 
some place and, as a result, submitted their resig- 
nations. 

The Board of Governors and Executive Board 
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regret that members who have served the organiza- 
tion, and who have been active so long, should be 
lost. There are complications that might arise if 
you were to say, “We will set up a special type 
of membership for such individuals.” It might 
be abused. We could not reach a definite agree- 
ment on what might be done, but a committee was 
appointed to study this problem and they will 
recommend an arrangement whereby members of 
that kind, who are worthy cases, could be retained 
on some type of membership basis. 

There are also 151 delinquents whose cases will 
be covered in the report of the executive secretary. 
They are to be given final notice and, if they do 
not pay their back dues, they will be dropped on 
the Association. The Executive Board members 
have requested that each receive a list of those 
individuals in their respective districts, and he will 
contact them, before they are sent a final notice, to 
see whether some can be brought back into the fold. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CENTRAL OFFICE 
EXECUTIVES 


There are two other items. One is that we 
have reémployed the executive secretary, the as- 
sistant executive secretary, the editor, and our new 
director of professional relations. We feel they 
have served our organization well and, naturally, we 
want to continue them in those positions. 


ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
CHAIRMAN 


At the close of the session, we had the election 
of the chairman of the Executive Board for next 
year. I am very happy to report to you that Dr. 
W. G. Brock of Texas, representing District VIII, 
will be the Executive Board chairman for next year. 

The other items will be discussed as they come 
on your agenda. 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS IN DISTRICTS 


I might also mention the results of Executive 
Board elections in two districts. There are two 
retiring members, Dr. Carlisle from District IV, 
and myself from District X. To take Dr. Carlisle's 
place next year on the Board will be Dr. R. S. Sugg 
of Auburn, Ala., and to take my place on the Board 
will be Dr. B. J. Killham, East Lansing, Mich. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
Krill. 

You have heard the report of the Executive 
Board. There are a number of items which need 
action by this body. If you wish to discuss them 
separately, we will bring them up separately, or 
if there is no objection to any of the items that 
were presented, we will act on them as a whole. 
What is your pleasure? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): I move we 
accept them, with the exception of the invitation 
for the next annual meeting, which must be the 
last order of business. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think Dr. Krill 
mentioned that some of these items will come up 
in later discussion. Do I hear a second to that 
motion? 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): 
the motion 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It has been moved 
and seconded that we accept this report as pre- 
sented. Any discussion? All those in favor say 


Thank you, Dr. 


I second 
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“aye’’; opposed “no”. The “ayes” have it. It is 
so ordered. 
Next on the agenda is the report of the execu- 


tive secretary, Dr. John Hardenbergh. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: With your permis- 
sion, I will brief this report rather than read it. 
I will try not to omit anything of interest or sig- 
nificance but the complete report will appear in 
the published proceedings in the JOURNAL, the 
October issue. 

Is there any objection to that, Mr. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Any objection on the part of the House? (None.) 

(The complete report of the executive secretary 

follows.) 

To Members of the Executive Board and House of 
Representatives: 

Because the annual meeting is a month early this 
year, the following report covers only an eleven- 
month period, Aug. 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949, in 
most respects. However, for the sake of accurate 
comparison with previous reports, some of the data, 
such as membership figures, will be revised for the 
printed report as it will appear in the October 
JOURNAL. 


I. MEMBERSHIP 


On Aug. 1, 1948, the membership was 9,406. Dur- 
ing the year, 585 applicants were admitted and 17 
delinquents returned to good standing after having 
been dropped for nonpayment of dues, making a 
gross increase of 602 and a gross total membership 
of 10,008, the first time that the ten thousand mark 
had been reached. During the year, 317 members 
have been lost: 84 by death, 66 by resignation, and 
167 by delinquency, making a net increase of 285 
as shown by the following recapitulation: 

Members as of Aug. 1, 1948 

Applicants admitted ee 

Returned to good standing 


President 


Lost by death 
Lost by resignation 
Lost by delinquency..... 


Members as of Aug. 1, 1949. 
Members as of Aug. 1, 1948 9,406 

Gain for the year..... ; 285 

Of the new members admitted, 124 were regular 
applicants and 461 were graduating members of 
student chapters. During the past eight years, over 
80 per cent of all students graduating from the 
accredited veterinary colleges (90 per cent of those 
in schools in the United States) have applied for 
membership. For this fine record, so important to 
the growth and influence of the AVMA, credit and 
thanks are given to the deans, chapter advisors and 
other faculty members who have worked to develop 
chapter activities and promote interest in the AVMA 
among the students 

Honor Roll.—This year no new names are added 
to the list of those who have held membership 
continuously for fifty years; all of those recorded as 
having joined the Association in 1899 are now 
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deceased or no longer members. The honor roll 
members now number 14 as follows: 


H. P. Eves (UP '87), Wilmington, Del., admitted 
in 1889, 


E. B. Ackerman (AMER ‘91), Huntington, L. I, 

admitted in 1891. 

N. S. Mayo (CVC '89), Highland Park, IIL, 
92), Ridgewood, N. J., 


admitted in 1891. 
J. B. Hooper (AMER 

Buffalo, N. Y., 
admitted 


admitted in 1892. 
B Wende (ONT 
admitted in 1892. 
L. A. Merillat (ONT '88), Chicago, IIL, 
in 1893. 
Paul Fischer (OSU 
in 1895. 
Cc. H. Higgins (MCG 
admitted in 1896. 
C. E. Cotton (UP ‘°93), 
admitted in 1898. 
J. W. Griffith (ONT 92), Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
admitted in 1898. 
J. R. Mohler (UP ‘96), 
admitted in 1898. 
E. M. Nighbert (ONT 
admitted in 1898 

D. Sprague (CVC ‘94), 
admitted in 1898. 
R. J. Stanclift 
admitted in 1898. 


Later in this report, suggestions will be made 
regarding a change in honor roll requirements. 

Resignations.—The number of resignations this 
past year is considerably larger than usual and totals 
66. Some of them are attributable to the increase in 
dues which became effective January 1. Within 
three months after 1949 dues notices were mailed, 
45 resignations were received. Although only 6 of 
these gave increased dues as the reason, it is be- 
lieved that the increase stimulated the resignation 
of others who gave no reason. Of the 66 resignees, 
26 said they were retired, 24 gave no reason, 7 
stated ill health, 3 were inactive, and 6 gave the 
increased dues as cause as already noted. 

It is regrettable that many of these resignees 
were members of 25 to 30 years standing, or longer, 
who are now retired or inactive, but who have been 
long-time, faithful supporters of the Association and 
retain a considerable interest in veterinary affairs. 
Such members are lost because there is no present 
provision for keeping them on the roster in some 
type of membership. The current requirement for 
“Honor Roll” membership is fifty years of continuous 
good standing, obviously a qualification so stringent 
that only a few ever attain the honor. 

The By-Laws do not specifically provide for honor 
roll membership and, over the years, the requirement 
has been changed from time to time. Honor roll 
members now have their dues remitted but are 
retained on the roster and continue to receive the 
JOURNAL. The Executive Board has considered 
this matter in recent years but it was decided that, 
in fairness to the present group of honor roll 
members, the fifty-year requirement should not be 
materially reduced and that, if so reduced, the 
recognition would lose much of its distinction. On 
account of the resignations, previously referred to, 
of some long-standing members, the Board of Gover- 
nors at its January meeting instructed that the matter 
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92), Lakeland, Fla., admitted 
Pearl River, N. Y., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Washington, D. C., 
Cantonment, Fla., 
David City, Neb.. 
Kan., 


(CORN ‘'98), Shawnee, 
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be studied and suggestions be prepared for submission 
at this meeting. Accordingly, the following is 
offered to the Executive Board and House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration. 


SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO LIFE AND 
HONOR ROLL MEMBERSHIP 


1) That such membership be specifically recognized 
and provided for in the By-Laws by adding 2 new 
sections to Article X as follows: 

Life Members ——Members who have maintained 
continuous good standing for fifty years shall be 
entered on the records of the Association as life 
members and shall have their dues remitted but shail 
continue to receive the official JOURNAL. 

2) That a new classification be provided as 
follows: 

Honor Roll Members—Members who have main- 
tained continuous good standing for twenty-five 
years (or some other specified period) shall be 
placed on the honor roll of the Association and their 
annual dues reduced to one half the regular amount, 
including subscription to the official JOURNAL. 


[As a result of recommendations made by President 
Hurt to the Executive Board, a special committce 
of the Board was appointed to study this question 
and submit recommendations at the mid-winter 
meeting. The committee consists of L. M. Hurt, 
chairman, Edwin Laitinen and C. C. Franks.—Ed.]} 

Deaths.—From Aug. 1, 19:8 to June 30, 1949, the 
deaths of 84 members have been reported to the 
central office. However, several of these died some 
time prior to the period covered, but had not beea 


reported to us. 
follow: 


Adams, Clarence L. 
Ahnert, Ernest F. 
Ayers, H. Wood 
Bjornson, Benedict K. 
Blair, W. Reid 
Blatchford, C. R. 
Boerner, Frederick 
Bonnell, Augustus O. 
Booth, Thomas E. 
Bowman, W. W. 
Briggs, Frederick L. 
Bullock, R. E. 

Cary, Emerson J. 
Cowton, Louis V. 
Deadman, C. A. 
Denman, C. W. 

De Mott, Andre R. 
Dolan, James T 
Dykema, Herman 
Ellmers, George A. 
*Evans, W. A. 
*Glover, A. J. 
Glover, George S. 
Greer, C. S. 
Grogan, Glen D. 
Hayes, Jesse 
Hinckley, D. F. 
Hinkle, R. J. 
Howells, Owen 
Hyde, D. C. 

Kay, Arthur J. 
Kelly, S. G. C. 
Kinneberg, Otto A. 
Kitzhofer, Joseph H. 
Langford, Samuel M. 


The names of the deceased members 


Lichtenwalter, H. W. C. 
Loffer, S. Frank 
Long, William M. 
McClain, Louis C. 
McCulloch, E. C. 
McGilvray, Charles D. 
McKinney, C. F. 
Meyer, O. A. 

Miller, Trelford S. 
Mortimer, Alexander A. 
Myers, Floyd E, 
Naughton, John J. 
Neate, Nathan M. 
Nelson, Amos F. 
Newton, Howard M. 
O'Donnell, Michael J. 
Pease, Clinton L. 
Pease, Ray H. 

Rached, Shamseldin H. 
Ragan, James A. 
Rasmussen, Victor M. 
Reardon, John D. 
Reeder, Carr Y. 
Roberts, H. F. 

Root, George F. 
Ruddle, O. H. 
*Sanders, Hon. Alvin 
Sanders, C. C. 
Schultz, R. R. 
Scudder, Daniel V. 
Servatius, John N. 
Smith, James L. 
Snyder, Walter C. 
Sparhawk, H. H. 
Sparks, Ernest R. 
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Waite, J. T. 
Walkerdine, S. H. 
Way, Cassius 
Whitaker, Ross L. 
Wilhite, C. L. 
Willey, Louis E. 
Williams, Ivor 


Wright, C. J. 


Spikes, J. S. 
Stirrett, C. S. 
Straker, W. F. 
Tyler, J. L. 
Swale, Floyd S. 
Tilton, Charles H. 
Van Cleave, W. B. 


*Honorary Members. 

Distribution of Membership.—The accompanying 
table shows the membership by geographical divisions 
and special classifications as of Aug. 1, 1949. The 
members tabulated in the third column, “Paid 1946,” 
will be not fied once more of their delinquency and, 
failing to pay, will be dropped from the membership 


Payment of Dues and Distribution of 
Membership 
Total Delin- 

State Members quent (*) 
Alabama 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado .. 
Connecticut .. 
Dist. of Columbia . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho ... 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas .. 
Kentucky . 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska . 
Nevada 
New Hampshire . 
New Jersey .... 
New Mexico 
New York ... 
North Carolina . 
North Dakota . 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 463 
Rhode Island . 20 
South Carolina 58 
South Dakota . & 
Tennessee 


Gain +- 
Loss— 


= © 


& 


*These delinquent members will be dropped dur- 
ing the year unless they return to good standing 
by paying dues owed 
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Texas +58 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Subtotal 

U. S. Possessions 

Canada 

Mexico 

South America 

Foreign 

APO 

Honor Roll 

Honorary 

Special Cases 


Subtotal 
Grand Total 


Il. FINANCES 


As the report of the treasurer will show, the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, resulted in an 
operating deficit. Receipts totaling $198,824.32 were 
transmitted to our depository banks, exclusive of 
donations to the Research Fund. During the same 
period, expenditures of $212,103.97 were vouchered 
for payment, also exclusive of Research Fund dis- 
bursements, making a deficit of $13,279.65 for the 
year's operations. The receipts were about $500 
under budget estimates and expenses were about 
$12,000 above estimates. 

During the year, it was necessary to obtain 
authorization from the Executive Board for the sale 
of $25,000 of government bonds from our reserve 
fund account to finance the deficit and to cover 
supplemental expenditures not included in the 
original budget but authorized during the year such 
as printing expense, salary of an added staff member, 
and travel of AVMA officers 

Although a balanced budget was presented last 
year, printing costs continued to rise; this one item 
of JOURNAL expense was nearly $3,000 above the 
budget. However, as will be noted in the report of 
the editorial department, steps have been taken to 
move the printing work to another plant where 
substantial savings are possible as compared to last 
year. The establishment of a department of pro- 
fessional relations in the central office was a much- 
needed activity and certainly a highly justifiable, 
added expense of about $5,000. The travel budget 
also had to be increased by about $5,000 because 
of the increasing and insistent demands upon 
Association officers and staff members from con- 
stituent associations and other organizations. 

This is the third successive year in which there 
has been an operating deficit: for 1946-47, it was 
about $4,000; for 1947-48, about $20,000, and for 
1948-49, about $13,000 as already noted. This 
means a decrease of some $37,000 in the Associa- 
tion's reserve funds in three years, a trend which 
must be stopped, and reversed if at all poss:ble; 
otherwise, our modest reserve assets will be used 
up or decreased to an uncomfortably low point 
should economic conditions generally go into reverse. 
This situation is thoroughly understood by our 
governing boards and responsible staff members, and 
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it is hoped this current fiscal year will see improve- 
ment in our own financial picture. In any case, it 
is highly desirable that no further demands be 
made upon the Association for added activities or 
expense until the situation is balanced, at least. 
Presentation of a “balanced” budget is meaningless 
if it becomes necessary to authorize supplemental 
expenditures during the year. I sincerely hope that 
our reserves can again be built up, as they were 
over a period of years, rather than further reduced. 


lil. DIRECTORY PLANS 


The AVMA Directory is customarily published 
only every other year since more frequent printing 
has not been feasible. The last (1947) edition 
came off the press in August of that year, although 
the effective date of the listings was as of April 15. 

As announced in the May, 1949, JOURNAL, a 
new system of setting up and maintaining directory 
listings has been adopted and is now in process of 
installation. It is hoped that the next edition of 
the Directory will be ready this fall, its publication 
having been delayed in order to take advantage ot 
the new system. The advantages are, briefly: the 
use of movable and removable cards, in visible index 
panels, on which names, addresses, school of gradua- 
tion, type-of-work code, etc., will be written by 
Vari-Typer rather than set in type; once the listings 
have been completed, they will be corrected, changed, 
and currently maintained simply by typing new 
cards and inserting them in the panels. At publishing 
time, the panels, with up-to-date listings, will be 
removed from their cabinets and photographed, with 


suitable reduction, for printing by off-set; proof- 
reading will be eliminated since the listing cards 


are proof read when typed and mistakes cannot 
occur in the photographic process; a new edition 
of the Directory can be brought out on relatively 
short notice and with a minimum of work and 
expense other than that of the actual printing costs. 

The initial cost of the new equipment and of 
conversion to the new system will be about the same 
as the amount budgeted this past year for a new 
edition of the Directory ($5,000); thereafter, the 
cost of a new edition will be much less than that 
under the typesetting method, and it will be feasible 
to bring out new editions every year if needed and 
desired. 

When the next edition of the Directory is ready, it 
will be anounced in the JOURNAL. 


IV. PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Association took an important step forward 
this past year when it established a department of 
professional relations in the central office and made 
Dr. C. D. Van Houweling its director. 1 believe 
that the Association, through its public relations 
program of recent years, has done a much better 
job of telling the general public about the values of 
veterinary science and veterinary service than it 
has ever done of selling itself to veterinarians 
generally or even to its members. An organized 
effort to cultivate and handle relationships with our 
own members and profession and with related groups 
is a step in the right direction in association affairs 
and is working out most satisfactorily. 

I have asked Dr. Van Houweling, and Mr. Shaffer 
of our public relations department, to prepare 
reports covering their work in the central office and 
these will be presented separately. Many aspects of 
professional and public relations overlap and, in my 
judgment, it is not desirable that they be entirely 
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separated. At this time, I would like to emphasize 
that, in addition to the well-organized public re- 
lations program which has been in effect for several 
years employing our own public relations counsel, 
many items and requests come to the central office 
for direct attention every year. In each instance, 
an effort is made to provide the best possible advice 
and assistance. The reports of Dr. Van Houweling 
and Mr. Shaffer will give you a further insight into 
this work. 


V. THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN VETERINARY 
GRADUATES 


This subject, which was discussed in an editorial 
over two years ago (“Accreditation Status of Foreign 
Veterinary Colleges,” Feb., 1948, JOURNAL, pp. 
159-160), is becoming more difficult to handle as 
more foreign graduates come to this country and 
try to qualify for professional work. There has 
been a tendency for many state boards to “pass the 
buck” to the AVMA, although the Association has 
no say with respect to practice acts, qualifications 
for state board examinations, and licenses to practice 
veterinary medicine. Our only connection with the 
situation comes about through the provision in some 
practice acts that applicants shall be graduates of 
colleges accredited by the Council on Education or 
of “recognized” colleges, which is generally inter- 
preted today by many boards to mean the same thing. 

Since the Council on Education officially inspects 
for accreditation purposes only those veterinary 
colleges located in the United States and Canada 
(it has neither the authority nor means to extend its 
jurisdiction beyond those limits), foreign veterinary 
graduates find it practically impossible to have their 
diplomas accepted by most examining boards in this 
country and, therefore, cannot take the required 
examinations. 

A second phase is that some foreign graduates 
have expressed a desire to take additional work at 
one of the accredited schools in this country in 
order to qualify for a D.V.M. degree from an 
accredited source. Obviously, what, if anything, can 
be done in this respect can only be decided by the 
respective deans and their institutions. 

Because of the number of inquiries and appeals 
for help received in the central office from foreign 
veterinary graduates, mostly refugees, it was sug- 
gested to the Association of American Veterinary 
Deans and to the Conference of American Boards of 
Veterinary Examiners, that, at their respective sessions 
during this convention, these problems be placed on 
their agenda for consideration; this has been done. 
Pertinent to this situation is an almost identical one 
in human medicine which has been ably covered in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association 
(April 16, 1949: 1081 and 1103). 

It is hoped that the conferences at this meeting will 
help to clarify what can and should be done for 
foreign veterinary graduates who are properly quali- 
fied and who come here with the hope of becoming 
accepted and established in their chosen profession. 


VI. EXECUTIVE BOARD ELECTIONS 


The terms of Drs. B. E. Carlisle, District IV, and 
W. R. Krill, District X, expire at this meeting. As 
a result of elections in the two districts completed 
on June 22, 1949, Dr. R. S. Sugg of Auburn, Ala., 
and Dr. B. J. Killham of East Lansing, Mich., were 
elected to five-year terms in Districts IV and X, 
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respectively, and will take office at the conclusion 
of this meeting. 


VII. WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


The past year has been one of marked activity 
and accomplishment by the president of the Women's 
Auxiliary, Mrs. A. E. Bott, Belleville, Ill., and her 
board of officers. Through her travels to veterinary 
association meetings in various parts of the country 
and her inspiring talks to groups of members’ wives, 
several new auxiliaries have been organized and affili- 
ated with the national body. In the past five years, the 
membership of the Auxiliary has increased from 
about 500 to about 1,500, credit for which is due 
the several presidents during that time, their boards, 
and the efficient secretary, Mrs. C. L. Miller. 


VIII. NEED FOR MORE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


As pointed out in the report of the Research 
Council, steps must soon be taken to obtain ad- 
ditional donations to the Research Fund, since there 
has been no active program of that kind for the 
past two years. The number of fellowships now 
active and to be activated will use up the Research 
Fund in the near future if nothing is done to 
provide more money. The incoming president is 
expected to consider ways and means, including the 
appointment of a research finance committee, to 
develop definite plans for soliciting donations. 


IX. ASSOCIATION STAND ON NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE AND RELATED 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


As expressed in a resolution adopted last spring 
by the Board of Governors and a similar resolution 
to be submitted at this session, it is believed that 
veterinary medicine and the veterinary profession 
should firmly oppose any schemes which may lead 
to socialization of medicine and veterinary medicine. 
The attacks being made on the medical profession in 
this country, although largely unjustified, show how 
easy it is to stir up powerful influences in support 
of measures which could readily be extended to 
veterinary medicine, if an entering wedge is ever 
obtained. 

X. MAIL AND CORRESPONDENCE 

The routine work of the central office increases 
steadily as shown by the following figures: 

Incoming Mail: This Year Last Year 

Letters, all classes ........... 44,817 37,104 


Various publications —.... 3,541 3,715 
1,321 


42,140 


Outgoing Mail: 
First class .... 81,537 
71,468 
Journals 
(AVMA & AJVR) 146,238 144,027 


348,874 297,032 


Much of the work done by the association is 
performed by its officers, board members, and com- 
mittees, and appreciation of this fact can only be 
gained by reading the reports rendered by these 
groups each year. It is hoped that members will 
give the attention to these reports which they deserve. 
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In conclusion, I want to sincerely thank the 
members of the office staff for their continued good 
efforts in doing the day-in and day-out work of the 
Association, and the officers, committees, and mem- 
bers for the fine support given all of us this past 
year 

Respectfully submitted, 
s/J. G. HARDENBERGH, 


Executive Secretary. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. 
Hardenbergh. 

You have heard the report of the executive sec- 
retary. Is there any discussion? 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): There is 
just one thing I would like to ask. On this de- 
linquency, numbering 151, has any work been done 
as to the reason why these members are delinquent ? 
Have any of the other members of the Association, 
in their district or around their district, been ap- 
proached to ask them why they are delinquent? 
Is there some way we could contact them, to see 
why they are delinquent ? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, in his 
report, mentioned that before the resignations are 
accepted, each member of the Executive Board is 
taking the list of names for his particular district 
and is going to contact those men to find out the 
reason why they are resigning or are delinquent, 
with the hope that we can re-interest them, so that 
they will remain as members. 

Is there anything you can add to that, Dr. Krill? 

DR. KRILL: I am wondering whether the rep- 
resentatives from the respective states would want 
to contact the men, or whether we should give 
them a list of these names. Maybe a personal call 
from someone in their own state would do even 
more good, or at least help to get back some of 
these delinquents. It might be something that you 
would like to discuss. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: That is just what I had in 
mind. A certain number have sent in their resig- 
nations. You have them pretty well tabulated. I 
think it would be well for the delegate or some- 
body in their district to contact them, to see what 
the reasons are for not paving their dues. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I agree with you 
there, Dr. MacKintosh. I think the delegates could 
help a lot, and it would be good to give to each 
delegate the names of the members who are think- 
ing of “— or withdrawing. 

DR. CARL E. WICKTOR (Calif.): 
the dutv of the aed secretary ? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It would really 
come under the duties of the resident secretary. 
The resident secretaries have been very inactive, 
but Dr. Van Houweling is trying to reactivate them. 
Possibly, they would be the ones to take this in 
hand and trv to get these men to reconsider. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: I might say that I think 
one who is not an AVMA secretary or state sec- 
retary, a member of the Association, would get 
further with the delinquent, in finding out the 
reason why he is not paying his dues. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Of course, each 
state has a resident secretary. We were not refer- 
ring to the secretary from the central office. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that the delegate, alternate, and resi- 
dent secretary all be used to contact these men, 
because the resident secretary may be in one part 
of the state, the delegate in another, and the alter- 


Is not that 


nate in still another part of the state. Therefore, 
we could cover the membership pretty well, if all 
of us took a hand in it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: By your statement, 
you do not mean to let the Executive Board member 
out of it, do you? 

DR. COUGHLIN: I mean the resident secre- 
tary. He will be in it anyway. I do not mean the 
executive secretary; we had better have him in on 


it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: At the Executive 
Board meeting we delegated it to the Executive 
Board member from the district, thinking he would 
be under our control more, to make him active. 
Of course, all of this other help will be advanta- 
geous. Any other discussion? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N., Car.): 1 move we 
accept the report of the executive secretary. 


DR. I. S. McADORY (Ala.): Second the mo- 


tion 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded to accept the report of the executive sec- 
retary. All those in favor of this motion say ‘aye’; 
contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. It is so 
ordered. 

Next on the agenda is the report of the treasurer, 
Dr. W. A. Young. 


Report of the Treasurer 


TREASURER YOUNG: Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House: Because of the early 
date for the annual meeting of the AVMA this 
year, it was impossible to have the official C.P.A. 
audit of the books completed and here for this 
meeting. You realize that the fiscal year of the 
AVMA ends the last day of June. Since we 
started for Detrot on Thursday, July 7, there were 
only five or six days, including a weekend and 
holiday, in which to produce an audit, and auditors 
do not work that rapidly. They have been employed 
and will begin their work when the office staff re- 
turns to the AVMA office, after this convention, 
beginning on, July 18, and will do the usual C. P. 
A. audit at that time which, had we had our meet- 
ing in August, as usual, would have been ample 
time for us to have had the audit here. 

(Treasurer Young then highlighted his report.) 

(See treasurer's report on opposite page.) 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. 
Young. 

You have heard the treasurer's report. Is there 
any discussion? It is an important part of the 
functioning of our organization. Therefore, if 
there are any questions, I hope you people will 
discuss them. Is there any discussion of this re- 
port? If not, what is vour pleasure ’ 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): 
it be accepted. 

DR. I. S. McADORY (Ala.): 
tion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It has been moved 
and seconded that we accept the treasurer's report. 
Those in favor say “aye”; opposed “no.” It is 
carried. 

Next on the agenda is the report of the editorial 
department, Dr. Klussendorf. 


I move 


Second the mo- 


Report of the Editorial Department 


To members of the Executive Board and House 
of Representatives: 
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Financial Report—W. A. Young, Treasurer 
CASH RECEIPTS 
July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 


A. V. M. A. Fund (dues, advertising, subscriptions and miscellaneous ) .$190,210.24 
Research Journal (advertising and miscellaneous) ........ ; 8,389.08 
A. V. M. A. Special Fund No. 2 (interest on bonds) . 125.00 
Salmon Memorial Fund (interest on bonds) , 100.00 


$198,824.32 
A. V. M. A. Research Fund (contributions and interest on bonds) . .. 2,138.00 


Total receipts (exclusive of proceeds from sale of bonds) .. $200,982.32 
Less: Cash disbursements ... ; 229,526.62 


Excess of cash disbursements over cash receipts ... -$ 28.544.30 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949 
A. V. M. A. Fund .. 


$212.!03.97 
\. V. M. A. Research Fund . 17,422.45 


Total disbursements . $229,526.42 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE 
lune 30, 1949, and Tune 30, 1948 
Increase 
ASSETS June 30, 1949 June 30,1948 (Decrease) 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDs: 
Cash in banks ....... $ 34,080.77 22,360.42 11,720.35 
Investments in U. S. bonds 58,150.00 83,150.00 (25,000.00) 

$ 92,230.77 105,510.42 


(13,279.65) 


ReseArCH FUND: 
Cash in bank . Solis, $ 2,508.92 17,773.37 (15,264.45) 
Investment in UU. S. bonds . 65,000.00 65,000.00 

$ 67,508.92 82,773.37 (15,264.45) 


$159,739.69 188,283.79 (28,544.10) 
Represented by : 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FuNps: 
$ 82,080.17 95,459.82 (13,379.65) 
5,000.00 5,060.00 
Salmon Memorial Fund ... 5,150.60 5,050.60 100.00 
$ 92,230.77 105,510.42 (13,279.65) 
ResearcH Funp . 82,773.37 (15,264.45) 


188,283.79 (28,544.10) 


$159,739.69 
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Publication of the JOURNALS of the AVMA seems 
to have reached a point of stability, at least for a 
time. We have printed 12,500 copies of the regu- 
lar JoURNAL monthly throughout the year, and 
3,500 copies of the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research, the quarterly. 

The amount of information presented in the 
JourNAts keeps increasing. The two volumes 
of the year just completed contained 1,078 pages 
of what we call “reader,” as against 1,056 pages 
for the 1947-48 year, and 932 pages for 1946-47. 
During this interval, the advertising has remained 
practically static at 570 pages per year. This 
means that we have improved our reader-adver- 
tising ratio so that we now present practically two 
pages of reader for each page of advertising. The 
editors are proud to report this increasing amount 
of reader copy in the face of ever-increasing print- 
ing costs. 

Volume 114 (January through June, 1949) rep- 
resents somewhat of a recession from the above 
trend, but with the transfer of printing operations 
from Printing Products in Chicago to the Way- 
side Press in Mendota (80 miles out), we believ: 
that the saving in cost of printing will be sufficient 
to enable us to make an even better report next 


year, probably with a decrease in the JOURNA! 
budget. 
Meantime, the degree of excellence of editing 


has also been improved. The editing of manu- 
script, the writing of news items, and the prepara- 
tion of clinical and surgical items require training 
and experience. The present members of the edi- 
torial staff have the background training upon 
which to build as experience is gained, and they 
have also had experience previous to joining our 
staff. 

Mrs. Helen Bayless, assistant editor, after com- 
pleting the course at Kirkpatrick's School for Girls, 
in Kentucky, studied journalism at Northwestern 
University and has spent seven vears on the AVMA 
staff concentrating on page makeup, contacts with 


advertisers, illustrations, and final editing. 
Mrs. Eva Bailey, assistant to the editors, was 
trained at Northland College and the University 


of Wisconsin, majoring in English and the Rom- 
ance languages. After graduation she worked with 
the Ashland Daily Press, taught high school Eng- 
lish, and spent more than two vears in the editorial 


department of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica”. She 
ioined the AVMA staff in Tanuary, 1948. Her time 
is spent on the monthly JOURNAL. 

Mrs. Elaine Bell, assistant to the editors, grad- 


uated from Northwestern University, majoring in 
education, and then taught for two years before 
joining the AVMA staff. Her work covers editing 
manuscript for the Research Journal, handling the 
classified advertising section and the 2dvertisine 
accounts for the regular JOURNAL, and acknowl- 
edging and filing the manuscripts for both Journals 

Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh continues to handle the 
business and financial problems as managing editor, 
Dr. L. A. Merillat remains editor-in-chief, and my 
own work, as associate editor, is reading and edit 
ing all manuscript for claritv, readibility, and veter 
inarv medical accuracy and usefulness to AVMA 
members and subscribers. The review of the lit- 
erature, which amounts to almost 300 magazines 
and publications each month. is accomplished 
throueh the joint efforts of all veterinarians on 
the editorial staff, plus Dr. C. D. Van Houweling 
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and Mr. J. J. Shaffer of the staff, and the members 
who furnish abstracts of foreign language articles: 
Major K. F. Burns, V. C., Japanese; Ernest Frelih, 
Yugoslav; C. H. Haasjes, Dutch; R. E. Habel, Rus- 
sian; A. G. Karlson, Scandinavian; Ching-Sheng Lo, 
Chinese; and others. 

“AVMA Press Service’ has more than maintained 
its status during the past year. Clippings returned 
to us indicate that stories from it are widely used 
in the rural weeklies, and that they probably ac- 
complish their intended purpose of making live- 
stock owners aware of the services which veteri- 
marians render and of the value of such services 
in animal health, animal production, and human 
health. A poll of editors receiving the material 
will be made in the near future, so that those who 
indicate they do not and cannot use it may be re- 
moved from the mailing list in the interest of 
effective and economical distribution. 

The editorial department is larger, stronger, and 
more capable than it was a year ago. The workers 
are deeply interested in making the JOURNALS 
as nearly free of errors as possible, and so inter- 
esting to look at and read that every member and 
subscriber will look at each issue as it arrives and 
read the AVMA Report, the News, and as many 
other items as a busy program will permit. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Klus- 
sendorf. 

You have heard the report of the editorial de- 
partment. Any discussion? 

DR. R. C. SNYDER (Pa.): May I ask Dr. 
Klussendorf a question? On news items sent from 
the state, from the resident secretary, or the state 
secretary, is there a deadline for material to be used 
in the AVMA JouRNAL, and how soon should 
it reach your office? 

DR. KLUSSENDORF: That is a pertinent ques- 
tion. Of course, we do have deadlines to meet. 
Ordinarily, we have figured that information which 
got to us by June 5 would appear in the July 
issue. We need about twenty-five days to clear that 
material through our typesetters, the various stages 
of correction, and final appearance in the Jou eeans.. 
If it will reach us by the fifth day of the month, v 
can get it in the succeeding issue 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: dis- 


Any further 


cussion? If not, what is your pleasure? 

DR. NEIL W. PIEPER (Conn.): I move the 
acceptance of the report. 

DR. S. McADORY (Ala.): Second the mo- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and _sec- 


onded that we accept the report. Those in favor 
say “aye’"; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. 
Next on the agenda is the report of the profes- 


sional and public relations department: Dr. Van 
Houweling. 
DR. C. DON VAN HOUWELING: Mr. Chair- 


man, Members of the House: The report of the 
professional and public relations department will 
be given in two sections. I will present my report 
first, and will then read Mr. Shaffer's report. 


Report of Professional Relations Department 


To Members of the Executive Board and House 
of Representatives : 

The professional relations department of the ex- 
ecutive office was activated December 1, 1948. 
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This report covers the activities from that date un- 
til July 1, 1949. 

One cannot comprehend in a short time the many 
ramifications of the extensive program and diverse 
activities carried on by the AVMA through its 
officers, committees, representatives, and staff. 
The officers of the Association wisely suggested 
that the director spend several months in the office 
becoming acquainted with the whole AVMA pro- 
gram and the operation of the Chicago office. Al- 
though, certainly not all aspects of the vast pro- 
gram carried on by the AVMA have been grasped, 
the months spent largely in the office have served 
that purpose. 

Objectives—Two broad objectives were visual- 
ized in establishing the department; namely, to de- 
velop a better understanding and appreciation 
among the members of the services rendered and 
activities carried on by the Association and, as a 
more or less long range objective, to expand the 
relationship of the AVMA with constituent as- 
sociations and other organizations and groups 
closely allied with the profession. Believing 
that relationships are best enlarged and improved 
by active coéperation, it is our intention to ren- 
der service as a basis for increased coéperation. 

Relationship with Resident Secretaries. —The 
first project undertaken was to develop more in- 
terest among the resident secretaries in their duties 
and activities. This was undertaken by letters to 
them approximately every two months. The let- 
ters served to make more accurate the roster of 
resident secretaries, remind them of their duties 
as listed in the By-Laws and outline some AVMA 
activities. Each letter was accompanied with a 
form for reporting meetings, and other items of 
interest, in their respective areas. The response to 
these letters has been good. The resident secretar- 
ies of 39 states and seven provinces have replied. 
These replies have added materially to the News 
section of the JOURNAL, have assisted in main- 
taining an accurate roster of the officers of constit- 
uent associations and have served to draw the con- 
stituent and national associations closer together. 

Membership Expansion. —Working with _ tie 
resident secretaries, an effort has been, and is 
being, made to increase the membership. Resident 
secretaries are asked to submit names of nonmem- 
bers whom they are willing to recommend for 
membership and to sign their applications. The 
mailing of invitations and supplying of applications 
are handled by the AVMA office. At the time 
of this writing, 46 resident secretaries have offered 
to assist and 280 applications have been mailed to 
nonmembers in eight states. The rest of these appli- 
cations will be mailed out as rapidly as the lists 
are received. This response reveals that the resi- 
dent secretaries are certainly willing to work with 
the staff. 

Student Chapter Relations—Another project has 
been the development of a more active relationship 
with the student chapters. The attention of the 
chapter officers and faculty advisors was called 
to the services rendered by the AVMA to student 
members. There has been an increased interest in 
chapter diplomas, student keys, and membership 
cards. The deans and faculty members have co- 
operated in the enrollment of graduating members 
as AVMA members. Chapter secretaries and other 
officers have shown a lively interest in reporting 
chapter activities to the JOURNAL. Practically every 
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school will be represented at a meeting of student 
chapter representatives during the AVMA con- 
vention. The proposed agenda of this meeting 
has been distributed and it is hoped that the dis- 
cussion and actions taken there will further 
strengthen the relationship between the student 
chapters and the Association. 

Work with Committees and Representatives to 
Other Organizations —The collection of reports 
from all Special and Standing Committees and the 
representatives to other organizations was another 
project of the department. The response of the 
chairman of committees and representatives was ex- 
cellent. An effort was made to work closely with 
the committees and to assist them in their work. 
Some committees need to become more active and, 
due to the nature of their activity, need the assist- 
ance of someone in the central office. 

Relationship with Constituent Associations and 
Members.—There is a definite need for a closer 
relationship with constituent associations. Just 
how and through whom this can best be accom- 
plished has not been definitely determined. An 
effort will be made to develop a more closely knit 
relationship with the officers of these associations 
and their members who are, in most instances, also 
AVMA members. Plans for accomplishing this 
objective are under consideration and will be care- 
fully studied. What seems to be the most practic- 
able and efficient approach will be chosen and 
placed in operation as soon as possible. 

Relations with Other Organizations —As in pre- 
vious years, an exhibit was prepared in coéperation 
with the committee appointed, for the scientific 
exhibits of the American Medical Association meet- 
ing. The exhibit was entitled, “Brucellosis in Ani- 
mals” and will be shown at the annual meeting of 
the AVMA, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, and other meetings. This exhibit provides 


a wonderful opportunity to present the veteri- 


narian’s relationship and contribution to human 
health. It also serves to remind the physicians and 
others at the meetings that there is an AVMA, and 
that the veterinarian makes a real contribution to 
human health by controlling these animal diseases. 

Relations with the national farm organizations, 
the feed industry, and other allied interests have 
been maintained and strengthened whenever pos- 
sible. As stated earlier, one of the long range 
objectives of this department is to extend and ce- 
ment these relationships in the future. 


Other Activities—Some time has been spent 
assisting the editorial department in abstracting 
articles, writing book reviews, writing articles and 
news items. Many of the activities of this depart- 
ment and the public relations department are so 
closely related that no clear line of demarcation 
between the two can be drawn. 

Many letters and requests are received that fall 
into the realm of professional and public relations 
and require attention. These have been shared 
with Mr. Shaffer and the rest of the staff. In so 
far as possible, the professional and lay publica- 
tions coming to the office are scanned for new 
developments that should be reported to our mem- 
bers. Special attention has been given to articles 
in farm publications which affect the position of 
the veterinarian. 


SUMMARY 


There seems to be a definite need for participa- 
tion by the AVMA in the realm of professional 
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relations, Continued effort expended toward the 
development of services to members, constituent 
associations, and related organizations would seem 
to provide a worth-while adjunct to the total 
AVMA program. There certainly is adequate op- 
portunity to further expand these activities for 


the profession's welfare. 


Respectfully submitted, 

S/C. D. VAN HOUWELING, Director, 

Professtonal Relations. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Van 
Houweling. 

You have heard the report of the professional 
relations department. Is there any discussion? 

DR. R. C. SNYDER (Pa.): Mr. President, may 
I make one suggestion to Dr. Van Houweling, that 
a copy of letters sent to the resident secretaries also 
be sent to the secretary of the state association. 
I feel that there would be definite value received 
if those two men would work closely together. 
The state secretary also would have information to 
forward to the resident secretary, to keep that news 
material working and running at full tilt all the 
time. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? I think we can take some recognition of 
the results here that this new department is obtain- 
ing. I think it will be of real value. Dr. Van 
Houweling is doing a wonderful job. Of course, 
a new broom always sweeps well, but I think 
we have a man here who will be of real value to 
Our Organization. 

What is your pleasure with this report? 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): I move it 
be adopted. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that we accept this report. Those in favor 
say “aye”; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. 
It is so ordered. 

We will now have the report of the public re- 
lations department. 


Report of Public Relations Department 


DR. VAN HOUWELING: As | said, this part 
is really Mr. Shaffer's report of our public rela- 
tions department, but I have been asked to read 
it for him. 

Major functions of the public relations depart- 
ment are: 

1) Review of scientific journals, livestock peri- 
odicals, and related literature received at the central 
office so as to keep informed of new develop- 
ments affecting veterinary medicine and livestock 
farming, and to screen basic material suitable for 
use in the public relations program. Pertinent 
articles are abstracted for reference, and some of 
these abstracts are turned over to the editor of the 
JOURNAL, for use as he may desire in the columns 
of the JouRNAL. The scanning and abstracting 
of the nearly 4,000 issues of periodicals received 
annually is time-consuming, but is deemed essential 
if the AVMA program is to maintain a flow of 
fresh, authenic information that does not duplicate 
the public relations material issued by other agen- 
cies. 

2) Writing and editing of “AVMA Press Serv- 
ice,” a monthly clipsheet containing an average 
of 15 articles per issue on livestock and pet health. 
It is circulated to 5,200 rural weekly newspapers 


not reached by AVMA national releases and to a 
selected group of farm publications. Clippings 
from these papers show that this service, now in 
its third year of publication, is being used on a 
wide scale. 

3) Selection and development of material for 
52 weekly radio scripts on livestock health each 
year, for use in the coéperative AVMA-constituent 
association broadcast series now being heard in 
30 states and provinces. This material is sent 
to Mr. L. R. Fairall, public relations counsel, who 
then processes it in script form for issue to the 
associations. 

4) Assist the public relations counsel in obtain- 
ing material suitable for national news releases 
and for the periodic series of short news items 
issued to farm radio editors throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

5) Handle correspondence in connection with the 
public relations program, including replies to let- 
ters received from animal owners, contacts with 
state and provincial associations regarding use of 
the weekly radio scripts, arrangements for shipping 
and showing of AVMA exhibits at public exposi- 
tions (a constantly expanding activity), contacts 
with writers and publishers interested in preparing 
special stories about veterinary medicine, and fur- 
nishing them with material they request. 

6) Render assistance to state and local associa- 
tions, and to individual AVMA members, on their 
request, in dealing with public relations problems 
in which the experience and facilities of the central 
office will be helpful, such as counteracting un- 
favorable publicity about veterinarians in a given 
area, or dealing with local situations that threaten 
their position. AVMA files contain many and 
varied instances of such coéperation. 

7) Assist the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee on Public Relations in projects where central 
office help is needed. A recent example was the 
preparation of the booklet, “Forewords to Success- 
tul Practice,” which was published under the edi- 
torial direction of Chairman A. H. Quin of the 
Committee and distributed to graduating seniors 
in the spring of 1949. 

8) Preparation of special news releases, concern- 
ing items of general professional interest, for 
issue to veterinary medical publications and to 
periodicals in related fields. 

The work of the public relations department 
necessarily and desirably blends with the work of 
other AVMA departments and, to this end, the 
public relations phase of central office activities 
is far from being autonomous. In fact, the ex- 
ecutive secretary, assistant executive secretary, and 
director of professional relations all take an active 
part in the formulation of public relations policies 
and in the actual operation of the program. All 
material for popular release is read for technical 
accuracy and approved by at least one of these 
three veterinarians before it is issued, and when 
the material is of a controversial nature, it is read 
by all three and in some cases even referred to 
the Board of for final consideration. 
In recent months, Dr. Van Houweling, di- 
rector of professional fF oy has assumed much 
of the responsibility of approving release material. 

There are three ways to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the program conducted by the AVMA: 
first, the actual use newspapers, magazines, and 
radio stations make of the educational materials 
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offered them — as measured by column inches 
and hours of air time; second, the number of in- 
quiries, or “fan mail,” such material elicits from 
the general public and editors; and third, the ex- 
tent to which this material stimulates editors and 
writers to develop their own stories about the 
profession. 

Judged by all of these standards, the AVMA 
program has been highly successful and has helped 
greatly to bring about better public understanding 
of the veterinarian’s importance. 

S/J. J. SHAFFER, Public Relations Department. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the report of the public relations department pre- 
pared by Mr. Shaffer and presented by Dr. Van 
Houweling. Is there any discussion? 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): 
the report be accepted. 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that the report be accepted. All those in 
favor say “aye”; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have 
it. It is so ordered. 

We will go to No. 6, proposed amendments to 
Constitution, Administrative By-Laws, and Code 
of Ethics. I think we will have Dr. Krill explain 
these amendments to you. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution, Adminis- 
trative By-Laws, and Code of Ethics 


DR. W. R. KRILL: Most of you will remem- 
ber that this first proposed change in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws was presented last year. As you 
know, the Constitution requires thay amendments 
be presented at one annual meeting and acted upon 
at the next. If there is to be a change in the By- 
Laws, the amendment must either be published in 
the JouRNAL for three issues, or ninety days 
prior to the annual meeting, in order to take 
final action on it at that meeting, or it must be 
presented the previous year before this group, and 
then lay on the table until the next session. 

This proposal, as you remember, is for the pur- 
pose of correcting a conflict between the Constitu- 
tion and the By-Laws as to delegating the authority. 
Sections 8 and 9, Article 1X, of the By-Laws dele- 
gates the final authority to the Executive Board, and 
Section 3, Article VI of the Constitution delegates 
the final authority to the House of Representatives. 
The proposal is to delete the sections which del- 
egate the final authority to the Executive Board; 
in other words, it is felt that the House should 
have final authority on matters that come up for 
decision. 

As a result, the amendment, if adopted, means 
Article IX of the By-Laws will be deleted. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have had ex- 
plained to you the change. You have copies of 
the Constitution and By-Laws before you, and you 
can see where they conflicted. To correct that, 
the Board recommends that the conflicting By- 
Law be deleted. Is there any discussion? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): I move we 
approve the action of the Executive Board. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): That was 

ut up last year. It was a correction suggested 

y Dr. Hurt. I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that the recommendation for the change be 
accepted. Any further discussion? All those 
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in favor say “aye; contrary The 
have it. It is so ordered. 

There are more amendments to be presented. 

DR. KRILL: If you will look at your Admin- 
istrative By-Laws, Article XI, Section 1—a), 
this is a suggested change which originated in 
the Executive Board. It is only being read at 
this time. There is no action to be taken, but it 
is something that you can think about and dis- 
cuss between now and next year, when final action 
will be taken. 

You will note that Article XI, Section 1.—a) 
of the By-Laws reads: 

Time: An annual session shall be held be- 
tween July 1 and December 31 of each calen- 
dar year. The exact date shall be fixed by the 
Executive Board at least four months prior to 
the time decided upon. 

It was suggested in the Executive Board meet- 
ing yesterday that occasions might arise when we 
would want to have a meeting prior to July 1, 
and we were wondering why that date was stipu- 
lated. We have suggested there may be occasions 
when, to meet in certain areas, it would be ad- 
vantageous to meet a little earlier than July. So, 
we suggest this change: 

An annual session shall be held in each 
calendar year, the exact date of which shall 
be fixed by the Executive Board at least four 
months prior to the time decided upon. 

In other words, we are recommending the removal 
of any limitation of the time when the annual 
session is to be held. 

There is another suggested change in the Con- 
stitution made necessary by the action taken last 
year, relative to the integration of membership. 
According to that change, before a man can become 
a member of the national Association, he must 
first be a member in good standing in his state as- 
sociation, all of which is very fine. Then we come 
to the matter of junior members, or members who 
come in as a result of having been members of 
student chapters at the various colleges. 

As you heard from our membership report, a 
an share of the increase in membership has come 
rom these junior members who come into the 
AVMA. These boys graduate about the middle of 
June. They do not have an opportunity to become 
members of a constituent association before they 
become active members of our national Association. 
Many of them do not know where they are going 
to locate. So, we have suggested amending Article 
X, Section 5.—a) of the Administrative By-Laws. 
It now reads: 

Junior members recommended as being in 
good standing in their respective junior chap- 
ters for three years may be admitted to mem- 
bership without the payment of the member- 
ship fee of $5.00, provided the application is 
filed within 30 days after the date of their 
graduation. 

In order to meet the change which teok place 
last year, we recommend the following change in 
that article: 

Junior members recommended as having been 
members in good standing for two years in their 
respective junior chapters may be admitted to 
membership without the payment of the member- 
ship fee of $5, provided the applications are 
filed within 30 days after the date of their gradu- 
ation. In order to retain membership in the 
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Association, such members from junior chapters, 
within a period of three years following gradu- 
ation, must join a constituent association. 

In other words, that gives them three years in 
which to become located and become members of 
a constituent association, which will vouch for 
them and keep us informed that they are doing the 
job expected of them in line with the requirements 
for other members coming into the AVMA. 

There will be two other suggested changes, pro- 
viding the House concurs in some of the committee 
reports. There are some reports of Special Com- 
mittees recommending that they be made Standing 
Committees. If the House concurs, then it will be 
necessary to submit another proposal to this group 
for an amendment to include those Special Com- 
mittees among the Standing Committees. That is 
all. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: As Dr. Krill ex- 
plained to you, these will be presented for action 
at the next meeting. Therefore, there is no action 
that we need to take today. 

I might mention there has been a request to 
change the Special Committee on History to a 
Standing Committee. The other change is that of 
changing the Special Committee on Ethics to a 
Standing Committee. These recommendations will 
be acted upon at the next meeting. 

Is there any discussion on these recommenda- 
tions? If not, there is no action we can take on 
them now. We will have them published in the 
JOURNAL, and you can come prepared to decide 
on them next year. 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): 1 would like to ask 
a question. If you desire, you may postpone it 
until later. On this question of integration of 
membership of the AVMA and the state associa- 
tions, has there been any machinery set up by 
which to carry that through? We have had no 
word on the amendment to the Constitution last 
year, stating that members must first be members of 
their constituent association and then the AVMA. 
There was some confusion in our state. This ietter 
was received June 7, stating we should take action 
within our state. We see no reason for any action. 
It is in the Constitution of the AVMA, and I do 
not see where we need to act on it at all. We 
passed it off until our January meeting to figure 
out what to do with it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think that letter 
was in error as Dr. Hardenbergh now recognizes. 
As we now know, the constituent associations are 
already established and have been for a long, long 
time, and there is really no definite action the con- 
stituent associations need to take. Possibly, he 
made that error on the grounds that, as it was dis- 
cussed in the beginning, in order to be a member 
ot the national association, a man also had to be 
a member of the constituent association but, if he 
wished to retain membership in the constituent as- 
sociation, he also had to become a member of the 
national association. But that idea was not carried 
through. Therefore, that action by the various 
constituent associations is really not necessary be- 
cause they already are constituent associations. 

Does that answer your question? 

DR. GRIST: Partly. I am still a little confused. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT, ZEPP: I may have to call 
on Dr. Krill or someone else. Go to it. 


DR. GRIST: I think it is clear enough. The 
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main question now is whether the machinery is in 
operation, or when will it actually go into effect, 
or is it already in effect. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It is really already 
in effect because that change was passed last year 
at the San Francisco meeting, and it is now a part 
of our Constitution and By-Laws. 

DR. GRIST: We had’ the question, also, in 
mind, but we have it cleared up, I think, in our 
State, and that is the new graduate. If he will 
make application for membership in our state 
association within a year of his graduation, we 
give him free membership. That, of course, enables 
him to comply with your requirements to the 
AVMA. But from the standpoint of new appli- 
cants, I presume I will be hearing from you ae 
time to time on those applications for verification. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Yes. That is the 
reason the change for the students was made, 
because we felt they would not have time in one 
year to get themselves located. Therefore, we 
allowed the three-year period. 

Any further discussion? 

DR. NEIL W. PIEPER (Conn.): This may not 
be the point to discuss this, but we are talking 
about membership. 1 would like to know what 
the Association is doing about acceptance of Mid- 
dlesex graduates into the AVMA. Does this 
change of compliance with state membership throw 
it back to a state proposition? I am from the New 
England area, and we have a few such graduates 
in our state. We locked the door after the horse 
was stolen. We are going to have applicants for 
admittance in our state association. If we take 
them in, does that automatically give them mem- 
bership in this Association? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The American 
Veterinary Medical Association still retains the 
right to reject any member that may come in 
through the state body. The state association 
should, of course, set up its regulations so that 
graduates come from a properly recognized school 
Of course, you would not have that trouble, but 
the AVMA is safeguarded on that. 

Dr. Krill called to my attention that there is 
to be a committee appointed from the Executive 
Board to study the question of Middlesex appli- 
cants. However, I believe in States’ rights. So, 
I think it is up to the states. That committee will 
make a report on what they think should be done 
and possibly make some recommendation to the 
various states to help guide them in their pro- 
cedure. 

If there is no further discussion, we will con- 
sider these recommendations approved and go to 
No. 7 on the agenda, proposals Tes honorary mem- 
bership. 


Proposals for Honorary Membership 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Mr. Chairman, Members of the House: 
We have this year two nominations for honorary 
membership. Those who were in the House last 
year will recall that we had the name of Dr. Al- 
bert Hijarre. 

Dr. Hjarre is an outstanding international au- 
thority on pathology, and his qualifications are ex- 
cellent. The only reason he was not accepted last 
year is that the Board felt that the election of 
two honorary members in one year was sufficient. 
So, Dr. Hjarre’s name was held over. 
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This year, the Executive Board again went over 
his qualifications, and-they submit his name for 
honorary membership, feeling that he is entitled 
to this honor, and that it would be a privilege 
to the members of the AVMA to have that close 
association with Dr. Hijarre. 

Along with Dr. Hijarre’s nomination, we have 
one for Dr. George W. Stiles. Dr. Stiles is a 
physician. His first degree was an M.D. degree. 
In addition to that, he has a master’s degree and 
a Ph.D. in pathology Although his degrees are 
all in the field of human medicine, his work has 
been almost entirely in the veterinary field, in that 
he has concentrated on the diseases which are 
transmissible from animals to man. 

Dr. Stiles was retired last year from the Bureau 
after forty-five years of continuous and outstanding 
service. The Board favorably considered his 
nomination also. Those two names are presented 
to you at this time for action at the last session. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the proposals made for honorary membership, Dr. 
Hjarre and Dr. Stiles. They will be acted on at 
the last session. That is, again, for your delibera- 
tion. Is there any discussion before we pass that 
by? 

DR. HUGH HURST (Utah): In case some of 
you have not had the pleasure of knowing Dr. 
Stiles personally, may I suggest that in the West 
he has given us signal service of untold value to 
the livestock industry. 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): I would like to 
second the remarks of Dr. Hurst. 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): As the delegate 
from Colorado, I would like to make another re- 
mark about Dr. Stiles. We all know him very 
well out there. He has done a tremendous service 
to the veterinarians of his region. I also would 
like to make that remark so that the House here 
can deliberate on the nomination. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any other 
comment? If not, that is on your agenda for this 
afternoon. 

We are now going into the reports of the Stand- 
ing Committees. Undoubtedly, you all have your 
preprints before you. We will take them up as 
they are listed in your program. To expedite things, 
unless there is a challenge on these committee 
reports, we will consider that they are approved. 
However, if there is a challenge, you are at liberty 
to bring it up and then we will act on it. 

DR. GRIST: I would like to place a motion 
before the house that we adjourn, since we missed 
— this morning 

KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): I sec- 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I do not want to 
be rushed. We heard a motion from Dr. Grist 
of Texas that, as he missed his coffee this morn- 
ing, we should adjourn. 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): Recess or ad- 
journ ? 

DR. GRIST: Recess. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard the 
motion, and it has been seconded. Any discussion ? 
All those in favor say “aye’’; contrary “no.” The 
chair has to rule it is lost. 

I might say, before we go any further, we have 
a good representation here, and it is really en- 
couraging to see that the men are taking the in- 
terest they are in this particular meeting. I hope 
we can give fair consideration to these reports, 
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without coffee (laughter). We will proceed with 
No. 8, the budget. Dr. Hurt, as ex officio chair- 
man of the committee, do you wish to present the 
budget? 


Report of Committee on Budget 


DR. L. M. HURT: The matter of budget con- 
sideration, as you might guess, is not a simple 
thing. I sometimes wonder why I was chosen to 
present the report; possibly I have had some ex- 
perience with budgets, which has fitted in very 
well during the last few years. 

I visited as often as possible—and that was 
quite a few times—the AVMA office at 600 South 
Michigan, Chicago. I am pleased with what goes 
on in the office. When they propose a budget, 
we can almost take it at its face value. This year, 
they were intent upon reducing the budget to 
make up for last year's deficit. 


Report of the Committee on Budget 
Budget Estimates—1949-50 


Receipts 
AVMA FUND 
Convention $ 23,000.00 
Directory .... 7,000.00 
Dues—60% . 57,000.00 
Emblems & Keys 1,000.00 
Miscellaneous 5,000.00 
Reprints. 5,000.00 
U. S. Bond Int. 1,200.00 
U. S. Bond Prem. — 
AVMA JOURNAL 
Advertising .... ....$ 47,000.00 
Dues—40% . 38,000.00 
Subscriptions - 17,000.00 
Total . ....$102,000.00 
RESEARCH JOURNAL 
Advertising ...$ 1,000.00 
Subscriptions 7,500.00 
Total ..... 8,500.00 


Grand Total— Receipts $209,700.00 


Less: Disbursements $209,650.00 
Surplus — $ 50.00 
Disbursements 

AVMA EXPENSE 

Bank Collection Charges $ 300.00 
Committee Expense : 5,000.00 
Convention . .. 20,000.00 
Directory . 6,000.00 
Emblem & Keys 1,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures ; 500.00 
Ins. & Fidelity Bonds 600.00 
Miscellaneous 5,000.00 
Motion Picture Library 300.00 
Office Supplies & Stat 4,000.00 
Postage 6,500.00 
Professional Fees 1,700.00 
Publicity—Fairall 6,625.00 
Publicity—AVMA Press Service 2,900.00 

Registry of Vet. Pathology 1,500.00 
Rent and Light -... 8,000.00 
Reporting . 500.00 
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Reprints ... 5,000.00 
Research Fund Drive . 
Salaries... 

Scientific Exhibits 

Telephone and Telegraph ' 
Travel—AVMA Officers 
Travel—AVMA Delegates 
Vet. Congress Prize .... 
Lith Int. Vet. Congress 


68, 400. 00 
2,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,400.00 

12,000.06 
4,000.00 

125.00 


$164,550.00 
65,820.00 


$ 98,730.00 


Total AVMA Expense . 
10% charged to Jour. . 


AVMA JOURNAL 
Cuts and Etchings 
Envelopes ... 
Paper 
Printing 
40% share of AVMA Expense ‘ 


2,300.00 
700.00 

6,600.00 
26,000.00 
65,820.00 
Total .. $101,420.00 
RESEARCH JOURNAL 

Cuts and Etchings . 

Envelopes . 

Paper 

Printing 


750.00 
250.00 
1,000.00 
7,500.00 


Total . 9, 500.00 


Grand Total-—-Disbursements $209,605 00 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any dis- 
cussion? If not, as I said before, we will assume 
that there is no need for a vote on it. 
Dr. Hurt requested that we bring up item No. 


20 next, the Board of Trustees, Research Fund. 


Report of Board of Trustees, Research Fund. 


DR. L. M. HURT: The Research Fund was 
subscribed as you know, by voluntary contribu- 
tions from the members, primarily. We hoped to 
make it $100,000, but we fell short. After sup- 
porting several very high class men on fellowships 
which are now costing about $17,000 a year, and 
with $65,000 liquid tunds left for that purpose, 
you can see how long it is going to last. We 
have no comments to make. We haven't any sug- 
gestions to make, except we would like to have 
that fund increased rather than decreased. We 
will have to put some plan into effect in the com- 
ing year. Dr. Zepp has comprehensive plans, 
and | think he will be assisted by a proper com- 
mittee to start some new additions to the research 
funds. It is vital to us 

Those of you in close contact with school and 
research matters realize how desperately in need 
we are of properly trained personnel for that 
kind of work. The schools have been pirating 
teachers from one another. Suppose we have ten 
graduates with master’s degrees for that kind of 
work, how far would ten new men go to serve 
on faculties whose personnel averages about fifty- 
five years; it is fifty-seven years now, I think? It 
is a problem we must seriously consider, not next 
year or the year after, but right away. Maybe it 
will mean we will have to call on you again. We 
promised, when we made the solicitations three 
years ago, there would be no follow-ups, but we 
may have to backtrack on that 
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At any rate, the members are invited to consider 
that possibility. A little annual donation to the 
Research Fund would certainly be appreciated, or 
if you have any leads for donations that you can 
interest, let us know. If you have been elected 
to service clubs and groups of that kind, it is 
surprising how many of them are _livestock- 
minded, or at least like to think they are live- 
stock-minded. Some people have money that they 
would like to donate, to put into livestock-research 
projects. Those of us who are in the field ought 
to keep our eyes and ears open for persons of 
that type to approach. 

It is essential that we keep this fund at least 
liquid, and not have it shrink as fast as it is 
doing now. You can figure very quickly, by men- 
tal arithmetic, how long $65,000 will last, at a 
$17,000-a-year rate of expenditure. 

I bring this up for your consideration because 
it is a vital matter that we train more young men 
who are promising material for research and teach- 
ing positions. We know of no other way to do 
it ourselves excepting with our own money. 

We hoped that more money would come from 
the outside. If we reached $100,000, we had 
promises of certain amounts, but since we did not 
reach our own goal, we did not get as many outside 
donations as we would like to have had. 

This report requires, as your chairman has in- 
formed you, no action, but it is simply a report 
of progress—regress in this case, but a report 
of definite progress because these fellows in train- 
ing are high class men. 

The Research Council is a group of high class 
men. They pick the fellows carefully; they are 
supervising the work closely, and they are very 
well pleased with the progress. 

It is a complex picture that I am giving you 
regarding this little division of AVMA activities, 
but maybe we can do something about it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thank you, Dr. 
Hurt. 

Is there any discussion? If not, 
on, The next is No. 9, education. 


we will pass 


Report of Council on Education 


This report was approved. Are there any com- 
ments you wish * make on that? 

DR. KRILL: No. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: This was approved 
by the Board. If there is no challenge, we will go 
to No. 10, legislation. 


Report of Committee on Legislation 


DR. C. A. MANTHEI (D. C.): I would like 
to know what procedure is followed by this As- 
sociation on national legislation which affects the 
veterinary profession on support of bills or non 
support of bills. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Klussendorf 
or Dr. Krill, will you answer that question? 

DR. KRILL: Of course, we have a Committee 
on Legislation. Whenever the AVMA office, as 
I understand it, hears of legislation that pertains 
to the veterinary profession, they usually call it 
to the attention of interested groups and do what 
is possible with the various bills. Sometimes, 
some of the matters that come up are controversial. 
What may appear good on the surface might not 
be so good for certain interests within our pro- 
fession, so they are weighed rather carefully. 

I might sav that I was talking with Dr. Manthe: 
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before the meeting and he mentioned a bill re- 
lating to federal support for education. That is 
somewhat controversial. Many features of it would 
be fine. On the other hand, many of our deans 
and many of the college authorities hesitate about 
going too far along that line, for fear they may 
lose some of their autonomy. I think we have a 
definite reason to question legislation of that na- 
ture. 

Whenever legislation affecting veterinary medi- 
cine is proposed, we refer it to the particular group 
that may be involved or may be concerned, as in 
the case of this bill. It is going to be discussed 
tomorrow in the deans’ meeting. That is what 
is done with most matters of legislation, or pro- 
posed bills or proposed directives from, for ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Animal Industry; the various 
individuals, the various phases of our profession 
concerned, are usually consulted and notified of 
the fact. 

Sometimes, we send letters either in support of, 
or in opposition to, them, and we try to use our 
best judgment, working through the central office, 
the Executive Board, and the constituent associa- 
tions. That is the way those things are usually 
handled. 

Sometimes, it is a little late before action is 
obtained, but usually, if it is urgent, Prompt at- 
tention is given to it. If the legislation is definitely 
good or bad, we get the word there just as rapidly 
as we possibly can, either in support of, or in op- 
position to it. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: May I add one word to that, please? 
One other factor that Dr. Krill did not mention 
is the fact that, when Congressional hearings are 
held, we try to get someone who is familiar with 
the over-all picture to attend those hearings. In 
this particular instance, that item was discussed 
over the telephone with several members who are 
active in official circles. They all agreed that it 
should be referred to the deans of American Col- 


The second session convened at 1:30 p.m. 
President-Elect Zepp presiding. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We will open the 
second session of the House of Representatives 
with a roll call to see how we stand for the after- 
noon session. 

(Executive Secretary Hardenbergh called the roll, 
and the result was as follows.) 


State Delegate 
Alabama Present 
Arizona Present 
Arkansas Present 
California Present 
Colorado Present 
Connecticut Present 
Delaware Present 
District of Columbia Present 
Florida Present 
Georgia Fresent 
Idaho Absent 
Illinois Present 
Indiana T resent 


lowa Present 
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leges of Veterinary Medicine. Therefore, that item 
went to them. But in most other instances, through 
the Board of Governors and Dr. Hardenbergh, 
some man who is familiar with the particular bill 
under consideration is delegated to attend the 
hearing and represent the AVMA. 


DR. MANTHEI: I believe the public hearings 
are over, as far as the federal grants for medical 
education, et cetera. I do not know what the in- 
tentions of the deans are, of course, but I do know, 
if they are interested, they will have to have a 
complete estimate on the cost of educating each 
student. That has to be done before it is pre- 
sented at a public hearing. Furthermore, contacts 
can be made, if they are interested, with the man 
who wrote the bill for medical and dental educa- 
tion. This person, of course, knows all the rami- 
fications of the bill. I am just throwing that out as 
a suggestion, if the deans are interested in that 
particular sort of thing. 

PRESIDENT- ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Man- 
thei, for the information. 

Is there any further discussion on this report? 
You discussed that for information and not neces- 
sarily definite action? 

DR. MANTHEI: That is right. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: If there is no fur- 
ther discussion, we will again assume that it is 
O. K. 

Thinking of the men who needed the coffee, and 
realizing that the next item, No. 11, is resolutions 
(and there is a large number and may take quite 
a little time), I am going to ask the House if 
they wish to recess at this time and take up the 
resolutions later. 

DR. W. T. OGLESBY (La.): 

DR. I. S. McADORY (Ala.): 
tion. 

PRESIDENT- ELECT ZEPP: All in favor say 

‘aye’; opposed “‘no.” 

(The meeting recessed at 11:50 a.m.) 


I so move. 
Second the mo 


Kansas Present 
Kentucky Present 
Louisiana Present 
faine Present 
Maryland Present 
Massachusetts Present 
Michigan Present 
Mississippi Absent 
Missouri Present 
Montana Present 
Nebraska Present 
Nevada Present 
New Hampshire Absent 
New Jersey Present 
New Mexico Present 
New York Present 
North Carolina Present 
North Dakota Present 
Ohio Present 
Oklahoma Present 
Oregon Present 
Pennsylvania Present 
Rhode Island Absent 


South Carolina Present 
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Delegate 
Absent 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent 
Present 
Present 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Absent 
Present 
Present 
Absent 


State 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Army 
NAFV 
Canal Zone 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Puerto Rico Present 
Cuba Present 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We have a quor- 
um, so We may proceed with the second session. 
The next item on the agenda is No. 11, resolutions. 
I will have Dr. Hardenbergh, the executive secre- 
tary, read the resolutions. 


Report of Standing Committee on Resolutions 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Resolution No. 1: Compulsory Health Insurance 

WHEREAS, the United States today enjoys the 
benefits of the highest medical standards and the 
most scientific medical facilities in the world; and 

WHEREAS, these benefits are reflected in an 
increase of life expectancy, during the past 50 years, 
of nearly 20 years; and 

WHEREAS, veterinary medicine is an integral 
part of our national medical and public health 
services and has made contributions comparable 
to American medicine with respect to the health 
and economic welfare of the nation; and 

WHEREAS, all these benefits of medicine and 
veterinary medicine have come about under a sys- 
tem of free enterprise; and 

WHEREAS, wherever government has assumed 
control of medical services, the standards of such 
services have deteriorated and there has been a 
gradual extension of socialization into other activi- 
ties of national life, with tremendous multiplica- 
tion of costs and increase of tax burdens, Now, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association hereby goes on record as op- 
posed to any system of compulsory health insurance 
or system of political medicine, such as is now 
under consideration in Congress and which may 
lead to national bureaucratic control; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United States, 
the presiding officers of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

DR. KRILL: This has been approved by the 
Executive Board and presented to this body for 
their consideration. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPEN 


we accept the resolution. 


I move 


‘BERGER (Kan.): 
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DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): Second 


the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It has been moved 
and seconded that we adopt the resolution. Is 
there any discussion? All those in favor say “aye” ; 
opposed “no.” The “ayes” have it. It is so or- 


dered. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Resolution No. 2: Biological Products. 


WHEREAS, it has long been recognized that the 
delivery of living biological products, used in ani- 
mal and poultry disease control, to citizens of the 
United States by the United States Postal Service 
has provided an easy means of distributing disease- 
producing mediums throughout the nation; and 

WHEREAS, this procedure is in direct opposi- 
tion to the efforts of many state authorities who are 
responsible for controlling infectious communica- 
ble disease of livestock and poultry; and 

WHEREAS, the Serum and Virus Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry licenses all manu- 
facturers and distributors of biological products 
who ship these products across state boundaries; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is obvious that adequate control 
of infectious diseases of livestock and poultry can- 
not be accomplished as long as the United States 
Post Office continues to deliver such products with- 
out prompt notification to state authorities relative 
to the recipients of such living infectious agents; 
and 

WHEREAS, resolutions have been presented in 
the past with respect to this problem but with- 
out any improvement; and 

WHEREAS, it is not definitely known whether 
specific federal legislation or the promulgation of 
an amendment to existing regulations is needed to 
correct the situation; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the Committee on Legislation 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
make an investigation and recommend the action 
needed to provide adequate control by the federal 
government in order to enable state livestock 
disease control officials to exercise control over 
the use of dangerous viable biological products 
shipped to residents of their respective states. 

DR. KRILL: This was approved by the Execu- 
tive Board and recommended to the House. 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): I move its adop- 


tion. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We have a motion 


before the House. Is there a second? 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
onded. Any discussion? 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): I arise to say 
that that is the very thing we have recommended 
in the report of the Committee on Biological Prod- 
ucts. Thank you, gentlemen 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
cussion? What is your pleasure ? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
of this resolution say “aye; opposed “no.” The 
“aye” have it. It is so ordered. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS.- 
SENDORF: Resolution No. 3, Brucellosis Control, 
came originally from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. After it got to the office, we felt that 


Second 


Moved and 


sec- 


Any further dis- 
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possibly the chief point had been missed. We 
have therefore re-formed the wording of the resolu- 
tion and present both for you to make your selec- 
tion. The resolution as it originally came from 
the committee read as follows: 


WHEREAS, the eventual goal of the veterinary 
profession is the eradication of brucellosis from the 
livestock of this country; and 

WHEREAS, a determined effort to reach this 
goal is now gaining momentum under the guidance 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, and 
various state livestock sanitary officials and has the 
active support of the national farm, health, and 
breeders’ associations; and 

WHEREAS, the employment of sufficient veterin- 
arians to engage in this work becomes more and 
more difficult and in some areas is nonexistent; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of livestock in- 
terests that the movement should not be hindered 
due to a lack of veterinary personnel available 
to participate in the program; and 

WHEREAS, to assure advancement of the pro- 
gram, in some cases it will become necessary to 
employ lay assistants to compensate for the short- 
age of available veterinary personnel; therefore 
he it 

RESOLVED, that a committee be appointed 
to study the possibility of the employment of lay 
technicians by the federal government to partici- 
pate in the program in the states where needed 
under the direct supervision of a full-time federal 
or state veterinarian. 

Dr. Hardenbergh, Dr. Van Houweling, and I 
discussed it and, in the light of the action of our 
committee of practitioners which met in January, 
we felt that the interest of the AVMA and, partic- 
ularly, of the practicing veterinarians within the 
AVMA would be better served if that resolution 
were re-worded approximately as follows: 

WHEREAS, the eventual goal of all interested 
parties is the eradication of brucellosis from the 
livestock of this country; and 

WHEREAS, a determined effort to reach this 
goal is now gaining momentum under the combined 
guidance of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, and 
with the active support of national farm, health, 
and livestock breeders’ associations and their mem- 
bers; and 

WHEREAS, the programs now operating have 
failed to enlist the active participation of practic- 
ing veterinarians in some states and in many 
localities; and 

WHEREAS, the livestock industry is penalized 
and public health is endangered by failing to use 

the most effective means, the practicing veterinarian, 
in each community; and 

WHEREAS, there seems to be a growing demand 
for the employment of lay assistants only trained 
to render a few of the required services in an ef- 
fective brucellosis eradication program; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that the committee appointed to 
study the means of gaining greater participation by 
practicing veterinarians redouble its efforts; and 
be it further 
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RESOLVED, that this committee also investigate 
the need for employing lay assistants when condi- 
tions are such that practicing veterinarians are able 
to participate to the maximum of their abilities. 
If the use of lay assistants is found to be necessary 
in some areas, the committee should recommend in 
what positions and under what supervision they 
can be used, so that veterinarians can spend their 
time and use their training in working with the 
owners of infected herds without reducing the 
service rendered through their regular practices; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. 


DR. KRILL: The Executive Board recommended 
the approval of the revised edition. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution and the recommendation of the 
Board. Any discussion? 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): May I rise to a 
point of information, Mr. Chairman? What is 
the intent of this committee regarding the capacity 
of the lay assistants that may be used in this pro- 
gram? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I will ask Dr. 
Klussendorf to answer. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: In answer to that question, this com- 
mittee met, and the report of its deliberations was 
published in the April JOURNAL. Since that time, 
the committee has not acted, but the president- 
elect intends to re-appoint the committee on a 
wider geographical basis. 

Just exactly how those lay assistants can be 
used cannot be determined on an over-all basis. 
It will be determined according to the needs of 
the several types of livestock operation in each 
area of the country. 

To that end, it is hoped that we will have 
representation on the committee from all types 
of livestock practitioners. We certainly hope that 
in no instance will lay assistants be used, when 
proper veterinary service is available. We have 
a resolution coming on a little later regarding the 
use of these lay technicians in artificial insemin- 
ation, also. But, so far as establishing a definite 
and solid basis of determining where and when 
they shall be used, we believe that must be flexible 
enough so that it can be varied from one section 
to another, because the demands in the dairy 
section, certainly, will differ from those in the range 
areas. 

DR. TOM EVANS (N. M.): Our association 
took a poll on this matter, when we received a notice 
at our state meeting. Later, I sent the additional 
information that came, and they were decidedly 
opposed to any lay assistants in brucellosis control. 
We have tick inspectors in our country. There are 
still sheep specialists in our country. At the present 
time, a good part of the practitioners in our part of 
the country exist because they are able to participate 
in whatever brucellosis program is carried on. 

Out there, most of the brucellosis-control work is 
done in dairying, and there are not very many dairies 
there, which makes a considerable difference. I just 

wanted to bring before you, as their representative, 
that they are all decidedly against any participation 
by lay assistants. 
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DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): I think 
that this question is purely a question of States’ 
rights again. The bruceilosis program is a long way 
off in our territory. In the first place, they have got 
to get some money from the states in order to do 
this work, 

If this resolution is acted upon, I am going to ask 
for a roll call vote on it. I personally think that 
that is a problem of the states themselves, and the 
American Veterinary Medical Association will do 
better by staying out of it. 

DR. A. E. COOMBS (Maine): This situation has 
come up in Maine, too. At the present time, lay 
technicians are already being trained in the State of 
Maine. The big factor there has been the matter of 
pay for the veterinarians in drawing blood samples. 

We do have a definite shortage of federal veteri- 
narians in Maine. They figure that is the end of 
the world, and they do not like to come up there. 

The one thing on which we have been trying to 
get some action from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is for payment for drawing blood samples on a per 
head basis. So far, there has been no definite action 
taken in Washington, to our knowledge at least. 
That has been brought up twice, I believe, with the 
officials there, and they have been receptive to the 
i that the Bureau pay on a per head and per herd 
asis. 

The state, at this term of the legislature, had quite 
a serious time with the brucellosis program, in rais- 
ing money to carry it on. As I understand it, the 
indemnities in the State of Maine will be carried 
through and paid until July, 1950. At that time, the 
indemnity program will be dropped. 

If there would be any poss-ble way for the na- 
tional Association to bring some pressure in Wash- 


ington to get this payment for drawing blood samples 
on a head and herd basis, I feel it would help out, 
at least in our own state and possibly some other 
states, in providing funds to carry on this work. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further discus- 
sion? 


DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): May I have a word 


on that? This brucellosis business is getting to be 
a “mell of a hess." We have been batting it back 
and forth across this United States for a good while. 

I want to try to keep this discussion, if I can, to 
this resolution and not get off into a dissertation, 
but, certainly, the AVMA must take some action in 
support of a brucellosis program, if it is a national 
problem. We kicked it around pretty roughly, 1 
know, in Texas because the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, through their representative, Judge Mon- 
tague, are flat-footedly against doing anything on 
brucellosis at the present time, because they allegedly 
claim it is not a range-herd problem. 

We organized a committee of 21 men in the state, 
made up of the secretary to the Governor's office, all 
the way through all breed associations, for the sole 
purpose of attempting to make a general recommen- 
dation for the state, using any one of the four pro- 
grams that are available — not attempting to take 
on anything new, but to go back and to inaugurate the 
programs that are in existence. 

Unfortunately, with that statement from the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, we had, in turn, to tell them to 
go straight to the devil, and we would have to work 
with the dairy association. It is a definite problem 
with the dairymen, and we must help them. 

The thing that perturbs me about resolutions such 
as these is the fact that nowhere in the record will 


you find a survey made of the veterinary population 
of this United States, as to whether they would assist 
in an area program of any kind. 

It has been assumed that the remuneration for the 
services is too little and the veterinarian would not 
touch it. No one has asked the veterinarian to help. 
The local practitioner is the logical man to put on a 
program. If you put it down in an area small 
enough for him to work, he will do the job; I be- 
lieve it sincerely. 

We have been through the same row in public 
health problems. Only recently, I had to take the 
top completely off the state health officer's desk 
because he is assuming a lot of the same ideas, 
namely, that local practitioners are not interested in 
public health; that they are not interested in brucel- 
losis. It 1s a gol durn lie! They work with it every 
day. The local practitioner is the man who knows 
more about it than any Bureau man or any field man 
you have got on the force, because he has to solve 
that problem. I say, let's resolve to ask the Bureau 
of Animal Industry to withhold any action on lay 
personnel employment until such time as they have 
made an adequate survey of the veterinary popula- 
tion and what they will do about assistance in a 
national program for the control of brucellosis. 

DR. JOHN MICUDA (Ariz.): I will second that 
motion, if Dr. Grist made that in the form of a 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It is not in the form 
of a motion. Is there any further discussion on it? 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: I would like to say just one more word 
about the work of this committee. These seven prac- 
titioners were called in with the idea that, if the 
practitioners themselves would analyze the situation 
and formulate a program which would permit them 
to participate, without sacrifice to their practice and 
present a positive program, we might have a chance 
to get some modifications. If we simply wait until 
the program comes out and say, “It can't work,” it 
takes too long to get it changed. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): Might I ask 
a question? These practitioners that you had as 
your committee, how were they geographically lo- 
cated? 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Because of the urgency of the situation 
at the time this regulation was about to go into 
effect, we had these practitioners, for the first meet- 
ing, all from the Middlewest. There was one from 
Minnesota, one from Wisconsin, one from Michigan, 
one from Iowa, one from Illinois, and one from 
Indiana. But that was a hurry-up job for one par- 
ticular purpose, to get something on the record with 
the chief of the Bureau at once. 

Now, the program for the coming year is to be 
established on a wider base and all types of livestock 
activity and practice will be incorporated in that 
committee. 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): The way it is 
worded, it looks like the AVMA is backing the idea 
that they should use lay technicians — that they can 
be emploved by the federal or state government and 
they can take over. That is what they want; they 
want something for nothing. 

It looks to me as if it can go right back to the 
original idea of putting the work into the hands of 
the practitioner and asking him to do it per head, as 
Dr. Coombs and Dr. Grist said. 
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_ DR. J. T. SCHWAB (Wis.): May I offer some 
information on how the brucellosis-control program 
is handled in Wisconsin? Until we put it on a per 
head basis, we, were not getting anywhere. For 
about a year and a half we have been paying 35 
cents a head for the collection of blood samples; 
that includes the trip back to identify reactors and 
in the event it is necessary to inspect the stable, 
although that is usually done when the veterinarian 
returns for the retest of that infected herd. 

We pay $1 per head to vaccinate calves, and we 
furnish everything; that is, the vaccine and the other 
things incidental to that vaccination. 

The first week in June, from the figures which I 
have in my mind, we vaccinated 9,800 calves. That 
same first week in June we bled a little better than 
13,000 head of cattle. I have been saying, and 
firmly believe, that the local practitioner is the only 
logical man to handle that job in his territory. If 
you will make it possible for him to be able to par- 
ticipate, because he can afford to, I know — I am in 
agreement with Texas — the job will get done, 
because we are doing it. 

_ PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further discus- 
sion? 

DR. A. E. COOMBS (Maine): May I ask Dr. 
Schwab who is paying for that service? Is the 
state paying for it or is it coming from the Bureau? 

DR. SCHWAB: The state of Wisconsin is paying 
for that. 

DR. COOMBS: That, as I repeat again, has been 
the big trouble in Maine — getting the money to 
pay for the drawing of the blood. The Bureau will 
pay men on a full-time basis or on a part-time basis, 
if they want to work at the Bureau rate per day. 
But to get that blood drawn on a head and herd 
basis, the state must pay for it. Therefore, the state 
has been very much in favor of having laymen come 
in, because they would be paid by the Bureau. 

If the Bureau would make some arrangement to 
take care of this payment on a head and herd basis 
to the practicing veterinarian, then we would get a 
lot more blood drawn, at least in the state of Maine. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): I think some 
gentleman here mentioned that this is a state prob- 
lem. I still think so, too. Apparently the Maine 
legislature has not appropriated enough money to 
do the work in that state and they depend upon the 
government for what work is done. I may not be 
clear on what the gentleman from Maine said, but 
I take it, from what he says, that is the case. 

Now, then, with the present tendency for getting 
medicine into government control, so that anybody 
can practice it, we do not want, as veterinarians, to 
encourage any work by laymen drawing blood 
samples, or anything of that sort. I do hope this 
committee will keep that in mind when they make 
the decision as to lay help in the drawing of blood 
samples, or other veterinary work. 

DR. JOHN MICUDA (Ariz.): I believe that if 
the Bureau would take the money that they are going 
to pay lay help and if it were prorated for the prac- 
ticing veterinarian, they would get a lot more cows 
blood-tested. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further discus- 
sion? 

DR. W. R. KRILL: I would like to briefly com- 
ment on the reason that the Executive Board acted 
favorably on the revised edition. As you know, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry already has the power 
to employ lay individuals to draw blood samples in 
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areas where it becomes necessary to carry on the 
program. 
The idea of this resolution was to go on record 
that, where laymen are employed in the brucellosis 
program, this committee of the AVMA, composed of 
practitioners, would work with them and determine 
how that help should be used, determine whether or 
not it is necessary; possibly have a survey of the 
veterinary situation, such as you men have requested. 
Then, in the eyes of this committee, if they feel lay 
help is absolutely necessary, they will help advise as 
to how that should be used. That is the intent of 
the resolution, as I understand it. : 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Krill. 

Any further discussion? If not, you have all 
heard the resolution. Dr. Knappenberger, you re- 
quested a roll call vote, a weighted vote on this 
resolution, did you not? 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: Yes, sir. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): It has 
not yet been seconded. F 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I wanted to verify 
that before we went ahead. What is your pleasure? 

DR. NEIL W. PIEPER (Conn.): I will second 
that. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): May I in- 
terrupt a moment? How has the Bureau the power 
to employ these lay help? Who gives them the 
power to employ lay help to do work where it is 
supposed to necessary to use lay help? Could 
I ask someone to give us some information on that? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Who can answer? 
Dr. Krill! 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Sorry to put you on the 
spot. 

DR. W. R. KRILL: I don't know whether I can 
explain that or not. The thing which gave them 
the power to do that was the directive from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which was published in the 
Federal Register, and after thirty days it became 
operative. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Was it a legislative act? 

DR. KRILL: It wasn’t a legislative act; it was a 
directive, which is within the power of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
where he thinks it is necessary to carry on a program. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: He has that power? 

DR. KRILL: He has that power, as I understand. 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: Isn't it always a fact 
that, before the Bureau of Animal Industry can do 
anything in any one state, on brucellosis or anything 
else, it has to have matching funds from that state, 
in order to carry on that work? They do in Kansas. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think Dr. Husman 
wishes to answer that question. 

DR. A.A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): 1 don't know 
whether I can clearly state what the Bureau does on 
that, but I happen to be an inspector in charge in 
North Carolina, unfortunately one of the states 
where we had a little Bang’s disease. We were the 
first state in the Union that was accredited. 

The way we handle it, as soon as we find infec- 
tion, we try to furnish a state or federal man to test 
the herd every fifteen days, until he gets three clean 
tests, and then, after sixty days and six months. 
Once we get it clean, it is accredited. The owner 
is notified when his year is up. It is not compul- 
sory for him to keep his accredited certificate, but 
it has worked very well in a small state like ours 
where we have 27,000 accredited herds. 
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I find that the practitioners in the last two years 
have tested more than 50 per cent of the cattle each 
month, and some months as much as 70 per cent. 
We seem to get along and have no grief. 

As far as this directive is concerned, I believe it 
was brought about, if 1 remember what has been 
told me, by the people in the far west; the breeders 
in the tar west, in the cattle country, are using lay- 
men for vaccination. The question came up as to 
whether our state and others would accept cattle 
which was lay-vacinnated, not under our official 
supervision. We said “No.” That brought on the 
first argument, as I understand, about lay participa- 
tion in the program, but it is my belief, and 1 may 
be in error but I doubt it, that they will not put any 
layman in your state, if your state objects. 

North Carolina has already gone on record to that 
effect: that there will be no lay bleeding in North 
Carolina. 

DR. TOM EVANS (N. M.): The bulk of the 
brucellosis vaccination is done by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in our state, and done by the 
veterinarians. We have no laymen involved. 

I know this, if the cattlkeman had to pay for a 
dime’s worth of veterinary service, and if it wasn't 
free from Washington, we would not get any service 
in that state. If they ever get laymen in there, they 
will be wanting to send them to school on a new 
lend-lease deal. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: There has been a 
motion made. Did I hear a second to that motion? 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): I will 
second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
and seconded. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: What was the motion? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: For a roll call as 
to whether this resolution be approved or disap- 
proved. 

DR. COUGHLIN: That is the modified resolu- 
tion that the Executive Board accepted, that we are 
working on, isn't it? Isn't it the modified resolu- 
tion that was accepted by the Executive Board? I 
will second it. 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: I made the motion to 
have the roll call but I would like to suggest that 
we read the resolution again. 

DR. KRILL: I might state for your information, 
before I read the revised resolution, the reason that 
it was rewritten. The original resolution did in- 
dicate that we were more or less approving lay par- 
ticipation in the program, which was contrary to 
the recommendation of the committee of practition- 
ers which was appointed to work with the authori- 
ties in setting up a program on brucellosis control. 
So, it was revised to incorporate the ideas of this 
practitioner committee which was appointed last 
year to work on the problem. I will read this 
rather slowly. If you will give me your close at- 
tention, I think it will be clear as to what we have 
in mind. 

(Dr. Krill re-read the revised resolution No. 3.) 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: Mr. Chairman, with 
the consent of the seconder to my motion, I would 
like to withdraw the motion for a roll call. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Would a veterinary student 
be considered a lay inspector? 

DR. KRILL: He is not a graduate veterinarian, 
so I imagine he would be considered as a lay inspec- 
tor. 


It has been moved 
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DR. E. A. GRIST: I would like to propose an- 
other resolution. All those whereases is what is 
wrong with that; there are too many whereases in 
that resolution. I would like to offer another res- 
olution. That one whereas on the use of local prac- 
titioners spoils the whole thing. Read that, about 
the third or fourth whereas. 

Dr. Krill read the revised resolution beginning 
with “WHEREAS, the program now operating,” 
and ending with “ growing demand for the 
employment of lay assistants."’) 

DR. GRIST: That is enough. I think the point 
was made just prior to that that it is an open ad- 
mission of failure on the part of the veterinarians 
of the United States to do anything about it, and 
I do not believe it amounts to anything. 

DR. COUGHLIN: Only in certain areas. 


DR. KRILL: It says only in certain areas. 
Raney GRIST: Those implied areas, where are 
they ? 

DR. KRILL: I couldn't say. 

DR. GRIST: You have an implication that does 


not taste very good in a resolution of that type. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: If you listen, Dr. Grist, it says, “. . . . 
the programs now operating have failed to enlist 
the active participation of practicing veterinarians.’ 

DR. GRIST: There has been no open enlistment 
of practicing veterinarians. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: That is what I say, they failed to enlist. 

DR. GRIST: Why don’t you stop there, instead 
of going into all the other detail? Just put a period 
right there. 

DR. JOHN W. SAFFORD (Mont.): Is there a 
motion that this resolution pass? I thought there 
was a motion made to have a roll call vote. He is 
withdrawing his motion. 

I would like to second Dr. Grist's motion that 
this resolution be tabled for the time being so that 
we as delegates can take this thing back to our as- 
sociations and get an opinion on it. I do not like 
the wording of that resolution at all. It implies 
that the veterinarians have failed to do anything in 
certain sections on brucellosis control. It is an ad- 
mission on the part of us veterinarians here that 
nothing has been done. I would like to second the 
motion that this resolution be tabled until next year. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Will you state the 
motion that you made, Dr. Grist? 

DR. GRIST: My motion was a little different 
from that of my second. My motion was merely 
to table it until it could be re-edited in the form in 
which it would comply with the resolution’s intent. 

The intent of the resolution that you had proposed 
was to have this committee double its efforts of 
investigation and go into it. When you go to re- 
solving, your resolution is fine but you have too 
darn many whereases. The first whereas will solve 
the whole problem, and that is that we are all in- 
terested in the control of brucellosis, and we hereby 
resolve that this committee double its efforts and 
investigate the needs, and so forth. That is what 
we have got there. So the motion is to table it 
until it can be re-edited. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard the 
motion made by Dr. Grist to table it until this can 
be re-edited. Is that what you are seconding? 

DR. SAFFORD: Yes. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
the motion and the second ? 


You have all heard 
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DR. M. R. BLACKSTOCK (S. Car.): Can we 
afford to lose a year on that? 

DR. SAFFORD: I will withdraw that part of 
the second. 

DR. GRIST: That part is taken out, and the 
motion I want to get over now is to table it and 
re-edit it. If you want to bring it back during this 
meeting, fine and dandy. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn. ): It is be- 
fore the House for discussion, isn’t it? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Yes. 

DR. COUGHLIN: I think the motion to table 
this resolution is a bad thing. It will take time. 
Here we have the AVMA Executive Board already 
approving this resolution. 

I want to say that there is power behind this drive 
for brucellosis control. We have to do something 
about it to keep it in the veterinarians’ hands. 1 
am perfectly willing to go along with the Executive 
Board and the executive officers of the AVMA. I 
feel confident that this committee will serve to better 
benefit, as they are delegated to do it, than we can 
devise by turning this hack to the meetings of the 
various states and waiting for another year. We 
just have not got time to wait. Therefore, I am 
perfectly willing to abide by the findings of this 
committee and the Executive Board. 

I think this motion to table this resolution should 
not be passed. 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): I think the dele- 
gate from Texas has a very reasonable attitude on 
this. All he is asking for is that we withdraw the 
resolution and write it again in a form that is suit- 
able. If the delegates here want it again in the 
form it was first submitted, it will be submitted 
that way. He had not asked for a year on it. He 
only asked that we withdraw it for the moment and 
re-edit the resolution. So, I for one would be very 
much in favor of tabling the original resolution 
and re-editing it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The motion calls for 
tabling and re-editing. It does not state it is to be 
held for a year. If a proper resolution can be 
formulated during this session, or any session of 
the House, it can be presented for your considera- 
tion. That is the motion that is really before the 
House at the present time. Is there any further 
discussion ? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The question has 
been called for. All those in favor of this motion 
as presented say “aye”; contrary “no.” I think 
the chair should rule—— 

JOHN MICUDA (Ariz.): What are we 
voting on? Are we voting on Dr. Grist’s motion? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: On Dr. Grist’s mo- 
tion. I think the chair can rule that the “ayes” 
have it. Are you satisfied with that? 

DR. COUGHLIN: Yes. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The motion is passed 
to table the resolution as it was presented, to be 
rewritten and, if possible, to bring it back to the 
House in a different form that will be acceptable to 
this group. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Who is going to be able 
to write a resolution that will be acceptable? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think that will be 
impossible, but we will try everything (laughter). 
I think the House should appoint a committee to 
aid in rewriting this resolution, so that it can be 
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put in a form that would be acceptable to everybody. 
Would the House consider that? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N.Car.): Is the chairman 
of the Resolutions here? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No, the chairman, 
Dr. Hendershott, who formed the original resolution, 
is not here. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: How many members of 
the Resolutions Committee are here? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any members of the 
Resolutions Committee here? 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): I thought they 
were all practitioners on the Resolutions Committee. 
It looks like this thing is going to be twisted around. 
As long as laymen are going to be put into this 
thing, it is going to be misused in anybody's state. 

DR. KRILL: I think you misunderstood. They 
were not all practitioners on the committee. There 
were practitioners on the Brucellosis Committee 
that is to work on this matter of advising. 

DR. GADD: What is Dr. Hendershott? 

DR. KRILL: He is chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, but the committee supposed to advise 
is not the Resolutions Committee but a Brucellosis 
Committee of practitioners. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Klussendorf 
will try to straighten this out. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: If you will recall, when I first started 
reading, I said the original draft had been pre- 
sented by the Resolutions Committee, and that the 
second draft which we are now discussing had 
been reformed, trying to follow the steps outlined 
by the practitioners’ committee so that the resolu- 
tion that is now under discussion has not been 
presented by the Resolutions Committee; it is 
presented as a substitute for the one presented by 
the Resolutions Committee. 

DR. GRIST: You don't have a resolution here 
yet. You have this practitioner resolution which 
would have to have the approval of the Resolutions 
Committee and then be submitted back here. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: The resolutions do not necessarily 
come from the Resolutions Committee; they may 
originate elsewhere. 

DR. GRIST: You presented theirs. We did 
not act on it in any way. We should have acted 
upon their resolution in some way, to either accept 
or reject it, and then take the substitute resolution. 
If that did not suffice, take the next one. Anyhow, 
it is tabled. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We have the orig- 
inal resolution tabled. We are trying to get one 
that is satisfactory. Does the House wish that a 
committee—— 

DR. SAFFORD: Mr. Chairman, I make a mo- 
tion that the chair appoint a committee to come 
back to this meeting with a revised resolution to 
present to the group. 

DR. GILBERT: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that the chair appoint a committee to re- 
write this resolution and bring it back to this 
session, if possible. Any discussion on that? All 
those in favor say “aye”; contrary “no.” The 
“ayes” have it. It is so ordered. 

So that this committee can get to work imme- 
diately and bring something back to us, the chair 
will appoint Dr. Grist as chairman, Dr. Erickson, 
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and Dr. Knappenberger to unscramble this prob- 


lem. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: How many of those are 
practitioners 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I know Dr. Erick- 
son is. Dr. Grist is putting his hand up, as if he 
is a practitioner. 

DR. GRIST: Since May 15. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I thought, because 
he felt he could write a good one, which would 
cover the whole field, we should give him the job. 
Dr. Knappenberger is certainly a practitioner that 
knows the practitioner's view. For that reason, | 
appointed that committee. Is it satisfactory to the 
House? You are delegated for the job. 

DR. GRIST: Do you want us to meet right 


away? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We would like 
you to bring in a resolution, if possible, at this 
session today because we are hoping to avoid the 
next session. 

I would like to get a ruling on one point here 
which has come up on the last resolution. The 
central office has revised some of the resolutions 
that were sent in by the Committee on Resolutions. 
That may occur in further resolutions here. We 
would like to have a ruling as to whether that is 
satisfactory or whether the original resolution 
should be the one that we consider. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Do you revise them with 
the permission of the Resolutions Committee, or 
revise them without their permission? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
We might as well all get into this, hadn't we? All 
of these resolutions came to the central office, 
originally to me, because I happened to be secretary 
of the committee, ex officto. They went to all 
members of the Resolutions Committee, and they 
came to me. Dr. Hendershott asked that we re- 
vise, criticize, delete, or do anything to them as 
individual members of the committee. The Resolu- 
tions Committee, as such, never gets together for 
a meeting, and I doubt if any of the resolutions of 
the last several years have all been agreed upon 
either by correspondence or by a meeting before 
presentation to the House. So, when they came to 
me as a member of the committee, I asked Dr. 
Klussendorf and Dr. Van Houweling to help me 
revise these resolutions because we knew they 
were not in accord with Association policy in some 
respects. 

Does that explain what you want to know? 

DR. MacKINTOSH: That explains it, to a cer- 
tain extent. How much did you revise them away 
from their original intent, if any? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Considerably, if they were not in accord with the 
Association policy, because we felt that this House 
would not want anything presented that was not 
in accord with Association policy. 

Dr. Klussendorf has read both versions. As Dr. 
Zepp said, do you want to consider the original 
and then consider the re-draft? 

DR. G. C. POPPENSIEK (N. J.): I move we 
acknowledge the judgment of the central office 
staff in revising these resolutions. 


DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.) 


it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that we recognize the judgment of the cen- 
tral office staff in revising these resolutions. Any 
discussion on that? 


I second 


(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All in favor say 
“aye”; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. It 1s 
so ruled. 

We have another resolution to be presented by 
Dr. Klussendorf. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Resolution No. 4: Artificial Insemi- 
nation. 

WHEREAS, lay technicians are employed in the 
artifiical insemination programs of the United 
States; and 

WHEREAS, such lay technicians render certain 
services in an attempt to improve conception rates; 


and 

WHEREAS, such services border or infringe on 
veterinary practice; and 

WHEREAS, it may not always be practical or 
economical to employ a veterinarian in each case 
requiring attention because of faulty conception; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that a committee be appointed by 
this Association to coéperate with representatives 
of artificial insemination organizations in order to 
establish a line of demarcation between the services 
the lay inseminator is qualified to render and 
those requiring the graduate, licensed veterinarian. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have all heard 
this resolution. What is your pleasure? 

DR. COUGHLIN: I move its adoption. 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Those in favor say 
‘aye’; opposed “no.” It is carried. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: In Resolution No. 5, Movement of 
Known Reactors, we have another complication. 
This is a resolution which was presented, and the 
Board of Governors and the Executive Board, in 
their deliberations, concurred in the belief that it 
should be disapproved. Both Boards felt that it 
failed to serve the purpose desired, and that it 
would be most difficult to accomplish what this 
resolution attempts to do. 

Here, again, there is an opportunity for someone 
with editorial ability to write a resolution, It 
reads: 

WHEREAS, the history of the successful control 
and eradication of Texas fever, tuberculosis, con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease records the importance of Federal laws and 
regulations governing the movement of livestock 
across state boundaries; and 

WHEREAS, we are now embarked on a large 
scale nation-wide endeavor to eradicate brucellosis, 
a major infectious disease of livestock; and 

WHEREAS, all recognize the fact that the great- 
est means of spread of bruceilosis in animals is the 
traffic in animals infected with brucellosis; and 

WHEREAS, with the modern day transportation 
of livestock by truck, infected stock is moved across 
state boundaries and continues to set up new 
centers of infection: therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association in convention assembled in Detroit 
this 11th day of July, 1949, recommends to Con- 
gress a bill providing for the control over the 
movement of known reactors to brucellosis to 
slaughter centers, and providing for a recorded 
negative agglutination test for all cattle, swine and 
goats in interstate commerce and making reasonable 
provision for the movement of animals vaccinated 
is calves in accord with scientific information 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: The catch in it is that it would re- 
quire a negative agglutination test of every calf, 
cow, fis: shoat, and goat in interstate movement, 
regardless of its final intended disposal in the state 
to which it is being moved. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, will you 
give the report of the Executive Board on this 
resolution ? 

DR. KRILL: It was disapproved by the Execu- 
tive Board because it entailed so much that seemed 
impractical and impossible to carry out. I think 
the idea is fine in a way, yet, from the standpoint 
of carrying it out and implementing it, it would 
be practically impossible. We did not think it 
would serve any purpose in making a resolution 
that was impossible from the start. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution as read and the action of the Execu- 
tive Board. What is your pleasure? 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): 1 move we 
accept the action of the Executive Board. 

DR. J. L. WELLS (Mo.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that we accept the action of the Executive 
Board. Any question? All those in favor say 
“aye; contrary “no.” The ‘ayes’ have it. It is 
so ordered. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Resolution No. 6: Division of Vital 
Statistics in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

WHEREAS, the definite need for a system of 
collecting and distributing information on the oc- 
currence, incidence, and distribution of infectious, 
parasitic, and communicable diseases of domestic 
animals and poultry was pointed out by this Asso- 
ciation five years ago; and 

WHEREAS, this need has also been emphasized 
by the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, 
— National Research Council, and other agencies; 
an 

WHEREAS, certain preliminary studies necessary 
to the formation of a system of morbidity and mor- 
tality statistics on animal diseases have been under- 
taken or are under way; and 

WHEREAS, there is general agreement that the 
fullest possible information on the occurrence, dis- 
tribution, morbidity, and mortality of animal dis- 
eases is necessary in developing and maintaining 
the veterinary service that should be rendered the 
animal industry of the nation; and 

WHEREAS, the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry is the logical agency for the establishment 
and maintenance of a Division on Vital Statistics; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association in convention assembled urge the 
Honorable Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to lend his active support to such measures 
as may be necessary for the early establishment of 
a Division of Vital Statistics within the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, including the procurement or 
allocation of funds needed to complete the studies 
and ultimate publication of results of these studies, 
now being carried on by voluntary agencies; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, the chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the chairman of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agriculture, the 
Agricultural Board of the National Research Coun- 


cil, the U. §S. Livestock Sanitary Association, and 
the Division of Veterinary Medicine of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and the National Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, do you 
wish to report the action of the Board on this 
resolution? 

DR. KRILL: 
tive Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution and the action of the Executive 
Board. What is your pleasure? 
* DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): 
tion of the resolution. 

DR. M. R. BLACKSTOCK (S. Car.): 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded for the adoption of the resolution. Any 
discussion? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
say “aye”; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. 
It is so ordered. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: The following resolutions evolve 
from the central office on matters coming up which 
they felt should have action at this time. We do 
that to clarify the origin of the resolutions. 

Resolution No. 7: Sanitation Program. 

WHEREAS, sanitation is a way of life as exem- 
‘te by the clean home, the clean farm, the clean 

usiness and industry, the clean neighborhood, and 
the clean community ; and 

WHEREAS, sanitation, as a way of life and in 
addition to its accepted health benefits, contains 
social, economic, psychologic and moral values; 
and 

WHEREAS, the full benefits of sanitation may 
be obtained only through the continuing and joint 
efforts of all individuals, families and organized 
groups that comprise the total community; and 

WHEREAS, the proper housing and sanitary 
management of animals are essential for the main- 
tenance of sanitation and the control of animal 
diseases, many of which are also transmissible to 
man and endanger health; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that 

1) An expanded sanitation program on a nation- 
wide basis is needed and should be developed as 
soon as possible; and 

2) The National Sanitation Foundation, in col- 
laboration with official and voluntary organizations 
and agencies, be urged to stimulate and further 
develop such a nation-wide sanitation program; 
and that 

3) The AVMA take the necessary steps to 
collaborate in the program. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, will you 
explain the Board action? 

DR. KRILL: This resolution came about as a 
result of Dr. Van Houweling’s attending a meeting 
of this Sanitation Foundation at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
We feel that veterinary medicine should participate 
in that program because we do have a definite part 
in connection with any sanitation program. For 
that reason, we recommend the approval of this 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution, and the recommendation of the 
Board. What is your pleasure? 


It has the approval of the Execu- 


I move the adop- 


Second 
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DR. COUGHLIN: I move its adoption. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that we adopt it. Any discussion? All 
those in favor say “‘aye’’; contrary “no.” The 

‘ayes’ have it. It is so ordered. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: This one should meet with the ap- 
proval of Dr. Grist. It is too bad he is not here. 

Resolution No. 8: Codéperation with the Na- 
tional Brucellosis Committee. 

WHEREAS, a National Brucellosis Committee 
has organized and is making plans for assisting in 
the eradication of brucellosis, and 

WHEREAS, the AVMA is one of the =a 
organizations represented on the committee, and 

WHEREAS, the eradication of brucellosis has 
long been a goal of the veterinary medical profes- 
sion; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association pledges its whole-hearted support 
to the National Brucellosis Committee and directs 
its representative to coéperate with the Committee 
to the utmost of his ability as long as the Com- 
mittee and its programs are founded upon scientific 
facts and evidence, and continues to realize the 
vital position veterinarians must play in the prose- 
cution of a successful eradication program. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill! 

DR. KRILL: This has been approved by the 
Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution, and the action of the Board. What 
is your pleasure? 


DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): 
(Tenn.): 


I move its 


adoption. 
D DENNIS COUGHLIN 

the motion. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and seconded 


Second 


Any discussion or question? If not, 


to adopt it. 
; contrary The “ayes” 


all in favor say “aye” 
have it. It is so ruled. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Resolution No. 9: Use of Animals 
for Scientific Research Purposes. 

WHEREAS, animals have been used advanta- 
geously in Scientific Research, and 

WHEREAS, the procurement of needed addi- 
tional scientific information for the adequate and 
proper control of diseases of both animals and man 
in light of present knowledge depends to a great 
extent upon the use of animals in Scientific Re- 
search. Now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, by the AVMA in annual convention 
at Detroit, Michigan, on the eleventh day of July, 
1949, that this association approves the principle 
of the use of animals in scientific research when 
so used as to provide such animals with every 
reasonable care to avoid excessive or unnecessary 
suffering. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill! 

DR. KRILL: This resolution was discussed at 
quite some length in the Executive Board, for this 
reason: e as veterinarians did not want to do 
anything that would place the small animal prac- 
titioner in an embarrassing situation. For that 
reason, the resolution was worded as it was, indi- 
cating that we approve of the general principle 
of using animals in experimental research work, 
so long as they are properly handled and not sub- 
jected to undue suffering. That is of vital impor- 
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tance, and I think we must take a stand on it. 

In many states, the teaching program of the col- 
leges is suffering somewhat as a result of being 
unable to get the animals for study, both in re- 
search and for physiologic demonstration work. 
As a result, we felt that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association should make a statement that 
was carefully drawn, and it meets with the approval 
of one of our authorities who should know. Dr. 
Young feels that it would be perfectly within our 
rights to pass such a resolution. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution and the recommendation of the 
Board. What is your pleasure? 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): 
its adoption. 


A. A. HUSMAN (Tenn.) 


I move 


Second the mo- 
tion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that it be adopted. Any discussion? All 
those in favor of this resolution say “aye”; con- 
trary ‘no. The “ayes” have it. It is so ordered. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Resolution No. 10: Deceased Mem- 
bers. 

WHEREAS, during the year just passed, the As- 
sociation has lost by death a number of valued 
members, many of whom had contributed greatly 
to the Association's progress, and 

WHEREAS, the Association desires to com- 
memorate the debt of gratitude it owes these mem- 
bers and the loss it feels in their passing; there 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this eighty-sixth annual assem- 
bly of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion hereby pay tribute to all of these members 
and extend its sincere sympathy to the families of 
the deceased; furthermore, that this resolution be 
included in the minutes of the meeting and pub- 
lished in the official proceedings. 

DR. KRILL: This has been approved by the 
Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard the 
resolution and the action of the Executive Board. 
What is your pleasure? 

DR. HUSMAN: I move its adoption. 

DR. COUGHLIN: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that it be adopted. Any question? All 
those in favor say “aye’’; contrary “no.”’ The “ayes” 
have it. It is so ordered. 

I think, out of respect to these men, it would 
be well for us to stand a moment in silence. 

(Silent tribute.) 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: This is not an endless process. In 
fact, we may be beyond the end right now. This 
is the usual terminal resolution which comes at the 
end of the convention, but just to indicate to you 
that we have our work well in hand, we have it 
ready for the first meeting here. Resolution No. 11: 
Courtesy Resolution. 

WHEREAS, the eighty-sixth annual convention in 
Detroit has been an outstanding event, both in 
general interest and attendance, and 

WHEREAS, the success of this convention is 
due to the resourcefulness of and the many months 
of hard work shared by numerous groups, agencies, 
and individuals; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this association express its 
appreciation and thanks to all who had a part in 
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providing the hospitality, courtesies, and excellent 
program so much enjoyed by all who attended this 
convention; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that this resolution be included in 
the minutes and published in the official proceed- 
ings as a tender of thanks to each and all of the 
participating groups and individuals, especially the 
following: the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
the Michigan State and Local Veterinary Medical 
associations, the Committee on Program, the De- 
troit Convention and Tourist Bureau, the hotel 
managements. the commercial exhibitors, the edu- 
cational exhibitors, the AVMA central office staff, 
the newspaper, magazine, radio and television serv- 
ice, which did a commendable job of reporting the 
convention proceedings to the public. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think we ought 
to have the action of the Board on this. 

DR. KRILL: That has been approved. 

DR. HUSMAN: Suppose we table that until 
next Thursday afternoon (laughter). 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the resolution and the action of the Board. What 
is your pleasure? 

DR. HUGH HURST (Utah): I move it be 
approved. 

DR. M. R. BLACKSTOCK (S. Car.): Second 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that it be approved. Any discussion? All 
those in favor say “aye; opposed “no.” It is 
carried. 

DR. G. C. POPPENSIEK (N. J.): 1 would 
just like to ask if it would be possible for the 
central office to provide us with typewritten copies 
of Resolution No. 3 on which we had so much dis- 
cussion, and which the central office revised, along 
with the proposed change that is currently being 
drawn up by Drs. Grist, Knappenberger, and 
Erickson, so we may see what we are discussing, 
and then discuss it before we vote on it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You are requesting 
now that the revised resolution, as it is supposed 
to come from the committee that is now out, be 
supplied to the members here before you are re- 
quested to vote on it. Is that what you are re- 
questing? I will have to ask Dr. Hardenbergh 
about the possibility. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
That is a pretty large order, Dr. Poppensiek, with 
the pressure on the central office right here this 
afternoon and the fact that it would take 50 or 60 
copies of the original resolution and the same 
number of the material that the committee is draft- 
ing, and we do not know when they will be back. 
We would like to do it for you. Maybe we could 
get a dozen or fifteen copies made so that each 
table could have one. Would you settle for that, 
if we can do it? 

DR. W. T. OGLESBY (La.): Let's take a vote 
and see if the group wants that. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Would you wish to 
place that in a motion, Dr. Poppensick to see 
whether the group as a whole wants that? 

DR. POPPENSIEK: Yes, Dr. Zepp. My only 
reason for asking is that, apparently, a lot of 
questions have appeared in the minds of us here 
which might be very easily answered if we could 
see this on paper. I would put that in the form 
of a motion. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the motion. Anyone second it? 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): I second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: What is your 
pleasure? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
of having these copies made up say “aye’’; opposed 
“no.” I believe the chair can rule that the motion 
is lost. 

Now we will proceed with the reports of the 
Standing Committees, No. 12: Biological Products. 
Dr. Krill! 

Report of Committee on Biological Products 

DR. KRILL: In connection with the request for 
funds, it was the recommendation of the Board of 
Governors that the report be recommended for 
approval, with the understanding that the request 
for funds and authority to grant subsidy to com- 
petent individuals or institutions cannot be imple- 
mented at the present time. In other words, the 
report was approved, but we do not have the 
finances at the present time. We think it is worth- 
while but there are a lot of things that are worth- 
while, which we are not able to approve. 

DR. L. R. VAWTER (Nev.): As chairman of 
that committee, may I arise to a point that I think 
some of us had in mind. We realize that we are 
short of funds but might not this be a thought, 
to put someone on a research fellowship to work 
on this problem from time to time? That is the 
thought in mind for the future, Dr. Krill. 

Therefore, as chairman of the committee, 1 move 
the adoption of this report. 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): Second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Unless they were 
challenged, we were not going to vote on them 
individually. If there is no challenge to this com- 
mittee report, we will go to Therapeutic Agents 
and Appliances. Dr. Krill! 


Report of Committee on Therapeutic Agents and 
Appliances 

DR. KRILL: You will notice in this report 
there is a statement: “The Board of Governors 
has been consulted about future policies of this 
committee. The decision of the Board has not been 
received.” 

The Board of Governors and the central office 
have no record of any communication of that type 
from the Committee on Therapeutic Agents and 
Appliances. However, we recommend the approval 
and publica °n of this report as it is given. 

PRESIDENT-2LECT ZEPP: Is there any chal- 
lenge or discussion on that committee report? If 
not, we will proceed to No. 14: Public Relations. 


Report of Committee on Public Relations 

DR. KRILL: This was reviewed by the Board, 
and it is recommended for approval and publica- 
tion in the proceedings. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any discussion or 
challenge of this report? We will proceed to No. 
15: Poultry. 


Report of Committee an Poultry 


DR. KRILL: This report is recommended for 
approval and publication in the proceedings. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 16: Nutrition. 


Report of Committee on Nutrition 
DR. KRILL: The report of the Committee on 
Nutrition was approved by the Executive Board. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? 
If not, we will go to No. 17: parasitology. 


Report of Committee on Parasitology 


DR. KRILL: The report of the Committee on 
Parasitology was approved by the Executive Board, 
with the understanding that there would be some 
editing of the chemical formulas given for some 
of the trade names that were used, so that people 
in foreign countries who read this report would 
understand the products referred to. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 18: research council. 


Report of Special Committee on Research Council 


Dr. KRILL: The report of the Research Council 
was recommended for approval and publication in 
the proceedings. It was also recommended that 
there be authorized the appointment of a Standing 
AVMA Research Fund Committee. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 19: Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology. 


Report of Committee on Registry of Veterinary 
Pathology 


DR. KRILL: The report of the Committee on 
Registry of Veterinary Pathology: Those of you 
who have read that report visualize and can see the 
great increase in the work in that Division. They 
have asked for a $500 increase in contribution from 
the AVMA this year. The Board of Governors, 
the Budget Committee and, also, the Executive 
Board approved the granting of that request. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 21: Joint Committee on 
Foods. 


Report of Joint Committee on Foods— 
AVMA and AAHA 


DR. KRILL: Approval of this report was rec- 
ommended, and publication in the proceedings. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? I 
do not wish to rush, by any means. If any of you 
at any time are not following it, or if we are going 
too fast, just say so and we certainly will take time 
out. 


Report of Special Committee on History 


DR. KRILL: There are several recommendations 
in the report of the Committee on History. There 
was considerable discussion in the Executive Board 
in regard to this report. 

Approval was recommended, and its publication 
in the proceedings, with the stipulation that rec- 
ommendation 3 be deleted, which would give the 
committee authority to employ full-time help for 
research and editing, and that the recommendation 
to change the status of the committee to a Standing 
Committee be approved. If it is approved, it will 
be necessary that there be a change in our By-Laws, 
adding this to the Standing Committees. We feel 
it is rather difficult for the Committee on History 
to dig up all the old history. There was considera- 
ble discussion that this be made a committee to 
keep the newer developments in veterinary medi- 
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cine before the central office so that it could be 
recorded in the JOURNAL, and that, henceforth, 
the recorded history of our profession be kept in- 
tact through the JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge on 
the history report? If not, we will proceed to No. 
23: Nomenclature of Diseases. 


Report of Special Committee on Nomenclature of 
Diseases 


DR. KRILL: This report has been approved 
by the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No challenge? We 
will go to No. 24; Food and Milk Hygiene 


Report of Special Committee on Food and Milk 
Hygiene 


DR. KRILL: Recommended that the report of 
the Committee on Food and Milk Hygiene be ap- 
proved and published in the proceedings. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Apparently a com- 
mittee member wishes to amend this committee 
report. Dr. Pals! 

DR. C. H. PALS (Va.): Since Dr. Kingman 
was unable to be here, he asked that I present a 
short amendment to the report. I do not know 
how this appears on your report. There are some 
blank spaces showing the number of eligible 
sophomores and juniors that were employed. At 
the time this report was prepared, we were very 
hopeful the Federal Meat Inspection Service would 
be able to employ a number of sophomore and 
junior students. The Agricultural Appropriations 
Committee, however, changed our minds on that. 

The House Agricultural Appropriations Commit- 
tee passed our appropriations bill with a cut of 
$582,000. That would have been money which 
could have been used for employing students. 
However, it was necessary for us to issue dismissal 
notices to 184 of our inspectors. It would have 
been impossible, under those circumstances, to em- 
ploy any students. 

Subsequently, the Senate restored that full 
amount and, in conference, the full amount of our 
appropriation request was made available. How- 
ever, it was a little too late in the year to get stu- 
dents who had already got other employment. 

So, we have amended this report to show what 
would have happened had we been able to em- 
ploy students; also by adding one sentence to show 
that 52 veterinary trainees of grade SP-5 and 45 
of grade SP-6 have been employed by other divi- 
sions of the Bureau. 

PRESIDFNT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the amendment presented to this report by Dr. 
Pals. Any challenge? 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): 
help, again? 

DR. PALS: Yes, sir, laymen until they are grad- 
uated—veterinary trainees. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: I asked in a former dis- 
cussion if sophomores and seniors would be con- 
sidered lay help. Apparently they would not. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 1 think Dr. Mac- 
Kintosh is asking for an interpretation of what a 
student is. It is hard to find out until they are in 
practice about ten years. (Laughter.) 

Any further question on that, Dr. MacKintosh? 

DR. MacKINTOSH: I wanted to raise a point 
A little while ago we had a very hot discussion on 
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the hiring of lay help in brucellosis and other 
veterinary work. I take it that this is veterinary 
work here. What is the discrimination between 
the two branches? 

DR. HUGH HURST (Utah): Mr. Chairman, 
if Dr. MacKintosh will read about the middle of 
that report, it says “except final inspection’ which 
clarifies it. 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: They have butchers all 
the way along who help out. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: That is why I am bring 
ing up that question. 

DR. HURST: That animal in refrigeration or 
in the cooler is going to do no harm to anybody, 
to wait a day or so, or a few hours, but this draw- 
ing of blood samples is a live issue. There are 
protoplasmic entities entering there, and it is quite 
a different proposition. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. 
like to say a word. 

DR. KRILL: I would like to say just a word 
in regard to that. It is true that these students 
are technically lay help. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: That is the point I have in 
mind. 

DR. KRILL: That is right. On the other hand, 
if we are going to employ lay help, shouldn't we 
employ some men who have had some basic train- 
ing? We realize that those particular fields in 
which lay help is being employed are fields that 
need help. 

I think the big idea back of it all is to stimulate 
an interest in these young students so that we will 
get help in those fields, after they graduate, and 
that they will continue in that work and will be- 
come interested and indoctrinated in the work so 
that we will get service in those areas where it 
has been deficient. That is the main idea. Tech- 
nically, it is lay help. 

DR. MacKINTOSH: I have no objection to 
this, but I am bringing up the point that there 
is a differentiation between the two. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further ques- 
tion or discussion? If not, we will go to No. 25: 
Diseases of Food-Producing Animals. 


Krill would 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Food- 
Producing Animals 


DR. KRILL: You will notice in that committee 
report, just below the table on page 6, the first 
paragraph, there is a recommendation. The action 
of the Executive Board is to recommend this report 
for approval and publication in the proceedings, 
with the suggestion that the recommendation re- 
lating to earmarking fellowships for epizoétiologic 
studies be referred to the Research Council for 
consideration, but without recommendation from 
the Board. In other words, that matters of this 
kind be referred to the Research Council. I do 
not mean we are not recommending that they 
should; we just make no recommendation with 
regard to whether they should or should not. It 
depends on what they may be able to do. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we go to No. 26: Diseases of Wild and 
Furbearing Animals. 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Wild 
and Furbearing Animals 


DR. KRILL: You will notice in this report that 
the last paragraph contains a recommendation: 


“The committee recommends that the work started 
be continued, and that the AVMA assist in the 
publication of the prepared textbook when the 
manuscript has been completed.” 

The Executive Board has recommended the ap- 
proval of this report and publication in the pro- 
ceedings, without any commitment in connection 
with the recommendation relating to publication 
of a textbook because we feel, if it is a textbook 
that is worthwhile, there would be considerable 
demand from publishers, possibly, to publish it. 
Anyway, we would want to have a chance to re- 
view the manuscript very carefully before we 
would recommend or promise to assist in the pub- 
lication of a book of that kind. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 27: Diseases of Small 
Animals. 


Report of Special Committee on Diseases of Small 
Animals 


DR. KRILL: 
approval. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any chal- 
lenge? If not, No. 28: Motion Picture Library. 


Report of Special Committee on 
Motion Picture Library 


DR. KRILL: There are some definite recom- 
mendations on this report: that the motion picture 
library be continued, that funds be kept available 
for procurement of new films, and that the Special 
Committee on Motion Picture Library be discon- 
tinued and the work of this committee be handled 
entirely by the central office staff. 

This report has been approved, and the recom- 
mendations listed have also been approved. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, No. 29: Veterinary Service. 


Report of Special Committee on Veterinary Service 


DR. KRILL: That report has been recommended 
for approval. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No challenge? We 
will go to No. 30: National Board of Veterinary 
Examiners. 


Report of Special Committee on National Board 
of Veterinary Examiners 


DR. KRILL: This report has been approved. In 
addition, it is recommended that the committee be 
disbanded, inasmuch as its work has been com- 
pleted. I would like to explain that, with the close 
of this meeting we hope that all of the various 
constituent organizations who are to be represented 
on the National Board will have their members 
selected for that Board. From here on it is the 
duty of the central committee to get together and 
organize to carry on the work. 

The work of our committee on the National 
Board after about eight years is completed. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? 
The next is No. 31: Code of Ethics. 


Report of Special Committee on Code of Ethics 


DR. KRILL: There is a recommendation in 
that committee report, the last paragraph, which 
states: “It is recommended that this committee 
be continued and that it be made a Standing Com- 
mittee beginning with 1950,” which will be the 
fifth year from its orginal founding. 
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The Executive Board recommends this for ap- 
proval and recommends, also, that the amendment 
to change the status of the committee to that of a 
Standing Committee be approved, and to be sub- 
mitted to the House for approval. If it is approved, 
the necessary amendment to the By-Laws will be 
drafted. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? 

DR. R. C. SNYDER (Pa.): A question on the 
report. There are one or two items in that report 
that I would like a little information on. Serving 
on the committee, in the capacity of secretary, I 
would like to see a portion deleted from this jre- 
port and will give my reasons for asking. is 
report was submitted to the AVMA. As you know, 
they asked for our reports rather early, about a 
month or two earlier than usual. This committee 
has been functioning for five years, and we have 
never met as a committee. We have done all of 
our committee work through correspondence. It 
is a difficult job to try to do committee work 
through correspondence 

We were a committee of three until last year, 
when two new members were added, one in Cali- 
fornia and one in New Mexico, which made the 
correspondence for the past year even more diffi- 
cult. 

When we sent in our committee report, which 
was about in May, and the deadline was about 
the first of July, about two weeks before the dead- 
line, we got back from the AVMA office a revised 
copy of our report, which had been entirely re- 
written. We were asked to send in our sugges- 
tions, if we did not care for the rewritten report. 

As you know, today you have gotten some re- 
written resolutions. The committee, also, did not 
approve or did not say they had approved of these 
new resolutions. 

I will admit the rewritten report was a better 
piece of editorial work, and a number of errors 
in English, and so forth, were deleted 

The point I want to bring out is this, that I, for 
one, did not approve of certain statements made 
in the rewritten committee report, and I submitted 
them to my Chairman and then, indirectly, to the 
AVMA. In turn, I do not think, unless someone 
can correct me, that the rest of the committee had 
an opportunity to go over this and write back 
their corrections. I wonder if that had been done 
I wrote to the committee asking if they would send 
4 copy of their corrections back to the Secretary's 
office so we could see that it was approved. 

Therefore, I would like to see deleted from this 
report that portion which states: “This committee 
hes no authority or power of enforcement under 
the By-Laws, its activity being largely educational 
for the purpose of promoting interest in, and 
greeter observance of, our professional morals by 
every ceasonable means at our disposal.” 

My reason for wanting to see that deleted is this: 
It never had been specified what the duties of our 
committee were. For a number of years we were 
debating with the AVMA office just how much 
they wanted us to do. We have gone ahead and 
done what we consider a fairly good piece of work. 

Putting this into writing, “This committee has 
no authority or power of enforcement,” we know 
we have no power of enforcement; we never in- 
tended to do any enforcing. If I may use the 
rather crude example, it is like saying that the 
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policeman out on the corner has no authority. He 
can arrest a man but he can't actually convict him. 

This committee has been appointed. Its duty 
originally was to enforce the Code of Ethics. That 
was its title. We asked [1948 report} that it be 
changed just to Code of Ethics. 

We feel it is weakening the work of the com- 
mittee to put this into writing and say it has no 
power of enforcement. We know that, ard it will 
not change that power, but to put it down in writ- 
ing, we teel it is going to weaken the work of our 
committee, at least I do. I cannot speak for the 
rest because they are not here; I have not even 
had an opportunity to meet with the Chairman. 

I, for one, would rather see that particular part 
deleted from the committee report, or the commit- 
tee report not be accepted until the committee can 
meet and have an opportunity to correct it or say 
they do or do not approve it. 

The other question I would like to ask on this 
committee report is, in the paragraph starting about 
the middle, it says: “We have asked in our pre- 
vious reports that an official notice be published 
in the JOURNAL, over the signature of the govern- 
ing body, to the effect that all members of the 
AVMA look to their professional advertising in 
their telephone directories,” et cetera. This same 
paragraph was published in our committee report 
about two or three years ago. I cannot tell you 
when exactly. It was approved by the Executive 
Board, and it was approved by this House. 

When we asked that the notice be sent out, the 
answer was that it should not be sent out at that 
time because the governing body did not feel it 
was the proper time to do it. 

The question comes to my mind, if we approve 
it again, the Executive Board has approved it again, 
and the House says, “O.K., go ahead with it,” is 
it going to be another five years before it is pub- 
lished? In other words, the point I am trying 
to get at is, after we once approve it, isn’t it neces- 
sary that we go ahead and carry out the work the 
committee has set up? There is no use putting 
these into writing, if they are not carried out. 

I bring those two questions up before this body 
right now for statement. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, do you 
wish to explain the Board's action before we go 
any further on this? It may clear up some ques- 
tion. 

DR. KRILL: Some of the questions Dr. Snyder 
has mentioned did not come up for Board action. 
So far as we knew, this was the official report of 
the committee. I imagine there was some editing 
done which becomes necessary with many com- 
mittee reports. If the intent was changed, I think 
it is up for some consideration. 

In so far as the Ethics Committee being the 
governing body, whether we want it declared that 
or not, that is a matter about which there may be 
some difference of opinion. We definitely know, 
according to our Constitution and By-Laws, that 
the dismissal of anyone from membership in the 
Association, and all charges of that nature, must 
come before the Executive Board, and the Execu- 
tive Board must assume the responsibility of dis- 
missal on any charges that are brought before it. 

Whether or not you care to delete those phases 
of it is a matter which I think you men have a 
perfect right to do. You have heard Dr. Snyder's 
explanation. There is one thing I want to impress 
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upon this group. You are not necessarily supposed 
to be a rubber stamp for the Executive Board ac- 
tions. We do not expect that. If there is any- 
thing about which you have questions, we want 
you to raise them. This is an autonomous body, 
and we want you to feel perfectly free to raise 
questions in regard to the Executive Board actions. 

There are a number of individuals here. Some 
of you may see something in these reports, or in 
some of the actions of the Executive Board that 
we might not think of, because there are only 12 
or 15 of us, while there are 65 or 70 of you. 

That is the only explanation I have. If any of 
the men from the office would care to comment, 
I would be glad to have them do so. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Hardenbergh, 
would you like to comment? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
While out, I probably missed much, in fact probably 
all of the discussion, and I take it there are certain 
questions about the report of the Committee on 
Ethics. Right? 

DR. SNYDER: Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
I understand that the question was raised as to the 
previous recommendation of the committee, that 
official notice be published in the JOURNAL, over 
the signature of the governing body, to the effect 
that all members of the AVMA look to their pro- 
fessional advertising in their telephone directories, 
and if such advertising does not meet with the re- 
quirement, and so on, that they be put on notice. 
We have been perfectly aware that reports contain- 
ing such recommendations have been adopted. 

As a matter of relationship with our members, 
however, this matter has been discussed with the 
Board of Governors and the Executive Board, and 
it has been understood that the JOURNAL would 
not publish any such notice until the Executive 
Board directed us to do so. To date, they have 
not so directed, Dr. Snyder. 

DR. SNYDER: That is the question I asked, 
Dr. Hardenbergh. Publication of this same state- 
ment was requested about two years ago—I do 
not know whether it was two or three—and it was 
approved by the Executive Board and approved by 
the House of Representatives. Then, we will say, 
in December following the summer meeting, the 
Executive group went on record as feeling it was 
not time to publish such a notice. In other words, 
I feel personally, and I am only giving my own 
personal opinion, it is sort of reversing the action 
taken by the House of Representatives. 

We bring it up again in this year’s report. If 
it is approved, will it be changed again in the 
coming December meeting of the Executive Board, 
or will we get that publication of notice in the 
AVMA JOURNAL? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
I think my answer to that, Dr. Snyder, would be 
that, what has been done has been done on the 
basis of the general welfare of the Association, and 
with a desire not to throw a terrific problem into 
the various states and communities, with respect 
to putting these men all over the country on notice. 
We do not see how we could possibly police such 
a situation. 

DR. SNYDER: Dr. Hardenbergh, I believe we 
are misunderstood. We are not putting any indi- 
vidual person on notice. We are putting the en- 
tire membership of the AVMA on notice. We are 


not singling out New York State or California. We 
are making a general statement in the AVMA 
JOURNAL that, from the time of that publication, 
all members change their directory advertising, 
their public directory advertising, to meet with the 
Code of Ethics, or else they open themselves to a 
challenge of unethical advertising. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Then what, Dr. Snyder ? 

DR. SNYDER: Then it is up to the individual 
state committees, or even your national committee 
could do it, if they wish. I do not say they are 
going to do it. At least give them something offi- 
cial to go upon. 

To use myself as an example, if that goes on 
record and is officially published in the AVMA 
JOURNAL, I have a right, as an AVMA member, 
if I pick up a directory in Detroit or Cleveland, 
Or any place, to take action against any AVMA 
member advertising unethically in that directory. 
I feel I should have that opportunity, but I will 
not have it until that is published. That is what 
we have asked for twice. This is the second time 
now. I want to find out, are we going to get it 
or aren't we? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
So far as past adoption of these reports and the 
fact that we have not published the notice in the 
JOURNAL, I am pertectly willing to take full 
responsibility for that failure to do so, and to be 
reprimanded, or otherwise disciplined, because I 
have felt it was entirely contrary to the best in- 
terests of the Association to do it at this time. I 
am not out of sympathy with the efforts of your 
committee, Dr. Snyder. 

KRILL: With regard to this matter, I, 
think that we should all compliment the Committee 
on Ethics for the work they have done during the 
last five years. They brought to the attention of 
our veterinarians many things that they did not 
realize and did not take seriously, prior to this 
time. 

I know, in many areas, you can see a marked im- 
provement in the listings and we have state com- 
mittees on ethics being formulated. Something 
of this kind has to be an educational process, and 
we are making rapid progress. We cannot change 
it overnight. There are some areas in which we do 
not have many AVMA members. The interest 
of some men might be jeopardized somewhat if 
we were to try to enforce this thing suddenly and 
just overnight. 

As I mentioned before, the Executive Board occa- 
sionally must consider not only one or two states; 
they have to consider the entire United States and 
the constituents which they serve. We do not want 
to lose a lot of members just because of the pub- 
lication of something of this kind. In time 1 
think that can be done, but I think it has been 
our feeling that we were not quite ready for it 
yet. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Hardenbergh 
would like to comment on the second part of the 
discussion which he had not heard, when we dis- 
cussed it originally. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Would Dr. Snyder like to comment further on this? 

DR. SNYDER: On what Dr. Krill said, or on 
that particular subject? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Either one of them. 

DR. SNYDER: Well, I don’t want anyone to 
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feel there are any hard feelings, or that we are 
taking any personal issue or want to put anybody 
on the spot or blame them for anything that has 
happened. 

All I personally want to say is that, if you ap- 
prove of the work the committee is doing, and you 
have up to this time, if you approve of this, then 
we can go forward a little bit more the next year. 

I agree with what Dr. Krill said. We do not 
want to go too quickly, but five years is not too 
quickly. We are up against a stone wall, as far 
as I can see, until this one little item is released. 
I know that you do not want to lose members in 
the AVMA. That is not the intention of the com- 
mittee Or anyone working along this line. But 
I might say this: There are people outside of the 
AVMA who do not join because of some the un- 
ethical practices or the unprofessional conduct ot 
some of our AVMA members. 

Again, if I may say so, I did not join the AVMA 
for almost seven years because, as Dr. Merillat 
will tell you, I used to say the only thing you 
needed to join the AVMA was a ten-dollar bill; 
you did not have to have any other requirement; 
you could be as unethical as possible, and still 
come in as an AVMA member. We are trying to 
correct that. All we ask is that you work along 
with us. 


We have no authority but we feel, if you go 


along with these reports of ours, and if this body 
that is here to represent the Association approves of 
it, then let's not change it in the middle of the 
road, when December comes. 
or isn’t approved. 


published. 


It is approved now 
If it is approved, let us have it 
Let us not wait another three years 
or another five years. I am sure no one did it 
intentionally, but I bring it before this group with 
that in mind. If we are going to work further and 
accomplish something in the way of ethics for our 
profession, then I feel we should approve that 
section and go through with it. That ts in refer- 
ence to the previous remark. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
I will say, Dr. Snyder, concerning my participation 
in withholding publication of that notice, it was 
intentional on my part. 

The second matter, I understand, relates to the 
sentence, “This committee has no authority or 
power of enforcement,” and so on. That sentence 
was put in the revised draft of the committee re- 
port. I will say, if it has not already been men- 
tioned, that the original report submitted by the 
committee, when it came into the office, was given 
considerable study. I felt quite strongly that, in 
its Original form, it would not be approved Fy the 
Executive Board or the House of Representatives. 
Therefore, I prepared a proposed revision of the 
committee report, sent enough copies to the chair- 
man of the committee so that he could send them 
out to the members, and suggested that they con- 
sider the proposed revision, and, if it were agree- 
able to them, that the proposed revision would be 
submitted to the House members, instead of the 
original report. 

Dr. Haigler, chairman of the committee, ap- 
proved the revision. We did hear from you, Dr. 
Snyder. You objected to this particular state- 
ment, feeling that the effectiveness of your com- 
mittee work would be seriously affected. We did 
not hear from anybody else. 

DR. SNYDER: Then we are tied, one against 
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and one tor the committee report. That is what 
I wanted to find out. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
The reason I put that sentence in there, Dr. Snyder, 
was because of an incident last year, in which ap- 
parently the Special Committee on Ethics was get- 
ting its wires crossed with the central office on 
the handling of complaints. 

We had a very embarrassing situation in which 
we put a member in California on notice, that he 
had been complained against, and we gave him the 
usual notice, that he could appear in person before 
the Executive Board or reply by letter, and so on. 
A few days later we got a letter from California, or 
one from Dr. Snyder, stating that that member had 
been interviewed by the California member of the 
Committee on Ethics, and the situation had been 
straightened out. It was a happy solution. In the 
meantime, we had followed out the provision of the 
By-Laws and put him on notice and found out 
that we wese in an embarrassing position, not 
knowing what was going on about the enforcement 
of the By-Laws relating to ethics. 

DR. SNYDER: I hate to take up so much 
time but I could go on with that story. I per- 
sonally feel that that situation that occurred last 
year about the doctor in California was just about 
perfection, in the way that a national setup could 
work in reference to violations of the Code of 
Ethics. 

If I may explain how that came about, I would 
like to take the time to do so. No names will be 
mentioned, so there cannot possibly be any dif- 
ficulty here. Your Committee on Ethics happened 
to pick up a national magazine. In paging through, 
it came upon the advertisement of a dog food in 
which there was the picture of a well-known vet- 
erinarian who endorsed this well-known dog food. 
So, we hurried to our AVMA Directory and found 
that the man endorsing this dog food was an 
AVMA_ member in good standing, and happened 
to reside in the state of California. 

On behalf of the state Committee of Ethics, not 
the national but on behalf of the state Committee 
on Ethics of Pennsylvania, 1, as chairman, wrote 
a letter to the AVMA office, bringing formal 
charges against this veterinarian in California for 
endorsing a dog food. I cannot quote you the 
principle of the Code which he violated. 

At the same time that I brought those formal 
charges, not on behalf of the national committee 
but on behalf of the state committee, I sent a copy 
of that letter to Dr. Wicktor, who is Chairman of 
the California State Committee on Ethics. I did 
not say anything further to Dr. Wicktor except 
to give him a copy of that letter. 

He took it upon himself, with his committee, 
to go visit this man who had endorsed the dog 
food. In a few weeks I got a letter from Dr. 
Wicktor saying they had visited with this doctor, 
and that he realized his mistake and he would see 
that from that time forward his name, picture, and 
so forth, any contact or connection with this dog 
food, would be removed. 

In the meantime, the AVMA central office had 
written this doctor and had told him that formal 
charges had been brought against him for unethical 
conduct. 

When I received this letter from Dr. Wicktor, I 
immediately wrote to him and thanked him for 
the work that his committee had done, and I with- 
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drew my charges of unethical conduct against the 
AVMA member, which was perfectly right for me 
to do. I sent a copy of the letter to the central 
office, Dr. Hardenbergh, and that work ended. 

The national committee, as such, never partici- 
pated in those formal charges. Those charges 
came, if you look at the correspondence, on the 
letterhead of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association, and nothing on the Committee 
of Ethics, nationally. 

I personally feel that that was a grand piece of 
work on the part of the California State Associa- 
tion and their committee, and it goes to show 
what can be done if all the other state committees 
will work along the same line. That is the pro- 

ram that we have set up, when someone brings 
Gane charges against an AVMA member, they 
send a copy to the committee in that state and also 
to the national committee. By so doing, we can 
get results, and we will accomplish better ethical 
conduct on the part of our members. 

Personally, I think it was a grand thing. I am 
sorry if it embarrassed the central office, but I 
do believe it brought results, and it brought it 
through the state committee and not the national 
committee. That is the way that thing happened 
to occur last year. 

I still feel we have a good report here, and that 
the part in question should be deleted. . 

Going back, out of a committee of five, there 
are only two, one of whom approved and one who 
disapproved of the inclusion of this statement in 
our committee report. So, we have not heard 
from the other three. That is the part I wanted 
to find out; if the other three had answered the 
letter and said they had approved of the revised 
committee report, I, in the minority group would 
say, “Let it be accepted; that is the wish of the 
committee.” Still, since we have a committee of 
five, one approving and one disapproving and three 
not heard from, I feel the committee report should 
be withheld or not accepted as presented to you. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any more 
discussion? 

Dr. Snyder, do you wish to make a motion that 
we delete the section you are referring to, or 
shall we decide on the report as it is presented? 

DR. SNYDER: I wish I had just a few more 
minutes. I would like to see you pass by the 
committee report and give me an opportunity not 
to reword it but say which portion should be 
deleted. I want to see the one section out, as far 
as I am concerned, but if the rest of the committee 
are here at the convention, I want them to have 
their say. I do not want to say it for the com- 
mittee. I want to say my part as a member of 
the committee. In other words, I do not want to 
embarrass my committee; I want to help them; I 
want to work with them. I just want a fair 
opportunity. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: We have this dif- 
ficult problem that, whatever you put up alone, 
won't be passed on by the whole committee. I am 
perfectly willing to give you the time to think 
it out and decide on it later. So, we will go on 
to the next item and then, if you are ready before 
we adjourn, you may come in prepared. 

The next is No. 32: National Formulary, Vet- 
erinary Items. 


Report of Subcommittee on Veterinary Items, Na- 
tional Formulary Committee 
DR. KRILL: Recommended for approval. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any challenge? If 
not, we will go to No. 33: Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress Prize. 


Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize 


There is no report. They made the selection, 
and the winner will be announced on Monday at 
the opening session. 


Awards 

No. 34: Awards. The same thing, I think, 
applies here, doesn't it? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
That is right. 


Humane Act Award 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No. 35: Humane 
Act Award. 

DR. KRILL: They have a report. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The Humane Act 
Award Committee does have a report. 

DR. KRILL: That was recommended by the 
Board for approval. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No challenge? We 
will go to No. 36: Inter-American Veterinaiy 
Congress. 


Inter-American Veterinary Congress 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
There was ro report. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: No. 37:  Four- 
teenth International Veterinary Congress, London, 
1949. Dr. Hardenbergh will say a word in the 
absence of Dr. Hart. 


Fourteenth International Veterinary Congress, 
London, 1949 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
I think you men know the U. S. Committee has 
been operating now for about a year and a half 
to do the work that is expected of the veterinarians 
in the United States. Quite a good crowd is leav- 
ing next week for London on the AVMA tour 
which is being conducted by Dr. D. M. Campbell. 
There are about 50 or 60 people going. In ad- 
dition, there are about 14 veterinarians in the 
United States who are on the program of the 
Congress. Dr. C. P. Zepp was selected several 
months ago to be the official delegate of the 
AVMA to the Congress, and he will at that time, 
of course, be the president of the AVMA. 

In addition to that work, the U. S. Committee 
has solicited subscriptions to the Congress, for 
membership. We have obtained about 60 mem- 
bers so far. We think one difficulty is that the 
Organizing Committee in London specified a $16 
fee in order to become a full member of the Con- 
gress, and obtain a copy of the proceedings. We 
have not been able to get a price on the published 
proceedings, after the Congress is over. They 
apparently could not estimate the cost of the print- 
ing job, but it will be anngunced as soon as pos- 
sible after the Congress is over. We do hope and 
expect that many United States veterinarians will 
want to obtain a copy of the proceedings because, 
as you know, it is a document which summarizes 
a tremendous amount of important information on 
veterinary science and veterinary affairs. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any questions? If 
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not, No. 38: Veterinary Advisory Committee on 
Civil Defense Planning. Dr. Krill! 


Veterinary Advisory Committee on Civil Defense 
Planning 

DR. KRILL: You remember last year, at San 
Francisco, I gave you a report of the activities of 
the chairman of this committee in connection with 
the national program of medical civilian defense 
planning, which was a part of the over-all civil 
defense for national security. 

There have been no further meetings of the 
medical committee, planning committee, and there 
has been no occasion to call our veterinary advisory 
committee together. However, since that time, as 
a result of the previous meeting, a report to the 
Secretary of Defense has been prepared by the Of- 
fice of Civil Defense Planning on “Civil Defense 
for National Security." That publication came to 
me. It contains the over-all program for medical 
civilian defense planning, in which you will find 
veterinary medicine is listed. 

This report will be left in the files of the AVMA 
for future use. There has been no money ap- 
propriated to implement this program. It is just 
a program that has been set up, and nothing has 
been done to implement it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any comments? If 
not, No. 39: Practitioners’ Committee on Brucel- 
losis. 

That report was not sent in in time, and Dr. 
Klussendorf has gone to the office in an attempt 
to get preprints that were sent to the office later, 
for your consideration, so we will temporarily hold 
that until he comes back, and go to No. 40: Ad- 
visory Committee on Diseases of Zodlogical Park 
Animals. 


Advisory Committee on Diseases of Zodlogical 
Park Animals 

DR. KRILL: That report has been approved by 
the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any comments or 
challenge? If not, I see Dr. Grist is back. We 
will take up the resolution he was working on. 


Revised Resolution No. 3 


DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): We didn't have 
much trouble. I think we just ironed out a few 
wrinkles in it and have written the following reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, there seems to be a growing demand 
for the employment of lay assistants trained to 
perform a few of the services required in an effec- 
tive brucellosis-eradication program, and 

The eventual goal of all interested parties is 
the eradication of brucellosis from the livestock of 
this country, and 

It is well known that the practicing veterinarian 
is best qualified to control brucellosis in his com- 
munity in coéperation with herd owners; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the AVMA Practitioners’ Bru- 
cellosis Committee, appointed to study the means 
of gaining greater participation by practicing veter- 
inarians, redouble its efforts, and that the com- 
mittee also investigate the possible need for em- 
ploying lay assistants in any area. If the use of 
lay assistants is found to be necessary, the com- 
mittee should recommend in what capacity and 
under what supervision they can be used; be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this 


resolution be sent to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the U. S. Livestock Sanitary As- 
sociation, the BAI veterinarian in charge of each 
state, and the state livestock sanitary official of 
each state. 

Any questions? Anything you want to hear over 
again? 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): No, 
just like it was. 

DR. GRIST: It is cleared up (laughter). 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the written resolution. What is your pleasure? 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): I move its 
adoption. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): Second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded that it be adopted. Any discussion? 

DR. COUGHLIN: That will have to go back to 
the Executive Board, won't it? 

DR. KRILL: No. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The resolution did 
not call for that, and this is the final body. Un- 
less I hear some other ruling, I would say it does 
not need to go back. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The question has 
been called for. First I want to make sure there 
is no further discussion. All those in favor say 
“aye”; cOntrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. It is 
so ordered. 

Now, then, to clear up the committee reports, Dr. 
Snyder, will you give your suggestion for the Code 
of Ethics report? 


it is 


Report of Special Committee on Code of Ethics 


DR. R. C. SNYDER (Pa.): My recommendation 
is that the committee report be accepted with one 
deletion, and that deletion would be paragraph 6, 
which starts with the words, “We have mentioned 
before that the Special Committee on Ethics,” etc., 
going down 15 lines and ending up with “their 
ethics committees and their members.” Delete 
that portion of the committee report is my recom- 
mendation in the form of a motion, and the rest of 
the committee report to stand as is, but delete 
that particular portion of the report. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): 
the whole paragraph out? 

DR. SNYDER: If you count 15 lines down 
from there you come to the words “and their 
members.” Delete that much of the report. The 
rest of it accepted as is. I make that in the form 
of a motion, that that portion of the committee 
report be deleted. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I bring before the 
house the question of the method of handling this. 
I feel the house can accept this committee report 
by deleting the part that Dr. Snyder has requested, 
or we can ask Dr. Snyder to make an amendment 
to the report, and then act on that. Which way 
would the House be willing to accept this, with 
the deletion of this particular part, or will we 
go through the amendment to the committee re- 
port and handle it that way? You have all heard 
the report, and you have heard Dr. Snyder's rec- 
ommendation. What is your pleasure? 

DR. A. E. COOMBS (Maine): I move we adopt 
it with the deletion Dr. Snyder wished. 

DR. M. R. BLACKSTOCK (S. Car.): 


the motion. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any discussion? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Aill those in favor 
of the report with the deletion Dr. Snyder has rec- 
ommended say “aye”; those not in favor say “no.” 
The “ayes” have it. It is so ordered. 

Now we come to No. 39: the Practioners’ Com- 
mittee on Brucellosis. Dr. Krill, will you give the 
action of the Executive Board? 


Practioners’ Committee on Brucellosis 


DR. KRILL: The Board has approved the rec- 
ommendations of this Practioners’ Committee. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): Mr. 
Chairman, do you want to stay here all night? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I don't. i 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: Regarding that sec- 
ond paragraph, “That the AVMA endorse the 
brucellosis-eradication program adopted by the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association in 
1947," I am ready to stay all night before I will 
vote “yes” on that. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? Have you had time to think this out? 
It is unfortunate that this report was not in the 
preprints because, in my travels over the country, 
I know this brucellosis program is a big problem, 
and it can not possibly be covered with only one 
reading or one thought. 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): Mr. President, 
will the doctor over here give us his objection? 
I will stay with him. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Knappenberg- 
er, would you wish to explain your objection? 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: In the first place, we 
got the same thing we ironed out a while ago 
about lay personnel. The lay program is all wrong. 
There are four different classifications listed here 
in the control of brucellosis; that is all right, but 
the whole program, the administration of that pro- 
gram is just as wrong as wrong can be. It will 
never work in all areas, with the administration 
the way it is. The program is fine; there is noth- 
ing wrong with the program as it stands, but it 
is the administration of the program that is all 
wrong. 

When it is all said and done, we are not the 
ones to write a program, and it is not the Bureau 

of Animal Industry that is to write a program, but 
it is the livestock producers themselves that are 
going to have the program they want, and they 
are going to be the ones who are going to write 
it. All we can do is help them, direct them in the 
writing of the program. 

That program was rammed through, and rammed 
through at the Livestock Sanitary Association 
with a lot of protests, as I understand it. It cer- 
tainly won't work in our state, the way it is now. 
The veterinarians won't have any part of it; the 
livestock men won't have any part of it. 

There is one consoling feature, the fact that they 
have to have 75 per cent of the owners in our 
state sign up for the program, with 90 per cent 
of the cattle, before they can put the program in 
operation. That is the only thing that will kill 
the program the way it is. 

Under the program, they call for the practicing 
veterinarian to be under the supervision of the 
federal, state, county, or municipal veterinarian. 
We are not objecting so much to the state and 


federal veterinarians, but we are thinking it is a 
little far-fetched when it comes to the county and 
municipal veterinarians supervising or being over 
the practicing veterinarian in brucellosis control. 

On the other hand, on the mature animal inocula- 
tion proposition, it requires, before you can vac- 
cinate an infected herd of cattle, that you must get 
permission from the officials in charge before you 
can vaccinate an infected herd. It is purely a mat- 
ter of administration of the program. 

We can sit here all night and iron it out. We 
have been meeting in Kansas for five years, work- 
ing on this thing, and we have not even got 
it ironed out among ourselves as yet. 

If you want to word this thing and say that 
we would accept the brucellosis-control program, 
I will go along with you but, when it comes to 
accepting the administration of the brucellosis-con- 
trol program, it is all wrong; every part of it is 
wrong 

PRESIDENT. ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? This is really an important thing. It 
is easy to agree to things, but it is much harder 
to make them function and carry them out. 

We do not want to admit to something here that 
would be similar to the Volstead Act, that we 
would not have it enforced or would not coédper- 
ate with it. I want to give everybody an op- 
portunity to discuss it betore we decide to take 
action on it. 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: Could this be postponed 
until tomorrow night? 

PRESIDENT- ELECT ZEPP: As far as we know, 
we will not have another session of the House of 
Representatives unless this or some other matter 
should prolong the session. 


DR. JOHN W. SAFFORD (Mont.): Perhaps 
I have a misunderstanding of this, but I think 
the administration of this brucellosis-control pro- 
gram is up to the states. If there is difficulty in 
administration, that is up to the individual state. 

I think the over-all program of the United States 
tee Sanitary Association is in this last para- 
graph. They just recommend this type of control 
program, and the administration, as I understand it 
—I might be wrong—is entirely up to the state 
livestock disease-control agency. I might be wrong 
in that but it seems to me that is it. 


DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): Mr. Chairman, 
I do not see how anyone can take exception to 
this program. It 1s not jammed down anyone's 
throat. It cannot become the program in any state 
until a memorandum of agreement is entered into 
between the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
state that is interested. If the state does not see 
fit to sign that agreement, there is no way the 
Bureau can go in and make them do it, or the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association, either. 

I believe this program has been thought out by 
the best brains we have on brucellosis. If we 
approve their program, it does not say we do not 
take exception to its method of enforcement in 
some areas. We are not interested in that. We 
are just approving the program, believing it to be 
the best program to date, and | think about 38 
states in the Union believe that way. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): That 
all depends on with whom these articles are signed. 
If you want to go ahead and approve the plan of 
the program, that is as far as I will go. The pro- 
gram outlines the administration. If you are going 
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to approve the plan of the program, all right, but 
not the administration of the program, because 
that has been hoodwinked around enough. There 
are a few smart people beginning to figure it out. 
The livestock people do not like all of the parts of 
it. The plan of the program is all right; it is out- 
lined here. But you certainly have not said a 
thing about the administration of the program, and 
that most definitely is in the program. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): 
Dr. Krill to read that. There is nothing in there 
about administration. We have State's rights. A 
state can do as it wishes. It is just simply a little 
recommendation from some of the best men in 
the business. 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): This says, “endorse 
the brucellosis-eradication program adopted by the 
United States Livestock Sanitary Association.” 
Most of you have seen it. It goes into the actual 
area plan. The whole caboodle is written in there. 
It is not just these four little testing programs or 
vaccination programs; it goes into the area pro- 
gram. If so many people within that area sign 
an agreement, the balance of the people must come 
under the brucellosis program; granted that it 
leaves it up to the state but, unfortunately, from 
all indications, it is completely out of the hands of 
all of us. 

_ The United States Livestock Sanitary Association 
is not in wholehearted agreement with this thing. 
Of course, from my standpoint, I would have to 
vote against it since my livestock people are against 
it. 

_ I think what we might do, although it is highly 
irregular, is to make a motion commending the 
Brucellosis Committee, and sympathizing with the 
magnitude of their responsibility but, in view of 
the fact that their report was a little bit late and 
the subject of endorsement of the brucellosis-eradi- 
cation program is one of doubt, we would prefer to 
take that portion of their report under advise- 
ment, and suggest that the officers of this As- 
sociation continue this committee, with the added 
emphasis that was placed in the resolution passed a 
moment ago, and give us a comprehensive report 
at the next meeting of this Association 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): Mr President, 
I wonder what our professional forebears would 
think if they could see us now. We are a little 
bit weak-kneed in spots. I am a practitioner, and 
I guess most of you are, but there are times when 
we have to sit down on principle and stay with it. 
We want brucellosis eradication 

I have a good many clients, as do all of you, 
who are against it. They would be against the 
sun rising in the morning and setting at night, 
as far as that goes. But it seems to me that we, 
as veterinarians, we, as professional technicians, 
certainly should be able to attest the merits of a 
program a good deal better than livestock 
clients, 

In view of that, and in view of the fact that, 
as I said before, our professional forebears stood 
up on their hind legs and fought tuberculosis and 
eradicated tuberculosis, why can't we stand up just 
as solidly? We have had mentioned administra- 
tion. We are not going to administer it but at 
least we can endorse the administration of it. If 
it does not work, let us have a whack at it any- 
way. 

Rather than vote on the motion, I would pre- 
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fer to stay right with it because this committee has 
a very commendable report, and I think we should 
adopt it. 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): What is be- 
fore the House? 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: Dr. Grist made a mo- 
tion, and I will second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Did you make that 
in the form of a motion, Dr. Grist? Will you state 
it? 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): Starting 
with the work of brucellosis eradication since its 
inception, I cannot see where we are very far 
advanced. I think all practitioners will have to 
admit to themselves that the only way they will 
get anywhere is to get in touch with their clients 
and work out their individual programs, regardless 
of what this House of the AVMA, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, or the states will do. 

When we come right down to eradicating dis- 
ease, the practitioner in the field, working with 
his clients, is the man who is responsible and is the 
man who can clean it up. The other branches of 
the profession, to keep it from spreading to an- 
other state, are doing very good work along that 
line. 

We have been speaking all afternoon about area 
testing. It is true they will come in and do area 
testing, probably come in this year and clean up 
a county. That county will not be looked at again 
for two or three years. In the meantime, it is 
back where it was, unless the men in the county, 
the practitioners, carry on. 

We have worked out a fairly satisfactory pro- 
gram. We have close contact with the clients, 
an understanding with them, and many of them 
depend on us rather than on state and federal 
aid. 1 think that is about as good a way to work 
out this problem as any other. 

(The reporter read the remarks Dr. Grist had 
made previously.) 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas) 
motion 

DR. KRILL: Dr. Gilbert made a motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Did you make a 
motion? 

DR. GILBERT: I talked against the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It is in order for 
Dr. Grist to make a motion. ; 

DR. GRIST: I just move that motion. 
it that way 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: It was seconded by 
Dr. Knappenberger. What is your pleasure? 

DR. SAFFORD: Will you have Dr. Grist re- 
state that motion? 

DR. GRIST: I would much prefer to leave it 
in the record the way it is, for the sake of clarity. 
The gist of it is that we sympathize with the 
magnitude of their undertaking and suggest to the 
officers of the Association that they continue this 
committee but, in view of the fact that the report 
came in late, and that this subject of endorsing 
brucellosis eradication is highly controversial, we 
take it under advisement, and that this committee, 
by the impetus of the previous resolution we passed 
a while ago, study it carefully and give us a 
comprehensive report at the next mecting. That 
is the motion. 

Now, to try to clarify the thinking—or confuse 
it—we all appreciate the attempts of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary officials and the Bureau of An- 
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imal Industry and their regional conferences, and 
things of that nature, and we think they are on 
the right track; but I do not believe we are ready 
to endorse a program, because we have not been 
able to endorse one for all these years. We have 
had a good program. We all know that test and 
slaughter will probably do the job, if we were 
left alone to do the job, but now we have got 
darn near all the cows in our state vaccinated with 
Brucella vaccine. We would not know where to 
start the program. 

I hate to use our state as an illustration because 
we realize that even in Washington we no longer 
get recognition in the South because we bolted 
the party (laughter). My state would not be a 
fair example, But I think most of you undergo 
the identical problem. There is no use to argue 
about the local areas. The thing we do not ap- 
preciate, in the true sense of the word, is the fail- 
ure to utilize practitioners in this program. 
think that is the consensus of all of us in this 
room, because in many, many areas, your local 
practitioner cannot accredit the herd. Therefore, 
what in the world can he do in the control of 
brucellosis in any area? 

Secondly, the Bureau officials, or Bureau field 
forces come into the area and never even go to 
the trouble to call upon him. That is true all 
over this country, not just in my region. His 
client calls him and says, “The Bureau man is 
out here and wants to test my herd. What shall 
I do about it?” 

“It is free. Might just as well take it, while he 
is there.” But there is no follow-through on the 
program. 

Then you will find that all of these programs are 
codperative. These agreements between the Bureau 
and the state are fine, if you desire to sell out 
your soul. If you want a little money from Uncle 
Sam, you make him a partner, 50-50, regardless 
of the amount he puts up. He is a partner, full 
and true. 

We have never appropriated a single penny for 
the control of brucellosis in the State of Texas, 
for that very reason, that the livestock people op- 
erate in a large capacity. All federal programs 
necessarily entail work by appointment only. When 
you go to handling dairy herds or range herds 
on appointed hours, you have upset somebody's ap- 
plecart. The farmer cither has to get the oats or the 
corn in, or he has something else to do, and it does 
not fit him at that particular time, but that is the 
only way the Bureau will work. Necessarily, it puts 
it back to the practitioner, in the hope he can come 
out at hours best suited to the owner, and they can 
get together and work out the program. I think 
they can still do it. So much for the 50-50 partner- 
ship. 

In addition, you will find in those agreements 
that the full responsibility for the enforcement of 
the program is left to the state. On the Bureau- 
signed herds, that is the so-called signed-up herds, 
they have no authority whatsoever, even to removing 
a reactor from that herd on the federal level; it is 
on the state level. The state has to take them out. 

They go out and sign up Bill Jones, and test his 
herd and find 6 reactors. Bill says he is not going 
to get rid of them. What do they do? They turn 
it back to the state and ask the state, “What are you 
going to do about Bill Jones? He has 6 reactors.” 
“What did you do about it?” 


“We had to cut him off the program.” 

That does a lot for the control of disease! In 
addition to that, we hear boasts every day from the 
48 states about how many accredited herds they 
have. That is fine, but how many are unaccredited? 
States talk about so many hundred accredited herds; 
how many hundreds are not accredited? What is the 
percentage? We have gained nothing that we can 
see, except in a few, small, local areas. 

The regional programs have done an excellent 
job in solving some of those problems. We have 
sincerely requested—and it has not just been before 
this group or before my own group at home; it has 
even been before Dr. Simms—that some of the 
funds the federal government places in the state be 
withdrawn from some of the actual field service and 
be put into educational channels, so as to hold 
smaller meetings with local practitioners and ex- 
plain some of the programs and what Uncle Sam 
expects of you as local practitioners, 

We think there is a lot yet to be accomplished 
under this very program that is outlined here, that 
is the four-test program, but the administration of 
that program is an attempted outline of procedure 
to be used by any individual state in putting that 
program into effect; in other words, the actual ap- 
propriation of the fund. We may want to take it 
off liquor or take it off corn. We do not want to 
come and tell them how we derive the funds for 
appropriation for that operation. It may be desirable 
in our state, for example, to put up all the money, 
spend it as we see fit but, when you endorse a pro- 
gram such as this, you are endorsing the actual pro- 
cedure to place it in operation in any given state. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further discus- 
sion on the motion made by Dr. Grist and seconded 
by Dr. Knappenberger ? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): Do I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, if we vote for his motion, 
that eliminates this committee report altogether? 

DR. GRIST: Just that portion of it. 

DR. HUSMAN: No use leaving a portion. You 
mentioned everything that is in there. I understand, 
if his motion passes, we throw this out completely. 
If his motion fails to pass, we have a chance to vote 
on this report. 

DR. GRIST: If you throw mine out, this one is 
still in. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: That will be the 
case, of course. If this motion is lost the report 
then will be acted upon. 

DR. JOHN W. SAFFORD (Mont.): That isn’t 
the way I understood the motion. I understood he 
was deferring action on this report and recommend- 
ing that further work of this committee be done un- 
til next year. It isn't throwing out the report; it is 
deferring it. 

DR. GRIST: If you throw out my motion, this 
thing is still here. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: For clarity, I 
might mention that this committee is really through 
at this time. This was a special committee, more or 
less of a local nature, but it recommends that a 
committee, covering a larger territorial area, be set 
up. That is in explanation of the report of the 
Practitioners’ Committee on Brucellosis 

As to the interpretation of what the motion in- 
volved, I will admit I did not have entirely clear 
exactly what the motion did involve. 

In your opinion, Dr. Grist, the motion only 
applies to the second part, that you disagree with 
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the second paragraph, with the program? 

DR. GRIST: That is right. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: And that is to be 
restated? Is that what you really meant? 

DR. GRIST: Re-study, given careful considera- 
tion. In other words, my motion could have been 
to delete paragraph 2 and approve the committee's 
report, but we prefer to do it with a little more 
finesse and not slap them in the face. That is 
what we are trying to do. We appreciate what they 
are trying to do. 

All that is necessary now is to take action on the 
motion I placed, that would merely take out No. 2, 
with what I call finesse; it may have been oratory; 
either accept or reject that. If you reject it, then 
the Brucellosis Committee report is still open for 
action. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
stand the motion now? 

(The question was called for.) 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: You cannot justifiably 
vote for the report of this committee, in view of 
the fact you voted on the proposition of the Legisla- 
tive Committee about socialized medicine or state 
medicine, because that is what this is. If it isn’t, 
it is the closest step to it. 

So, if you voted for the Legislative Committee 
report you cannot approve this. It is the same 
proposition. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The question has 
been called for. Wy will try it by an “aye” and 
“no” vote. All those in favor say ‘aye’; contrary 
“no.” We cannot determine. We will take a 
weighted vote. Call the roll. 

Assistant Executive Secretary Klussendorf called 
the roll and the following was the result: 


Yes 


Do you all under- 


State No Response 
Alabama 

Arizona x 
Arkansas x 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho x 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 


DR. JOHN W. SAFFORD (Mont.): I want to 
get straight what I am voting on. As I under- 
stand the motion, we are voting to defer action on 
this committee report. Dr. Grist made the recom- 
mendation that the committee study it further and 
present it next year. Is that what we are voting on? 
If that is the motion I will vote “Yes.” 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: The only drawback is that there is no 
committee. 

DR. SAFFORD: He recommended that the com- 
mittee be continued. 

Assistant Executive Secretary Klussendorf con- 
tinued calling the roll, and the following was the 
result: 


State Not Voting No Response 
Nebraska 
Nevada x 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Veterinary 
Corps 
NAFV 
Alberta 
British 
Columbia 
Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba x 


(The vote was tallied.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The weighted vote 
is 40 “yes” and 69 “no”; therefore, the motion is 
lost. 

DR. W. T. OGLESBY (La.): Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of the original report. 

DR. DENNIS COUGHLIN (Tenn.): Second 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and seconded 
that we adopt the original report. Any further dis- 
cussion ? 

DR. FE. A. GRIST (Texas): 
for a roll call vote on that, also. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You ask for a roll 
call vote on that? We will proceed to do so. 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): I want to heart- 
ily endorse what Dr. Knappenberger said. This 
i$ certainly vital to us. We should go on record 
and realize what we are voting on, and carry it 
back to our states, because it certainly does mean 
socialized medicine. You can brush it off but that 
is just what it means. 


DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): 


Yes No 
xX 


KK KK 


I would like to ask 


It has ab- 
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solutely nothing to do with socialized medicine. 

DR. GADD: What does it mean? 

DR. HUSMAN: Socialized medicine means to 
take care of any animal. We practiced this same 
thing with tick eradication and hog cholera and, 
to a limited degree, we practiced it with tubercu- 
losis. We have never broken up the practitioner. 
I doubt that the practitioner would be where he 
is today if it were not for that. 

DR. GADD: If we endorse what the BAI rec- 
ommends, it is going to be socialized medicine; 
in other words, we are accepting as an Association 
what they recommend. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): You will 
have to find out first how many delegates are fed- 
eral- and state-affiliated men working for the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and for state governments. 
If they are here in the majority, naturally, this 
motion is going to be beaten; if they are not, of 
course, it goes the other way. This vote won't 
count at all unless you know how many are from 
One category and how many from another. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Every delegate, 
whether a state or federal man, no matter what 
he is, of course, has a right to vote on the problem, 
and that is a means of democracy, to decide 
whether it is socialized medicine or not. I have 
listened to may debates, and I myself do not know 
what socialized medicine is. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): Would 
it be out of the way to have that roll-call vote 
published ? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
ings of the House published? Dr. 
says they are automatically published. 

DR. GRIST: Let me clarify for just a second. 
I am afraid that Dr. Husman got himself in an 
uproar over here. We are not attempting, by 
any means, as I see it, to pussyfoot. We are all 
supposed to represent our state association. That 
is what we are here for. I hope all the discussion 
has been wrapped around the attitudes and ideas 
of your state association back home. That certainly 
is what has been taking place here. We do not 
want to be a stumbling block to anybody's solu- 
tion of the brucellosis problem. The only thing 
we disagree on at the present time is the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

This idea of endorsing something here that is 
intangible does not mean anything, in the true 
sense of the word. A lot of this fanfare here is 
more malarky than anything, I will grant you that, 
but we are all deep-down serious. We only ask 
that this be given serious consideration; that is 
all. 

If that suggestion a minute ago to take a vote 
count on this next one was to make Dr. Husman 
jump up in error, I did not mean it. 

DR. T. D. HENDRICKSON (Ark.): In the 
state of Arkansas we have more brucellosis than 
they had when they started the program some 
fourteen years ago. When this program is finished, 
we will have still more, the way it is being car- 
ried on in that state, that is through the BAI and 
the state office. Veterinarians in that state have 
never been consulted from the time the program 
was started fourteen years ago until today. They 
still refuse to meet with us. If that is coépera- 
tion, we cannot see it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the discussion. Dr. Knappenberger asked for a 
weighted vote. So, we will call the roll. 


Are the proceed- 
Hardenbergh 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: This is a vote for the adoption of 


the report of the committee, which appears on that 
little sheet. 

Assistant Executive Secretary Klussendorf called 
the roll, and the following was the result: 


Yes No 
x 


State 
Alabama 
Arizona 4 
Arkansas x 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia X 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Army 
NAFV 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Ontario 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba 


Not Voting No Response 
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VON GREMP (Ga.): I wish to 


change my vote to “no.” 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Georgia changes from “yes” to ‘no.’ 

(The vote was tallied.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: This is just the 
reverse of the previous roll call: 72 “yes” and 
38 “no.” Theodions, the report of the Practitioners’ 
Committee on Brucellosis is adopted. 

Now we will go to the reports of representatives. 


Report of Representative to National Sanitation 
Foundation 


Report of Representative to Advisory Board, Horse 
Association of America 


Report of Representative to American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


Report of Representative to Army Medical Li- 
brary, Honorary Consultant 


Report of Representative to Inter-Association Coun- 
cil on Animal Disease and Production 


Report of Representative to National Livestock 
Loss Prevention Board 


Report of Representative to National Research 
Council, Division of Biology and Agriculture 


Report of Representative to National Research 
Council, Division of Medical Sciences 


Report of Representative to National Society for 
Medical Research 


Report of Representative to U. S. Pharmacopoeial 
Convention 


Report of Representative to Interdepartmental Com- 
mission for Trade Names of Insecticides 


Report of Representative to National Brucellosis 
Committee 


DR. KRILL: All the reports of the representa- 
tives of the various constituent organizations have 
been approved. It will save time if we just con- 
sider them as such. 

DR. W. T. OGLESBY 
sider them as a group 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): 
the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the motion made and seconded that we consider 
all of these reports of representatives as a group. 
Is there any discussion? All those in favor say 
“aye; contrary “no It is so ordered. 

We will go down to No. 52: Proposals For 
Honorary Membership, which we had this morn- 
ing. What is your pleasure ? 


(La.): I move we con- 


Second 


Action on Proposals for Honorary Membership 


DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): I move we 
accept the recommendation of the Executive Board. 

DR. C. C. VON GREMP (Ga.): Second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and _sec- 
onded that we accept the nominations for honorary 
membership that were presented this morning. 
Any discussion? All in favor say “aye; opposed 
“no.” The “ayes” have it. It is so ordered. They 
are declared honorary members 


We go down to No. 53: Unfinished Business. 


A.V.M.A. 


Jour. 


Unfinished Business 


DR. W. T. OGLESBY (La.): There is one item 
that I happen to recall, Dr. Klussendorf, and that 
is the selection of five practitioners to the examin- 
ing board. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: We will consider that under new 
business 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: If there is no un- 
finished business, we will go to No. 54: New Busi- 
ness, including invitations for the annual conven- 
tion. We will take those first. 


New Business 
DR. L. A. PAQUIN (Mass.): In 1946, you re- 


call, we had a meeting in Boston, a very successful 
meeting. In fact, we put on a better meeting than 
we thought was possible. 

Our Massachusetts Association and our New 
England Association voted to extend an invitation 
to this organization to meet in Boston in 1952. We 
have had grand support from everybody that was 
interested. A letter was sent to Dr. Hardenbergh, 
a copy of the results of the meeting of our as- 
sociation, notifying him that Dr. Killian and I, as 
alternate and delegate, have been authorized to in- 
vite you to come to Boston in 1952. 

The Chamber of Commerce, the Convention Bu- 
réau that worked so well in 1946, has put itself 
out tu again plan the meeting. Dr. James A. Mor- 
rison, executive secretary, wrote a letter to Dr. 
Hardenbergh. (Read letter.) 

I also have a letter from the executive depart- 
ment of the governor of Massachusetts. He is 
very anxious to have you come. And there is a 
letter from the mayor of Boston, and I have just 
been handed a letter from the Statler Hotel. You 
know that the Statler Hotels put on a good show. 
You have already endorsed what they have done 
here (laughter) and it will be a duplicate. 


We are delighted to learn from Dr. B. § 
Killian that the Massachusetts Association has 
voted to have the delegate to the House of 
Representatives of the AVMA tender an in- 
vitation to the American Veterinary Medical 
Association to meet in Boston August, 1952. 


This letter from the Boston Statler was written 
to Dr. Killian. As you remember, Dr. Killian had 
a good deal to do with putting on the meeting in 
Boston, and he stands very well with the manager. 
In fact, we have our monthly meetings at the 
Statler. When it comes to service, you cannot beat 
it. 

We have weather in Boston, the same as you do 
here, the same as you had yesterday and the same 
as you have today, but, when we have weather like 
yesterday, if the wind shift: a little, we are so near 
the cooling breezes of the Atlantic that it is com- 
fortable. There is as much as a 10-degree differ- 
ence in the temperature in Boston and Worcester, 
which is only 50 miles distant 

I am sure that our six New England states will 
coéperate in putting on another meeting as mine as 
we had in 1946. You can feel assured that you 
will have a banquet there, a real banquet, and 
everything will go off in shipshape. 

I sincerely hope you will vote to come to Boston 
in 1952. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Paquin. 
This invitation is for 1952. No definite action can 
be taken on the decision for the 1952 meeting; 
therefore, it is presented as an invitation, and at 
the next meeting, when the decision is made for 
1952, your invitation will be given thorough con- 
sideration. 

Are there any other invitations for 19527 We 
might as well dispose of them now before we go 
back to the 1951 meeting. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Mr. Chairman, we have a similar invitation from 
the Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey, 
with some supporting letters and documents such as 
Dr. Paquin mentions, for Atlantic City in 1952. 
I do not think I need to read all of them to you. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Har- 
denbergh. I can assure you that Atlantic City has 
also a good convention bureau and Dr. Harden- 
bergh has a lot of information about it, but I think, 
to save time, we will go on, if there are any more 
1952 invitations, If not, these invitations will be 
considered in the due course of time. 

We will go back to the invitations for 1951, 
which is the one that should be decided at this 
meeiing. I think we had better have Dr. Harden- 
bergh present the invitations that are in, and then 
we can get the recommendation of the Board on 
the invitations. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
I think you will recall that last year the Greater 
St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association filed an 
invitation to meet in St. Louis in 1951. That 
invitation was supported bv the Missouri State 
Association at a meeting on June 6, 1949. Dr. 
Haigler presented the invitation in person last year 
in San Francisco. There are all the supporting 
documents from the Convention Bureau, and 
pledges of coéperation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the mayor, and so on, and a group of or- 
ganizations which are interested in having the 1951 
convention come to St. Louis. 

I mention St. Louis first because it was the first 
invitation for 1951 that was filed. 

Second in order of receipt is an invitation from 
the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society, 
which was also filed in person last year by Dr. 
Boyd at San Francisco. That has been confirmed 
in writing, and all of the necessary documents, and 
so on, have been presented. 

The third in order of receipt was from Toronto 
and from the Provincial Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation in Ontario. 

You will recall that in 1947, on account of the 
restriction of hotel accommodations in Toronto, 
the invitation which had been accepted to go there 
had to be recalled, and we met in Cincinnati, with 
the understanding that Toronto, whenever condi- 
tions permitted, had a prior lien on a convention. 

The Council of the Ontario Veterinary Medical 
Association has asked that an invitation be filed 
but, when Dr. Krill comes to report for the Ex- 
ecutive Board, he will explain to you the status 
of the Toronto invitation. 

The last and final one is from Milwaukee, and 
this was filed by the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association, and is supported by the Milwaukee 
Veterinary Medical Association, with all the usual 
documents. 

In considering these invitations, it is necessary, 
I think, that a few factual remarks be given. With 
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respect to St. Louis, if the invitation were accepted 
to go to St. Louis, the meeting would be held in 
the Hotel Jefferson, which accommodated the 1943 
meeting. This year, we are given an assurance of 
2,300 rooms, which is a few more hundred than we 
actually need, but at this time the Convention Bu- 
reau guarantees 2,300 bedrooms in several major 
St. Louis hotels. 

The Jefferson itself, which would be the head- 
quarters if the invitation is accepted, would guar- 
antee 450 rooms as a minimum, 100 per cent air- 
conditioned. The meeting would be a hotel con- 
vention, with the necessity of going across the 
street for one or two section meetings. At this 
Detroit convention, we have had to divide the 
section meetings between the two hotels, as you 
know. The Jefferson Hotel will accommodate our 
general sessions. The grand ballroom has a ca- 
pacity of better than 1,200 seats. There is ample 
exhibit space for our needs. The place just across 
the street from the Jefferson would provide suit- 
able section-meeting facilities. 

With respect to the invitation from Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, we can report that, since the invitation 
was extended, St. Paul has withdrawn in so far 
as wanting any of the convention sessions, as such. 
They would like, if the invitation is accepted for 
Minneapolis, to have one or two of the entertain- 
ment functions, for which St. Paul is especially 
equipped, to come over there. But, so far as the 
actual convention is concerned, St. Paul has with- 
drawn. So that leaves Minneapolis in the picture 
as the convention city. 

If we should go to Minneapolis, the meeting 
would have to be held either in the Radisson or 
Nicollet. As a matter of fact, it would be a pretty 
tight fit for a hotel convention in Minneapolis, un- 
less you wanted an auditorium meeting. 

Minneapolis has a very large auditorium, ample 
meeting facilities, exhibit facilities, and so on, but 
it would involve going from your hotels to the 
auditorium. 

It is true that the convention people think that 
we could be accommodated in the Radisson Hotel 
in Minneapolis but it would be a rather tight fit 
for some of the facilities needed. 

I am not going to comment about Toronto except 
to say that, when and if we go to Toronto, we will 
have occasion—many of you have met there—to 
meet in one of the finest convention hotels in North 
America, the Royal York. Dean MacNabb has 
also pointed out the possibility of taking a good 
share of the convention out to Guelph, with ample 
rooming facilities and meeting facilities. However, 
there is no need to go into the details of that 
Situation now. 

With respect to Milwaukee, it would have to be 
an auditorium meeting. The Convention Bureau 
and Hotel Association in Milwaukee have assured 
us a sufficient number of bedrooms to meet our 
needs, located within a reasonable distance of the 
auditorium. 

One thing that I would like to ask, if anyone is 
here from Wisconsin, is the auditorium air-condi- 
tioned? Is Mr. Monroe here? 

MR. MONROE: Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Is the auditorium in Milwaukee air-conditioned? 

MR. MONROE: Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
In all of these cities, meeting facilities adequate to 
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meet our needs, either as a hotel convention or as 
an auditorium convention, have been assured us, 
together with a guarantee of a sufficient number 
of hotel bedrooms. I think that is all the informa- 
tion I need to present now, unless there are some 
questions. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Krill, 
state the action of the Executive Board ? 

DR. KRILL: Dean MacNabb, in the Executive 
Board meeting, kindly withdrew the invitation 
from Toronto, as I mentioned this morning, due 
to the fact that we are meeting in Detroit this 
year, and it would mean that in two years we would 
go back to a territory that would draw from practi- 
cally the same area that is represented at this meet- 
ing. Dr. MacNabb indicated that he would like to 
have very favorable consideration given to their 
invitation for 1953. 

In regard to the other invitations, we were in 
St. Louis only a comparatively short time ago, 
1943. Milwaukee was given quite a build-up by 
the Executive Board member who represents that 
district. It was pointed out to the Board that, in 
all the years of our Association's history, we have 
never met in the state of Wisconsin. The veteri- 
narians up there are very anxious, and their as- 
sociation is very anxious, that we meet with them. 

On that basis, the Executive Board rather in- 
clined toward going to Milwaukee, although that is 
only a feeling on our part. The final action in re- 
gard to that is up to the House of Representatives. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Thanks, Dr. Har- 
denbergh and Dr. Krill. 

You have heard the presentation of the invita- 
tions for the 1951 meeting. Do I hear any dis- 
cussion or action to be taken? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): I would like 
to ask Dr. Hardenbergh, if you recall, last year we 
had invitations, I think, from two places, Texas 
and Florida. 

I move that we take no action, that Dr. Harden- 
bergh or someone from the central office investigate 
the three places, see what rates they will give us, 
see what facilities they will give us for nothing, 
and so on. I wonder whether Dr. Hardenbergh 
would tell me whether he thought that was worth 
while. Did we gain anything by it? Do you think 
we got a better rate by doing it? We hear about 
so many rooms; that they guarantee us 2,300 rooms. 

I think if anyone in the future wishes to present 
an invitation, they should go to the hotel and ask 
them * uote rates and bring those figures with 
them. <nOW we went to some expense in send- 
ing Dr. Per led around. I think he made the 
trip personally. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Dr. Klussendorf inspected the Texas facilities. 

DR. HUSMAN: I think we are going to get 
a good rate down in Miami. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Maybe we had better take it in chronological order. 
So far as 1950 is concerned in Miami Beach, you 
certainly are going to get excellent accommodations 
there in the beachfront hotels and other hotels, if 
you don't want to be on the beachfront, at rates 
that are only a fraction of what the seasonal rates 
are in the wintertime. You need not worry on that 
score in Miami Beach next year. 

So far as the rates for 1951 in these other hotels 
are concerned, and I think Mr. Monroe or any 
other convention manager or hotel manager will 
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tell you, the hotel situation is a lot different today 
than it has been for the last several years. Hotels 
are now looking for business; we found that out 
this last year. We are now getting many inquiries 
about convention business. 

I think you can understand that, if you go to 
any good convention city, you are going to be 
reasonably taken care of, although they will always 
try to sell you the high-priced rooms first. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? The matter has to be disposed of in some 
way. 

DR. J. T. SCHWAB (Wis.): May I suggest at 
this time that you accept the invitation to come to 
Milwaukee 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: That is a sug- 
gestion. We have to have it in the form of a 
motion, 

DR. SCHWAB: All right, I so move 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: There 
that we come to Milwaukee. 

DR. A. G. MISENER (IIL): 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
onded that we go to Milwaukee. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The question has 
been called for. All those in favor of going to 
Milwaukee say “aye; opposed “no.” The “ayes” 
have it. It is so ordered. Milwaukee is the city 
for 1951. 

Other new business? 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): Dr. Lopez asked 
me to read a circular that came from one of the 
bureaus, I think on Public Health. It concerns 
vaccine. With your permission, he wishes to make 
sort of a protest on the action of the Public Health 
Service as to the method of handling dogs. 


is a motion 


I second that. 
Moved and sec- 
Any discussion? 


Washington 

June 12, 1948 
Foreign Quarantine Division 
Unnumbered circular. 
To: All Medical Officers in charge, U. S. 
Quarantine Stations, and others concerned. 
Subject: Rabies Immunization of Arriving 
Animals. 

1) It has come to the attention of Division 
headquarters that some stations have encountered 
difficulty in enforcing the provisions of Sections 
71.154 and 71.155 of Foreign Quarantine Regula- 
tions regarding importation of cats, dogs, and 
monkeys. This difficulty has been most evident 
in the case of vessels having such animals aboard 
as pets. It has also been evident at several 
stations on the Mexican border. This office has 
received reports that: 

a) Crew members have experienced hardship 
in paying what was considered an exorbitant fce 
to procure a veterinarian to vaccinate pets. At 
some ports, veterinarians have charged $5 per 
inoculation, without making allowance for the 
large number of pets on aboard a single ship. 

b) Customs officials at some ports have been 
unwilling to coéperate in enforcement of the 
regulations, in that they have permitted ships 
to clear for coastwise travel without ascertaining 
that the requirements of provisional pratique 
have been fulfilled. 

c) Especially at Mexican border stations, 
veterinarians are not available at all hours, and 
undue delay has been encountered. 
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2} You are therefore requested to institute 
the plan explained in paragraphs 3 and 4 below, 
and to report its effectiveness after a reasonable 
trial. If the plan is practicable, it may be placed 
in effect. 

3) When arriving animals have not been 
immunized as required by Foreign Quarantine 
Regulations, they may be given rabies inocula- 
tion, free of charge, by the quarantine inspection 
officer. This service is optional with the owner, 
who may obtain the services of a veterinarian. 

4) The following instructions should be ob- 
served by inspection officers administering rabies 
vaccinations: 

a) Keep vaccine in refrigerator until time of 
use. Do not use vaccine after its expiration date. 
(Vaccine comes in 5-cc. vials.) 

b) Wash the animal at the inoculation site, 
which is the loose skin directly behind the 
shoulder, below the back. Use water and soap. 
Vigorously lather an area the size of the palm of 
the hand. Rinse off the lather. It is desirable 
to have the owner hold the animal during the 
washing and immunization. 

c) Pour alcohol over the inoculation site. 

d) Have the syringe and needle sterilized 
either by boiling or by steam sterilization. 

¢) Scrub the hands thoroughly in soap and 
water before handling syringe, needle, and vac- 
cine vial. 

f) Disinfect with alcohol the rubber dia- 
phragm covering the opening of the vial, before 
inserting needle. 

g) Inject the vaccine subcutaneous‘y, using 
the following dosage: 

1) 3 cc. for small toy dogs weighing less than 

8 Ib. and for cats and monkeys weighing less 

than $ Ib. 

2) 5 cc. for animals weighing 8 to 40 Ib. 
3) 10 cc. for animals weighing over 40 Ib. 

h) Massage the inoculation area firmly but 
gently, after withdrawing the needle. 

i) Wipe the inoculation area with an alcohol 
sponge after massaging is completed. 

5) Animal rabies vaccine can be procured 
locally through veterinary supply houses. 

F. W. KRATZ, Senior Surgeon, 
Acting Chief, Foreign Quarantine Division. 


Dr. Lopez feels that this is very unjust, and I 
know he would like to speak to you about it. He 
asked me to read this to you so you would under- 
Stand it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All right, Dr. 
Lopez. 

DR. O. A. LOPEZ-PACHECO (Puerto Rico): 
Gentlemen, the reason why I bring this matter to 
your attention at this time is because, as most of 
you may know, this circular concerns all ports of 
entry to the United States, states that are on the 
border, and also territories like Puerto Rico. 

As you may know, we do not have rabies in 
Puerto Rico. It is a rabies-free area. You also 
know about the chances of a dog that has been 
exposed to rabies in a foreign country and is 
brought to a rabies-free area, even though it is 
inoculated at the moment of entrance, may carry 
the rabies virus with it. 

As you can see by this circular, they are au- 
thorizing medical officers of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Foreign Quarantine Division, 
to administer this vaccine. They also authorize 
nurses, that is, lay technicians. 


Since I have noticed the attitude of our profes- 
sion to these practices, | would like to get your 
support in this matter, in this way: I move that 
this body pass a resolution voicing its protest 
against this practice, which is most dangerous to 
our livestock and public health. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the discussion; you have heard the motion that 
Dr. Lopez made, that this body voice a protest to 
the regulation that was issued. Do I hear a second 
to the motion? 

DR. E. A. GRIST (Texas): I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and sec- 
onded. Any discussion? 

DR. A. A. HUSMAN (N. Car.): Mr. Chairman, 
you had better handle that with kid gloves. That 
is purely a function of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Even the Bureau hasn't anything to say 
about that. Pets, parrots, monkeys all come reg- 
ularly under the U. S. Public Health Service. They 
have their own regulations in that matter. You 
might suggest to them that they had better mod- 
ify the regulations, but I do not think we had 
better get too hot on it, because it is strictly their 
business. We do not have a thing to do with it 
in the Bureau. 

DR. GRIST: I will say it is another one of 
those examples where this kid-glove stuff won't 
work. The U. S. Public Health Service is fast 
infringing upon your activities in the Bureau, if 
you will take notice. They now have a division 
of diseases transmissible from animals to man. In 
Our state this year, they moved in a codperating 
rabies control officer, who attempted to pass a 
bill in the legislature for rabies vaccination, with- 
out the consent of anybody that I know of in the 
state. In that bill, there was a Mother Hubbard 
clause giving the authority to the state department 
of health to enter into the control of diseases 
transmissible from animal to man. Certainly, we 
should not worry about kid gloves in an affair 
that affects the free state of Puerto Rico. I think 
that is the main thing behind this resolution in 
that particular area, governing the border move- 
ments on rabies control. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: If I may enter into 
this from the chair, this has been quite a big prob- 
lem in New York City, in that they have com- 
plained that veterinary service is not available, and 
they also complained about high prices being 
charged, and quite a number of other things. But 
they, again, did not consider the veterinarian what- 
soever. They even complained, when they called 
him at one or two o'clock in the morning when 
the boat landed, if he did not come and immunize 
a dog against rabies; they thought he should get 
up and come over there and do it foi practically 
nothing. 

We discussed that with a number of the boat 
officials who were having trouble. The boat would 
land; they would call up a veterinarian and expect 
him to run over there immediately and immunize 
that dog. 

Veterinarians are fortunate today; they have a 
little more to do than to sit around and wait for 
a boat to land. They can play this game as well 
as we can. Those boats know when they will land. 
They know the animals need this immunization 
before they can get off the boat. The boat officials 
could make arrangements with a veterinarian to do 
that work, and then be courteous enough to wire 
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him when the boat is going to land. They could 
have that service in a codperative way with the 
veterinarians. I do not think that their story is 
entirely the story to accept. 

So tar as our protesting this is concerned, I 
think we are, in a sense, justified to protest it 
because that is the work of the veterinarian. 

If you are going to allow nurses and other 
people to vaccinate those animals, then we will, 
as a profession, have to change our attitude toward 
a lot of other things. It then leads, if we allow 
that, to the employment of technicians to do al- 
most everything. 

I agree with Dr. Grist, if you give them an inch, 
they will take a mile. 1 think, when we see work 
that is not done by veterinarians, that should be 
the veterinarians’, we are at least justified in com- 
plaining. I do not say it will stop them, because 
they are quite powerful. I do not know what will 
happen in New York, but I do not see any reason 
why we should be timid and sit by and not put 
in a protest that we feel it is not the way it 
should be handled. That is the comment I wanted 
to make, because it is taking place in New York. 
We have tried to solve it there. 

We have met with the boat officials, and we 
have told them that if they will designate some 
particular veterinarian and will consult him—we 
do not wish to have one man take the job but will 
give him a number of veterinarians or designate a 
number or all the veterinarians—but if they will 
be courteous enough to notify the veterinarian 
when that boat is going to land, which they can 
easily do, then he will be there, and that will avoid 
all the dissatisfaction about which they are com- 
plaining. 

I think, if we stick to it, we can maintain our 
dignity in that line and protest. 

DR. HUSMAN: Might I suggest that this not 
be done haphazardly but be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations to draw up a resolution 
and present it to the U. S. Public Health Service? 
That committee has done a marvelous job so far 
on everything else. I believe we had better leave 
it to that committee to consider it and take some 
action. 

I am not opposed to taking action. We have the 
port of Wilmington, and we do not have a bit of 
trouble. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I. strongly agree 
with you that whatever is done should be done 
after full and thorough consideration, and in a 
proper way that will not reflect against us. 

DR. TOM EVANS (N. M.): I am like Dr. 
Grist. Texas did not vote for Truman; I am a 
Republican. I would like to know, once and for 
all, am I working for the government? It looks 
- like I am working for the people in the govern- 
ment. I don't mind raising my voice here or some 
place else. Sometimes I get out of order. When 
I lose an issue, I do not go home and sulk about 
it. I do like to have the boys heard. As far as 
I am concerned, it won't hurt the U. S. P. H. S. 
to get a taste of some of this rammed down their 
throats, whether it does any good or not. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion? You have heard the motion. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard the 
motion, and the question has been called for. Do 
you want to write the resolution, Dr. Lopez, or 
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did you designate someone to do it? 

DR. LOPEZ: I will leave it up to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Did you mean 
that what you said should be the resolution? 

DR. LOPEZ: Yes. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: That is what we 
will vote on. The question has been called for. 
All in favor say ‘aye’; contrary “no.” The “ayes” 
have it. 

The next new business is in regard to members 
on the examining board from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Dr. Klussendorf! 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: The committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of nominating five practitioners to serve on 
the National Board of Veterinary Examiners de- 
sires to make the following report: 


Nominees 
S. W. Stiles, Portland, Maine. 
W. O. Keefer, Springfield, Ohio. 
Charles W. Bower, Topeka, Kan. 
Otto Stader, Ardmore, Pa. 
F. D. Egan, Farmington, Mich. 


In addition, they offer alternates in the following 
order of preference: 


S. T. Michael, San Francisco, Calif. 
E. A. Davis, Columbus, Ga. 
M. K. Heath, Birmingham, Ala. 
E. W. Coon, Forest Grove, Ore. 


The report is signed by all five members of the 
committee. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: You have heard 
the recommendation. of your House of Representa- 
tives committee, the names to be recommended for 
the National Board of Veterinary Examiners. What 
is your pleasure? 

DR. M. R. BLACKSTOCK (S. Car.): 
they be accepted. 

DR. J. L. WELLS (Mo.): Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Moved and _sec- 
onded that they be accepted as read. Any dis- 
cussion? 

DR. GRIST: What was the basis for the selec- 
tion of those individuals? Was there a study of 
personal qualifications ? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: They were sup- 
posed to be practitioners, am I not right? Dr. 
Krill will answer that; he has worked on this. 

DR. KRILL: You remember one of the stipu- 
lations in the proposal made relative to the Nation- 
al Board of Veterinary Examiners was that there 
were to be six practitioners on that committee. 
One of them was to be selected by the American 
Animal Hospital Association, and five of them were 
to be selected by the AVMA House of Representa- 
tives. 

Last year there was a committee appointed—I 
cannot tell you who comprised that committee—to 
bring in a slate of names. How that committee 
functioned, I am not in a position to tell you, 
but all of these men are practitioners. I cannot 
even tell you what branch of the profession they 
are in. Maybe someone from the committee could 
give you that information; but they are practi- 
tioners. 

DR. GRIST: Is there a committee member here? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: As for the com- 
mittee, they were Doctors Gadd, Kingma, Wahn, 
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Witter, and Killham. Dr. Kingma is now on his 
feet to explain. 
DR. F. J. KINGMA (Ohio): Mr. Chairman, |! 
was one of the five members chosen to select a 
representative on the National Board of Veterinary 
Examiners. I took it upon myself to meet with 
several men in our state. We went through our 
entire list of practitioners in our state. We kept 
several things in mind in choosing the representa- 
tive, one ot which was that he certainly should 
have a fair knowledge of large animal medicine. 

The reason for that was that the American An- 
imal Hospital Association would certainly pick a 
man well versed in small animal medicine. For- 
tunately, we have other qualifications shown by our 
man. He is in a practice where both large and 
small animal medicine is carried on. They have 
recently added a third man. I think he is certainly 
in a happy position, one where he can see all sides 
of veterinary practice. 

DR. GRIST: That was the selection of one in- 
dividual man. Did they give consideration to a 
slate of names? 

DR. KINGMA: I was asked to submit the 
names of any men that I knew would be qualified 
for the position. I certainly feel that I did that. 

DR. J. FX. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): I would 
like to ask that those states be read again. I do 
not think it would be out of order to ask from 
what school those men graduated. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Dr. S. W. Stiles from Maine is a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 

DR. A. E. COOMBS (Maine): Mr. President, 
in regard to Dr. Stiles, I can give you a little 
history on him. He is secretary of the examining 
board in the State of Maine and has been for 
several years. He is in general practice just out- 
side Portland and probably has one of the better 
practices in the state. He has certainly done a 
gteat job for Maine, not only as far as the exam- 
ination of the individual is concerned but in help- 
ing us get through a good practice act which I 
feel is one of the best in the United States, bar- 
ring none, and which has recently been adopted 
by one or two other states. 1 think, as far as 
qualifications are concerned, you could not beat 
him. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: W. O. Keefer, Springfield, Ohio, The 
Ohio State University, 1937; Charles Bower, To- 
peka, Kan., Kansas State College, 1918; Otto 
Stader, Ardmore, Pa., University of Pennsylvania, 
1918; F. D. Egan, Farmington, Mich., Ontario Vet- 
erinary College, 1923. 

DR. R. C. SNYDER (Pa.): Mr. President, there 
is one man there from Pennsylvania, and we in 
Pennsylvania are under the impression that he has 
retired from practice. He is serving on the state 
examining board. We understand these were all 
to be practitioners. If we are not mistaken, maybe 
you have one man who has retired from active 
practice. 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): The gentleman 
he is speaking of is laid up in the hospital. It is 
like kicking a man in the face when he is down, 
When a man is sick and laid up in the hospital, 
he is temporarily retired. I would not like to 
think that Dr. Stader has retired. He is too young 
a man for that. As a matter of fact, I was on 
that committee to recommend to this group the 
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selection of those men. I only voted on three men. 
It was done entirely by correspondence. 

I was notified by the central office that I was 
on the committee to select a group for the National 
Board. 1 voted on three men that | knew, Dr. 
Bower, Dr. Stiles, and Dr. Stader. There is no 
question that everybody knows Dr. Bower. You 
have heard in this meeting of Dr. Stiles whom I 
knew as a classmate, and I knew of his activity 
in the state association. I knew what he had done 
in Maine. I also secured a lot of help from what 
he had done in Maine, through revision of our 
own practice act in Maryland, which we just put 
through. 

I think I might have been the one who nominated 
Otto Stader, for the simple reason that Dr. Stader, 
in Pennsylvania, instituted a new practice or in- 
novation that may have tremendous influence on 
our future veterinary policy, and that is the idea 
of a man serving an internship. That has been 
accepted in Pennsylvania. It certainly is a pro- 
gressive step. It is for that reason that I nominated 
him. When he was nominated, his name was put 
before this committee, and he was accepted, I think, 
as third or fourth in that group. As far as I 
know, there were no politics on these recommenda- 
trons. 

Dr. Killham wrote to us and said, “I would like 
to get some action on this because I have other 
irons in the fire for this meeting.” It was sent out 
and acted upon, and I received word back that these 
men were selected in the order of their plurality. 

DR. SNYDER: Dr. Gadd, in reference to Dr. 
Stader, we had Dr. Stader speak to us recently in 
the board of trustees of our state association. We 
know he has been in the hospital, but he has sold 
his practice. We are not cognizant of the fact 
that he is practicing again in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. That is why I bring up the question. 

DR. GADD: Isn't he on your state board of 
veterinary examiners? 

DR. SNYDER: He is. We know he sold out 
his practice to Dr. Glenney in Ardmore. We know 
that to be a fact. To our knowledge, he is not 
practicing. 

DR. GADD: 


Isn't he still representing your 
State on the state board of veterinary examiners? 


DR. SNYDER: Yes, but we are speaking from 
the practitioners’ standpoint. 

DR. GADD: If he is representing your state, 
he has a right and privilege, and we certainly 
would do well to have a man who started a new 
procedure. 

DR. SNYDER: 
practitioners. 

DR. GADD: That is a technicality. 

DR. KRILL: The Association of State Examin- 
ing Boards is also selecting five members for this 
board. So, just because he is on the state board 
of examiners does not necessarily mean that he 
won't have a chance to be on from some other 
group. 

DR. P. G. MacKINTOSH (Wash.): 1 think 
that is a very nice selection as far as men are con- 
cerned, but I do not think it a good selection as 
far as the geographical arrangement of the country 
is concerned. We, in the West, have two, and 
soon will have three, large veterinary colleges. 
I rather think some of those men in the West 
should have had some consideration in this ex- 
amining board. These are all eastern or middle 
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western representatives. As I said before, we have 
three colleges out there, rather large ones. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? 

DR. I. §. McADORY (Ala.): All of these are 
good friends of mine, that is true, but, the question 
with me is that you have two good southern men 
on there, Davis and Heath. I think, really, if 
you are going to scatter it out, it looks like you 
missed all ot our part of the United States. I 
think we should have a man on there. I would 
nominate Dr. Davis of Columbus, Ga., and Dr. 
Heath of Birmingham, Ala., good practitioners 
and AVMA members. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: They are now in 
the list of alternates. There was a motion before 
the house. Did you make another motion? 

DR. McADORY: Exactly what do they mean 
by that? As one of these drop out, one of the 
alternates will be on? Is that it? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
tioned are appointed. 

DR. McADORY: I want to put Dr. Davis of 
Columbus, Ga., in as one. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: There is a motion 
on the floor. We will have to dispose of that 
first. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): I do 
not think it would be impractical to pick a man 
from each one of the five districts. You have five 
geographical districts for meeting places. 

DR. C. C. VON GREMP (Ga.): Four. 

DR. KNAPPENBERGER: It wouldn’s be too 
— to get them distributed around according to 
that. 

DR. E. F. WALLER (Vt.): 
these terms? 

DR. KRILL: 


The -ones men- 


For how long are 


are for 
five years, but in organizing the Board, at the first 
meeting, they are going to stagger the appoint- 
ments, so there will be a certain number going off 
each year and new ones will be appointed from 


Those terms, as I recall, 


time to time. Some of these men possibly will 
only serve for one year, others for two, and some 
for three, and some for the full period, and then 
there will have to be new ones appointed as these 
men retire. 

DR. WALLER: There isn't any reason why one 
of these men could not be appointed next year? 

DR. KRILL: Possibly not. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: These appoint- 
ments come from the House of Representatives, 
and they can handle that in the future to suit them- 
selves. At the present time, in this unorganized 
setup, you might say these men were appointed, 
and that is the status now. If the House wishes 
to change it, we will bring it to a vote and they 
can turn it down. 

DR. W. T. OGLESBY (La.): As I understand 
it, from talking to Dr. Killham last night, they 
have not asked any of these men if they would 
be willing to serve. I wonder if it would not be 
a good suggestion to put up those names, all nine 
of them, and let each fellow, on a piece of paper, 
put down the five of his choice, and then we will 
have them right down the line. I am sure that all 
of these men are well qualified. I think the alter- 
— are just as well qualified as those in the top 

ve. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The procedure to 
do that would be to turn down this motion, and 


then set up a new means of designating the five 
nominees. 

DR. OGLESBY: Would the person who made 
the first motion accept my proposition as a sub- 
Stitute motion? 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: I am willing to with- 
draw my motion, with the consent of the second. 

DR. OGLESBY: I then move that we vote on 
these men, list the five of our choice right down 
the line. It will take a little tabulation by some- 
body but we can do it in short order. 

QUESTION: Let's have a little history on the 
alternates. 

DR. DALE M. SAYLES (Ore.): I can give 
you a little information on Dr. Coon of Forest 
Grove. He has been on the Oregon veterinary 
examining board for about ten years that I know 
of, and I do not know how long before that. He 
is a general practitioner. He is an old-established 
man who has been there a considerable length of 
time. Dr. Coon is a very able man and well liked 
in the state. He also has had considerable ex- 
perience in forming the veterinary practice act in 
the State of Oregon, as well in as his own practice. 
He is largely in dairy practice. However, there 
are all of the other angles connected with it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: The motion was 
withdrawn and another motion made. I would 
like to have that explained a little more. How 
did you recommend that this be carried out? I 
did not follow it myself. 

DR. OGLESBY: My suggestion was that we 
list the five men of our choice. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Ignore the 
who have already been nominated ? 

DR. OGLESBY: Yes, of the nine, list five. 
When we get through, the first five will be our first 
choice and the next ones in line will be alternates, 
assuming somebody votes for all nine. Maybe 
they would only vote for five. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Before we can ac- 
cept that motion, we will have to dispose of this 
committee report which is here, recommending 
these men. We will have to act on this as a com- 
mittee report, that was brought in by a committee 
that was appointed. I do not know who appointed 
it, but they worked on it. 

DR. OGLESBY: Dr. 
appointed it last year. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I feel we will have 
to dispose of that committee report and not just 
drop it by the wayside. 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: 
Over again. 

DR. COOMBS: I second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
and seconded. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
of the nominees here say ‘aye’ *s contrary “no.” 
The chair rules that the “ayes” have it. 

The following are the men that you have elected: 


S. W. Stiles (UP 32), Portland, Me. 
W. O. Keefer (OSU °37), Springfield, Ohio. 
Charles W. Bower (KSC '18), Topeka, Kan. 

Otto Stader (UP '18), Ardmore, Pa. 

F. D. Egan (ONT ‘23), Farmington, Mich. 


The alternates, in order of preference: 


S. T. Michael (ISC °26), San Francisco, Calif. 
E. A. Davis (API '22), Columbus, Ga. 


men 
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M. K. Heath (API '19), Birmingham, Ala. 
E. W. Coon (ISC °32), Forest Grove, Ore. 


Is there any other new business? 

DR. JOHN D. GADD (Md.): Mr. President, I 
dislike to always get on my feet with this proposal, 
because I have been in so many controversial issues 
here, but back home, when we have had our own 
sectional meeting of the eastern states, we hear the 
practitioners say, “Well, 1 am not going to the 
AVMA meeting. It is a four-day meeting, and I 
can stay home and get nearly as much out of it by 
reading the JOURNAL, for the simple reason that 
the things I am most interested in are all on one 
day.’ 

Therefore, to make it short and get some action 
and discussion, I will make a motion that we go 
on record from the House of Representatives as 
passing a resolution that the Small Animal Section 
be on one day and the Large Animal Section, that 
is Surgery and Obstetrics, be another day because 
over 75 per cent of the practitioners are represented 
in this Association, and they feel we could get more 
out of the AVMA meeting it the sections were so 
distributed. 

1 would like to hear discussion and some action 


on it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: There is a motion 
before the house. Is there a second? 

DR. JOHN MICUDA (Ariz.): I second the 
motion. We have had the same experience. Very 
few of our boys in Arizona get to any conventions 
or meetings outside of our own state. Mainly, 
because financially they are not able to go. If they 
were financially able to go, they would feel their 
time was not well spent, due to the fact that what 
they were after was information which they could 
use in their work, and they would feel they would 
not be getting all to which they were entitled. 

I therefore second the motion. 

DR. NEIL W. PIEPER (Conn.): I come from 
a state where 110 AVMA members practice, and 
practically 75 to 80 per cent are general practi- 
tioners. You definitely would get more attendance 
here if we could divide the sessions so that men 
could sit in on both the small animal and the cattle 
practice angle. 

DR. A. E. COOMBS (Maine): I would like to 
back up Dr. Pieper in his statement. The men in 
Maine are all general practitioners, with the ex- 
ception of one man, and it is pretty hard to pick 
up both the smal! and large animal sessions. That 
is going to exist right here in this meeting; they 
are both coming at the same time, the same day. 
It is just impossible to attend both of them. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion ? 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: I am afraid there is some misunder- 
standing about this. On Tuesday we have the 
Section on Small Animals, and on Wednesday the 
Section on General Practice. Those are certainly 
succeeding days. The only way we can get Surgery 
and Obstetrics apart from those two is to run 
section meetings a third day. Is that what the 
group wants? 

DR. GADD: No, sir. You are speaking of 
General Practice on Wednesday ? 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Yes, Small Animal Practice. 

DR. GADD: The general practitioner will get 


more out of the Small Animal Section, because it 
offers specific suggestions that he can use in his 
practice. The Section on General Practice general- 
izes. Some of the subjects might even be for a 
layman. But on Tuesday there are specific offer- 
ings in the small animal group, and the average 
general practitioner would like to attend the Sur- 
gery and Obstetrics Section. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion ? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All in favor of this 
motion say ‘aye’; contrary “no.” | think the chair 
is justified in ruling that the “ayes” have it. 

Is there other new business ? 

DR. G. H. GILBERT (Colo.): The organization 
of our profession, for that matter, any profession 
or group, depends upon its base. It has to come, 
and build, from the grass roots. 

In Colorado, we have discussed this with the 
public policy committee of the state association 
and also with our metropolitan association as re- 
gards the organization, not the subsidization but 
the organization and encouragement of local asso- 
ciations and districting of the states. 

I discussed with some of the gentlemen here 
whether this should be brought forth in the form 
of a resolution, that this group go on record as 
favoring such encouragement if the national asso- 
ciation would encourage the districting of states, 
as the state association would direct the course, 
and encourage the formation of local organizations 
which, in turn, would be subordinate to the state 
association which, of course, we already have de- 
termined here officially is subordinate to the na- 
tional association. 

That is a thought I just bring to this group for 
discussion. | haven't any resolution. However, 
if one were necessary, it could be made, but I 
think our national association should go on record 
as favoring districting the states into their local 
groups, and then bringing our organization up 
trom that. I think all of you gentlemen know 
that you get much better attendance, proportion- 
ately, at your local associations than you do at 
your state, and you get better attendance at your 
State meetings than you do at the national. 

Why not take the thing right down at the grass 
roots where you get the real interest, and imbue 
that local association with the importance of the 
national association, the AVMA? In doing so, I 
believe we will build a stronger American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. So, I bring it up for 
discussion only. If the chair deems that action is 
necessary or perhaps would be good, I will be 
glad to make a motion or resolution to that effect. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion? We all agree, I think, without any ques- 
tion, that is a very good idea and a thing to be 
considered. Fortunately, in New York State, our 
state organization is built on that basis. I think 
Dr. Hagan can verify that it has done a lot to im- 
prove veterinary Organization in the State of New 
York. I think, though, that it is a state affaie, 
because we could not in the national organization, 
in my Opinion, determine how to district your 
state for you. 

Is there any further discussion on that? Any 
other new business? 


DR. DALE M. SAYLES (Ore.): I would like 
to go back to the question of the National Board 
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of Examiners, if I am not out of order. I would 
like to move that the selection board give special 
consideration to any area that may not be repre- 
sented on the examining board. I am also from 
the west. Naturally, 1 would like to see one of 
our good men on that board. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
the motion. 

DR. J. F. KNAPPENBERGER (Kan.): 
second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
onded. Any further discussion? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
say “aye”; contrary “no.” The “ayes” have it. 

Any further new business? Dr. Gilbert, would 
you like to make a motion that the AVMA favor 
or sponsor the recommendation you made? 

DR. GILBERT: I will so move. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Do 
ond ? 

DR. GRIST: I will second it. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
and seconded. Any discussion? 

DR. GRIST: There were rumors this morning, 
in the early discussion, that there is going to be 
some revived usage of resident secretaries. I think 
it ties into what Dr. Gilbert is talking about. Dr. 
Hardenbergh, have you any thoughts or ideas on 
what you are going to do with the resident secre- 
taries? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Dr. Van Houweling, would you mind coming up 
here? Dr. Gilbert spoke to me about his idea this 
morning. I do not think the use of resident secre- 
taries at all involves this matter of district associa- 
tions. Would it, Dr. Gilbert, in your opinion? 

DR. GILBERT: Unless it could be incorporated 
as part of the organizational procedure. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Dr. Van Houwel- 

DR. VAN HOUWELING: Gentlemen, the ref- 
erence | made to corresponding with resident sec- 
retaries, this morning, was largely in connection 
with their duties as outlined in the By-Laws. Their 
duties, as outlined in the By-Laws, are to promote 
the welfare of the membership in their area, main- 
taining a continuous liaison between the constitu- 
ent and the national association, report develop- 
ments of interest to the national association from 
their area, and to participate in the expansion of 
membership. That is the only way we have tried 
to correspond and work with the resident secre- 
taries. 

I would agree with Dr. Hardenbergh, I do not 
think we can have much influence through resident 
secretaries, to have any effect on the redistricting 
or district organization within a constituent or- 
ganization. 

Is that about what you wanted, Dr. Harden- 
bergh ? 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Yes. 

DR. GRIST: What I was trying to imply is 
that, by the use of those resident secretaries, that 
is with a little more information from headquarters, 
I believe they could do a better job but, from what 
I gathered, only recently have you been sending 
letters to try to revive that interest. We still elect 
that man, don’t we, from our state, or do you ap- 
point? 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
You nominate him and the president appoints. 

DR. GRIST: I was also reading this letter in 
regard to this affair we have got now, where we 
have to sanction the membership of the AVMA, 
we have to vouch for the applicants in our con- 
stituent association. There was a statement made 
that, for the present, the dues collecting would 
remain the same. It was implied, or somebody was 
thinking about some other way of getting funds, 
but I was just wondering whether they were going 
to leave the dues collecting up to the resident sec- 
retary, or that constituent association. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I think you had 
better let that thing alone. 

DR. GRIST: I think Dr. Hardenbergh realizes that 
he wrote one heck of a letter. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: 
not try to rub it in. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HARDENBERGH: 
Probably that is a letter that should never have 
been written; | found that out since this mecting 
opened. 

Going back into the history of this integration 
movement between the constituent association and 
the AVMA, so far as membership is concerned 
and that history is now about five’ years 
old: It was my impression that the intent was to 
make this integration a two-way proposition. I 
have been corrected since this meeting opened. I 
understand that all that it implies and means, so 
far as the amendments we adopted last year are 
concerned, is that from now on, and just as soon 
as we can put it into effect, any applicant to the 
AVMA from an area where there is a constituent 
association must be a member of that association. 
It does not imply that, in order to join a con- 
stituent association, he must be a member of the 
AVMA. If I fouled that thing up, I am sorry. 
So far as this reference to dues is concerned, it was 
put in there because we had a few inquiries as to 
when this integration took place, would dues col- 
lection then be done by the constituent association. 

DR. GRIST: It looks like I always try to con- 
fuse things, but I am still trying to go back to his 
Original discussion about local association 

We realized, I think, some few years ago, when 
we discussed this integration of membership, that 
that would mean a whole lot to the state association 
because in our state, for example, we had about 
465 AVMA members at last count (and that was 
two, three, or four years ago), in comparison to 
about 250 state members, and it certainly was 
going to mean a lot to our state association. 

The point I made was, if you plan to use the 
resident secretary more effectively, possibly it will 
tie right back to his very program because it will 
strengthen his district meetings if he is a resident 
secretary who is active enough to attend the meet- 
ings and explain the activities of the AVMA. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I certainly think 
the resident secretary would aid a lot in carrying 
out the recommendations of the national organiza- 
tion. Is there any further discussion? There is a 
motion before the house. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: All those in favor 
of the motion made say “aye”; contrary “no.” The 
“ayes” have it. 

Is there any further new business? 


DR. JOHN W. SAFFORD (Mont.): 


I think you should 
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understanding sometime ago that the entire pro- 
ceedings of this convention would be published in 
one JOURNAL. Is that so? 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: Gentlemen, that was a recommenda- 
tion. I did throw out a question to inquire 
whether there would be interest in having a pro- 
ceedings number rather than having the papers 
which are presented on this program scattered 
throughout the year. 

Such comment as we received, which consisted, 
I think, of five letters, were all in favor of doing 
that. However, the program participants did not 
coéperate. I now have about one-third of the 
papers that are to be presented in the course of 
the next week. Obviously, I could not get them 
ready for publication upon conclusion of the meet- 
ing. 

What we had hoped to do, and what we still 
hope may be possible in the future, is that we can 
get all the papers to be presented, so they may be 
edited before the meeting, and all we will have to 
do after the meeting is to go over the proceedings 
and edit those for publication, so we can get out 
a complete proceedings number. That has not 
been adopted by the Board nor by the Committee 
on Journal. It was simply a feeler that was thrown 
out on a dream that I had 

DR. SAFFORD: I think that would be an ex- 
cellent idea to work to, because, when you go to 
refer to the proceedings of the meeting you at- 
tended, you have to refer to a lot of JOURNALS. 
It would be very good reference, if that dream of 
yours will work out in the future. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: As a matter of fact, possibly that 
iream back-fired a little bit. This is the first year 
in several that we did not get enough abstracts so 
that we have abstracts of convention papers avail- 
able for circulation. 

DR. W. E. SWALES (Quebec): I was asked 
to submit a full manuscript four months before 
this meeting, by the first of March, but that was 
impossible. I know mine is not the only instance. 

ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY KLUS- 
SENDORF: That, again, was a matter of some 
difference of interpretation in the minds of the 
section officers. Some officers stated it as a hard 
and fast requirement; some used the wording of 
the original letter which said that it was hoped 
that we could get those, so we could publish the 
manuscript promptly after the meeting closed. 

Possibly, it is not generally realized among our 
members and among the speakers on our program 
that papers for publication, whether they are pre- 
sented on the program or whether they are sub- 
mitted independently, are listed in the order of 
receipt, and they are published approximately in 
the order of receipt. That means that the man who 
zot his paper done in March and got it in will 
be ready to have it published as soon as the con- 
vention is over. It also means that the man who 
does not get his paper in until December—and that 
isn't funny, because we received a last year's (San 
Francisco) paper in April of this year—obviously, 
could not get into a proceedings number. 

Until we work out some plan of getting codpera- 
tion from the speakers and getting a common un- 
derstanding between all of the people operating 
on the Program Committee, we are not going to 
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have any proceedings number—and this year we 
don't have abstracts. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: Any further dis- 
cussion on that? I think we can depend on the 
office to carry out the wishes as much as they 
possibly can. 

Any further new business? If there is no further 
new business, it devolves upon the president-elect, 
so designated in his presiding job, to present his 
program to the House of Representatives. 


President-Elect Zepp's Message 


I can assure you now that I have made my pro- 
gram very brief, and I will present it in a few 
words before we adjourn. I do not think anyone 
could come into this position and outline a specific 
program. I am going to present it in the form of 
a few things that I can recognize in the veterinary 
profession. 

As I view the outlook for the veterinary profes- 
sion in the future, its biggest job is to prepare 
itself to meet the rapid changes which will take 
place in society and the veterinary profession 

When one analyzes our profession, in an attempt 
to plan its future course, so that it will advance 
normally and be prepared to maintiin its place in 
society, one finds certain activities which must be 
correlated at all times 

They are, first, and most important: veterinary 
service to the public. That is the reason for our 
existence. 

Second, standards of veterinary education and 
personnel pertaining to practice—serving the pub- 
lic, again. 

Third, research activities. 
carried on. 

Fourth, public relations. 

Fifth, federal and state legislation 

Sixth, wartime activities. 

If the immediate past of our profession is stud- 
ied, there is evidence that the activities have been 
directed on tangents rather than on a correlated, 
balanced course. The activities of our profession 
have been directed by specialists in their fields, 
who could not always visualize the practical ap- 
plication of veterinary service. The practitioner, 
who applies the art and science of veterinary medi- 
cine and renders service to the public, has been 
asked to take the job whether possible or not. 
This does not make a balanced veterinary group; 
for example, the lack of veterinary personnel to 
supply the needs for all the phases of veterinary 
service which society demands. We all know of 
the agitation to train lay help to assist in the 
brucellosis program. We know the needs of the 
Army and the U. S. Public Health Service. We 
know the needs of the thinly populated sections 
for veterinary service. 

My program for the coming year will be to 
attempt to correlate the above mentioned activities 
so that we can render a balanced veterinary service 
to society, and to avoid these undesirable condi- 
tions. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED 


To help accomplish this, I recommend that our 
organization set up a standing planning committee 
composed of members from all branches or ac- 
tivities of our profession in proportion to the num- 
ber in each branch of service, so that our course 
will be planned satisfactorily to all branches of 
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our profession; this committee to be composed of 
representatives from large animal practice, small 
animal practice, federal and state regulatory serv- 
ices, faculties (educational), the Army, and research 
and specialty groups, the committee to be appointed 
so that the terms of membership will be staggered. 

I further recommend that this committee be ap- 
pointed by the House of Representatives—you, the 
men, who are in the field, who know what our 
service needs, and can bring those needs to atten- 
tion here and direct the various branches of our 
service. I feel it is your duty. You have the last 
say in what our organization does. Therefore, I 
feel it is your duty as well to study and plan, 
through this committee, how this course should be 
directed. 

The duties of this committee would be to study 
the over-all picture of veterinary medicine, make 
recommendations to the House and to the Execu- 
tive Board, to the executive officers, if necessary, 
if you see one branch of the service being neg- 
lected. 


SESSIONS Jour. A.V.M.A 

I feel that practitioners, not only because I am a 
practitioner, are frequently asked to take jobs that 
they absolutely cannot perform, with the personnel 
available, and in view of the lack of intormation 
given to them before they are asked to do the job. 

Recommendations for this committee will be pub- 
lished, and I hope that you people here, who are 
the last voice in veterinary medicine in this country 
today, will take advantage of that committee and 
use it. The committee cannot be appointed now. 
It will have to be recommended and then acted on 
at our next meeting. 

If there is no further business, new business, old 
business, or any kind of business, we are ready for 
adjournment. 

DR. HUSMAN: I move we adjourn. 

DR. BLACKSTOCK: Second the motion. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT ZEPP: I wish to thank 
you all for the courtesy shown me in handling this 
meeting. I am a practitioner, not a parliamentarian, 
but you have been nice to me, and I want to thank 
you all for it. 

(The meeting adjourned at six-twenty p.m.) 
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Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Surcery ANp Opsterrics.—E. A. Davis, Chatr- 
man, P. O. Box 1534, Columbus, Ga.; J. F. 
Hokanson, Secretary, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala 


Women's Auxiliary 
Mrs. V. H. Miller, President, 2636 Kanawha Blvd., 
E:, Charleston 1, W. Va. 
Mrs. Dennis Coughlin, President-Elect, 1713 Yale 
Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. W. Ayers, Ist Vice-President, 916 W. 
40th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


*These officers also constitute the Committee on Program, 
with the executive secretary or assistant executive secretary 
ot the AVMA as chairman, ex officto 
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Mrs. H. S. MacDonald, 2nd Vice-l’resident, 51 
Oakmont Rd., Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. C. E. Bild, 3rd Vice-President, 890 N.E. 98th 
St., Miami 38, Fla. 

Mrs. C. L. Miller, Secretary, 348 Forest Ave., 
River Forest, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles H. Reid, Treasurer, 2001 Vista Del 
Mar Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Mrs. C. M. Rodgers, Parliamentarian, Blandins- 
ville, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles C. Rife, Chairman, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 420 Edgewood Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga 

Mrs. Russell A. Runnells, Recorder, House of 
Representatives, 511 Bailey St. East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Anthony E. Bott, Chairman, Foreign Rela- 
tions, 6 Wilson Rd., Country Club Place, Belle- 
ville, 


Standing Committees 


Budget (Ex Officio) 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., Chairman, 136 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
W. M. Coffee, La Center; Ky. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Il 
W. A. Young, 157 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II 
W. G. Brock, Ave., Dallas 1, 


Texas. 


110 Exposition 


Council on Education 


W. L. Boyd, Chairman, Division of Veterinary 
Science, University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
(Representing Research and Education) (1952). 

*James Farquharson, Secretary, Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Ft 
Collins, Colo. (Representing Clinical Sciences) 
(1950). 

*W. A. Aitken, Merrill, Iowa (Representing Gen- 
eral Practice) (1952). 

Col. Seth C. Dildine (retired), Canal Winchester, 
Ohio (Representing Military Service) (1950). 

Garth A. Edge, Provincial Department of Public 
Health, Toronto, Ont. (Representing Public 
Health) (1951). 

*W. A. Hagan, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (Repre- 
senting Basic Sciences) (1954). 

S. W. Haigler, 7645 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 5, 


*These three members comprise the Executive Committee 
of the Council and are elected by the Executive Board ; the 
remaining members are appointed by the president. 
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Mo. (Representing Small Animal Practice) 
(1954). 

C. C. Hastings, Williamsville, IIL (Representing 

Large Animal Practice) (1953). 

M. S. Shahan, Pathological Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. (Representing Gov- 
ernment Service) (1954). 


Legislation 


J. G. Hardenbergh, Chairman, ex officio, 600 S 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

C. C. Franks, 2330 Amherst St., Des Moines 13, 
Iowa (1953). 

Geo. W. Gillie, 628 Oakdale Dr., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(1950). 

Geo. H. Hopson, Millbrook, N. Y. (1951). 

B. T. Simms, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. (1954). 


Resolutions 

A. A. Husman, Chairman, 320 Agriculture Bldg., 
Raleigh, N. Car. 

J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, ex officio, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

J. Gordon Anderson, 1016 9th Ave. W., Calgary, 
Alberta. 

H. L. Darby, 503 U. S. Court House, Fort Worth 
2, Texas. 

F. E. Kitchen, Box 532, Greenville, S. Car 

G. B. Munger, 1921 First Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


R. E. Shigley, 710 Second St. S.E., Minot, N. Dak 


Biological Products 

L. R. Vawter, Chairman, Department of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
(1953). 

C. P. Bishop, 217 Forster St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1954). 

Glen L. Dunlap, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (1951). 

D. I. Skidmore, 4452 Volta Pl. N.W., Washington 
7, D. C. (1952). 

F. H. Suits, Odessa, Mo. (1950). 


Therapeutic Agents and Appliances 
Roger P. Link, Chairman, Department of Veteri- 
nary Physiology and Pharmacology, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (1951). 
D. K. Detweiler, 40th and Ford Rd., Philadelphia 
31, Pa. (1953). 
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L. A. Gendreau, 67 Willington S., Sherbrooke, 
Que. (1952). 

R. C. Klussendorf, ex officio, 690 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill 

J. V. Lacroix, Box 872, Evanston, Il. (1954) 

John L. Wells, Box 676, Kansas City, Mo. (1950) 


Public Relations 

A. H. Quin, Jr., Chairman, 239 E. 72nd Terrace, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. (1954) 

W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky. (1953) 

C. E. DeCamp, Post Rd. at Maple St., Scarsdale, 
N. Y. (1952). 

Clifton D. Lowe, 3429 Oakwood Terrace N. W., 
Washington 10, D. C. (1951) 

K. G. McKay, Box 23, Berkeley, Calif. (1950) 


Poultry 

A. B. Wickware, Chairman, Division of Animal 
Pathology, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Ont. (1952). 

J. O. Alberts, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Iilinois, Urbana, (1954) 

C. A. Brandly, Department of Veterinary Science, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (1951). 

John P. Delaplane, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. (1950). 

Ellis E. Jones, 1451 Mirasol St., Los Angeles 23, 
Calif. (1953). 


Parasitology 


R. D. Turk, Chairman, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas (1952). 

D. W. Baker, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (1953). 

E. A. Benbrook, Department of Veterinary Pa- 
thology, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa (1954). 

H. E. Kemper, Box 464, Albuquerque, N. M. 
(1951). 

W. E. Swales, Institute of Parasitology, Mac- 
donald College P. O., Quebec, P. Q. (1950). 


Nutrition 
Jesse Sampson, Chairman, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, TIL 
(1952). 
J. Gordon Anderson, 1016 9th Ave. W., Calgary, 
Alberta (1954). 
A. H. Groth, Regional Laboratory, Animal Disease 
Research, Auburn, Ala. (1950) 
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Hubert Schmidt, Box 271, F. E., College Station, 
Texas (1951). 

M. J. Swenson, Veterinary Research Institute, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa (1953). 


Registry of Veterinary Pathology 
Army Institute of Pathology 

W. H. Feldman, Chairman, The Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. (1951). 

Major T. C. Jones, V. C., Army Institute of Pa- 
thology, Army Medical Museum, 7th and Inde- 
pendence Ave. S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
(1952). 

O. L. Osteen, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 23, 
D. C. (1950). 

Hugh G. Grady, Scientific Director, American 
Registry of Pathology, Army Medical Museum, 
Washington 25, D. C. (Consulting member). 


Board of Trustees—Research Fund 
(Ex Officio) 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., Chairman, 136 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
W. G. Brock, 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas 1, Texas 
W. M. Coffee, La Center, Ky. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. 
W. A. Young, 157 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, III. 


Awards 
(Ex Odficio) 
C. P. Zepp, Sr., Chairman (as President of the 
AVMA), 136 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
B. T. Simms (as Chief of the BAI, USDA), 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


T. Childs (as Veterinary Director General of 
Canada), Health of Animals Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 


W. G. Brock (as Executive Board Chairman, 
AVMA), 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 

H. D. Bergman (as AVMA Representative to 
Division of Medical Sciences, National Research 
Council), Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress Prize 
(Ex Officio) 
Cc. P. Zepp, Sr., Chairman (as President of the 
AVMA), 136 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
W. M. Coffee (as President-Elect of the AVMA), 
La Center, Ky. 
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W. G. Brock (as Executive Board Chairman, 
AVMA), 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Brig. General James A. McCallam (as Chief of 
the Army Veterinary Corps), Office of the Sur- 
geon General, Department of the Army, Main 
Navy Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

B. T. Simms (as Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA), Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Scientific Exhibits 
J. S. Bengston, Chairman, Pathological Division, 
Sureau of Animal Industry, 610 S. Canal St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
C. D. Van Houweling, Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
E. A. Benbrook, Iowa State College, Ames, Towa. 
R. J. Cyrog, 7555 Lincoln Ave., Skokie, II. 
I. 


V. Lacroix, 1817 Church St., Evanston, Ill 


Research Council 
(Appointments are for 3-year terms) 


Anatomy and Histology. —L. E. St. Clair, Secre- 
tary, College of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Iilinois, Urbana, Ill. (1952). 

Bacteriology (Immunology and Biologic Therapy )- 
—L. C. Ferguson, 2456 Lexington Ave., Colum- 
bus 3, Ohio (1950). 

Biochemistry and Animal Nutrition—George H. 
Hart, School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
Farm, Davis, Calif. (1950). 

Large Animal Medicine —J. F. Bullard, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. (1950). 

Large Animal Surgery—A. G. Danks, 
Farm, R.F.D. 1, Bristol, Pa. (1951). 
Parasitology —W. E. Swales, Institute of Para- 
sitology, Macdonald College P. O., Quebec, P. Q. 

(1951). 

Pathology.—L. M. Roderick, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan. (1950). 

Physiology and Pharmacology—H. H. 
New York State Veterinary College, 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. (1950). 

Poultry Pathology—C. A. Brandly, Department 
of Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. (1951). 

Small Animal Medicine. —C. P. Zepp, Sr., 136 W. 
53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. (1952). 

Small Animal Surgery.—C. F .Schlotthauer, Vice- 
Chairman, Division of Experimental Medicine, 
The Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn. (1952). 
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Veterinary Hygiene—Andrew L. MacNabb, On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont. (1952). 
Virus Diseases.—Alexander Zeissig, 305 Oak Ave., 

Ithaca, N. Y. (1952). 

X-Ray.—M. A. Emmerson, Chairman, Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa (1951). 

Member-at-Large—Hadleigh Marsh, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. (1951). 


Sub-Committee on Veterinary Items, National 
Formulary Committee (Ten-Year Appoint- 
ments Terminating in 1959) 


B. V. Alfredson, Chairman, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


D. K. Detweiler, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. Meyer Jones, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


F. J. Kingma, Veterinary Laboratory, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. J. Milks, New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Joint Committee on Foods 


Louis A. Corwin, Chairman, 136-21 Hillside Ave., 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. (AAHA) (1953). 


J. G. Hardenbergh, Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Il. (AVMA) (1951). 


Cc. W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St., Topeka, Kan. 
(AAHA) (1952). 


J. B. Engle, 32 Lakeview Ave., Short Hills, N. J. 
(AVMA) (1954). 


A. E. Wight, 3730 18th St. N. E., Washington 18, 
D.C. (Elected by other Members) (1950). 


Special Committees 


(Terms are for | year unless reappointed.) 


History 
J. M. Arburua, Chairman, 26 Fell St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
F. T. Candlin, 280 Madison St., Denver 6, Colo. 
B. L. Gittings, 1405 N. College Ave., Tifton, Ga. 


R. S. MacKellar, Sr., 329 W. 12th St., New York 
14, N. Y. 


L. A. Merillat, 453 East 87th Place, Chicago 19, 
Ill. 
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Nomenclature of Diseases 


H. C. H. Kernkamp, Chairman, Division of Vet- 
erinary Science, University Farm, St. Paul 1, 


Minn. 


F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 


C. Lawrence Blakely, Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


T. C. Jones, Army Institute of Pathology, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


I. A. Merchant, Department of Veterinary Hy- 
giene, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa 
State College, Ames, lowa. 

Carl Olson, Jr., Department of Animal Pathology 
and Hygiene, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Benjamin Schwartz, Zo6logical Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. (Consulting Mem- 
ber). 

H. C. Stephenson, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Frank Thorp, Jr. Department of Animal Pa- 
thology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Food and Milk Hygiene 
H. E. Kingman, Jr., Chairman, c/o Wilson & Co., 
4100 Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Raymond J. Helvig, Milk and Food Section, Sani- 
tary Engineering Division, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Clyde L. Kern, c/o Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, 11 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, 
N. Y. 

C. H. Pals, 308 E. Howell Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


F. Parmiter, Health of Animals Division, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont. 


B. C. Pier, 2800 Devonshire Pl. N. W., Apt. 201, 
Washington 8, D. C. 


Diseases of Food-Producing Animals 


G. S. Harshfield, Chairman, Veterinary Depart- 
ment, South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak. 


Paul F. Jungerman, 208 E. Church St., Aurora, 
Mo. 


E. V. Moore, R. F. D., Box 1, Greenbush, N. Y. 


J. F. Shigley, 322 S. Burroughs St., State College, 
Pa. 


T. L. Steenerson, Wilkerson, Ind. 
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Diseases of Wild and Furbearing Animals 

E. R. Quortrup, Chairman, Livestock Departrent, 
4005 Rosecrans, Bldg. 2, San Diego 12, Calif. 

T. T. Chaddock, 531 Foster St., Port Washington, 
Wis. 

John R. 
Wash. 

L. J. Goss, New York Zoological Park, 185th St. & 
Southern Blvd., New York 60, N. Y. 

H. F. Keagy, 550 Loring Ave., Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 


Gorham, 53-A N. Fairway, Pullman, 


Diseases of Small Animals 

Otto Stader, Chatrman, 319 E. Lancaster <Ave., 
Ardmore, Pa 

E. P. Leonard, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

L. C. Moss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado A. & M 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Myron A. Thom, 959 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 
2, Calif. 

J. L. Ruble, 1600 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla 


Veterinary Services 

W. J. Frick, Chairman, School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan 

C. D. Van Houweling, Secretary, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 

W. T. Oglesby, Department of Veterinary Science, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, La 

FE. A. Woelffer, 641 Silver Lake St., Oconomowoc, 
Wis 

I. D. Wilson, 
Blacksburg, Va 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Code of Ethics 

S. W.. Haigler, 7645 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo 

R. C. Snyder, Secretary, Walnut St. and Copley 
Rd., Upper Darby, Pa 

S. D. Merrill, Riverside Dr., Augusta, Maine. 

F. L. Schneider, R. R. 5, Box 695A, Albuquerque. 
N. M. 


D. R. Skillen, 530 Georgian Rd., Pasadena 2, Calif 


Chatrman, 


Humane Act Award 
R. J. Garbutt, Chairman, 367 E. 62nd St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 
J. A. Campbell, 45 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ont. 
A. R. Theobald, 4545 Reading Rd., Cincinnati 29, 
Ohio. 
W. A. Young, 157 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il! 


Practitioner Participation in Brucellosis Control 
A. M. Orum, Chairman, Box 355, Carthage, Il 
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C. E. Dee, 2864 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Fla. 

J. K. Dewar, 207 N. 11th St., Cherokee, Iowa 

FE. A. Grist, 208 S. Castell Ave.. New Braunfels, 
Texas. 

P. G. MacKintosh, Box 856, Yakima, Wash. 

J. L. McAuliff, 11 Jewett Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 

O. H. Stalheim, 9 National St., Vermillion, S. 
Dak. 


Rabies 
Alexander Zeissig, Chairman, 305 Oak Ave. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
T. W. Craver, 234 5th Ave., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 
E. C. Jones, 504 N. Alta Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
H. W. Schoening, Pathological Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
E. S. Tierkel, U. S. Public Health Service, Virus 
Laboratory, Rt. 3, Box 436, Montgomery 5, Ala. 


Advisory Committee on Diseases of 
Zoological Park Animals 


L. J. Goss, Chairman, New York Zoological Park, 
185th St. 
x. 

I. E. Altman, 107 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn 17, 


Blvd., New York 60, 


and Southern 


N. Y. 

S. O. Fladness, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

C. R. Schroeder, Lederle Labs., Inc., Pearl River, 
N. Y. 

J. H. Steele, Veterinary Public Health Division, 
Communicable Disease Center, U.S.P.H.S., 695 
Volunteer Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga 


Artificial Insemination 

H. E. Kingman, Sr., Chairman, Wyoming Here- 
ford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

J. A. Henderson, Ontario 
Guelph, Ont. 

S. H. McNutt, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

J. C. Ramge, Williamsburg, Ohio 

D. C. Reid, Clinton, N. J. 


Veterinary College, 


Research Fund Finance Committee 


James Farquharson, Chairman, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

C. W. Bower, 3119 Safford St., Topeka, Kan. 

W. G. Brock, 110 Exposition Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

M. A. Emmerson, Division of Veterinary Medicine, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

A. H. Quin, 239 East 72nd Terrace, Kansas City 5 
Mo. 
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(Terms are for 1 year except as shown.) 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—R. A. Kelser, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Army Medical Library, Honorary Consulting 
Board.—J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Inter-Association Council of Animal Disease and 
Production.—R. C. Klussendorf, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIL 

National Livestock Loss Prevention Board.—W. E. 
Logan, 204 Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kan. (1950). 

National Research Council (Division of Biology 
and Agriculture).—E. P. Johnson, Box 593, 
Blacksburg, Va. (1951). 

National Research Council (Division of Medical 
Sciences ).—H. D. Bergman, Division of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
(1950). 

National Society for Medical Research—J. G. 
Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 

United States Pharmacopeial Convention, 
H. E. Moskey, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. (1950). 

National Brucellosis Committee—R. C. Kiussen- 
dorf, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL 

National Sanitation Foundation—C. D. Van 
Houweling, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Til. 


Program (Ex Officio)* 


This committee is composed of the chairmen 
and secretaries of the six sections with the execu- 
tive secretary or assistant executive secretary 
acting as the chairman. 


Resident State Secretaries 


Alabama—I. S. McAdory, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn. 

Arizona.—Robert E. McComb, Jr., Rt. 5, Box 514, 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas —T. D. Hendrickson, Rt. 5, Box 422A, 
Little Rock. 

California—C. E. Wicktor, 203 Administration 
Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 11. 

Colorado —W. G. Blake, 2410 8th Ave., Greeley. 

Connecticut—Edwin Laitinen, 993 N. Main St, 
West Hartford. 

Delaware—C. C. Palmer, Wolf Hall, University 
of Delaware, Newark. 


*Pursuant to article XII, section 1, part 4, of the 
Administrative By-Laws, as amended at the seventy- 
eighth annual meeting. 
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District of Columbia —Lawrence O. Mott, Animal 
Disease Station, Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Florida —Karl R. Owens, R.F.D. 3, Box 58 M, 
Gainesville. 

Georgia.—Charles C. Rife, 420 Edgewood Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta. 

Idaho.—A. P. Schneider, 108 Capitol Bldg., Boise. 

Illinois —A. G. Misener, 6448 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 

Indiana.—D. D. Baker, 972 Ellenberger Parkway, 
Indianapolis. 

lowa.—J. H. Krichel, 1914 Main St., Keokuk. 

Kansas. —Charles W. Bower, 3119 Stafford St. 
Topeka. 

Kentucky —T. J. Stearns, Room 114, Burbon Stock 
Yards, Louisville. 

Louisiana.—C. M. Heflin, Box 19331, Baton Rouge. 

Maine—L. PB. Denton, 59 River St., Dover-Fox- 
croft. 

Maryland—A. L. Brueckner, 4111 Colesville Rd., 
Hyattsville 

Massachusetts —L. A. Paquin, Box 225, Webster 

Michigan —Glen W. Reed, Anatomy Bldg., Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 

Minnesota —Henry J. Griffiths, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 1 

Mississippt—_W. L. Gates, Box 417, Clarksdale 

Missouri—G. L. Dunlap, 800 Woodswether Rd., 
Kansas City. 

Montana —A. M. Jasmin, Livestoek Sanitary 
Board, Helena. 

Nebraska—Paul L. Matthews, S. 33rd 
Omaha. 

Nevada—Edward Records, University of Nevada, 
Reno. 

New Hampsiire—Carl L. Martin, 85 Charles St., 
Rochester. 

New Jersey—J. R. Porteus, P. O. Box 938, 
Trenton 5. 

New Mexico—S. W. Wiest, P. O. Box 75, Santa 
Fe. 

New York.—John J. Regan, 1231 Gray Ave., Utica 

North Carolina —]. H. Brown, Tarboro 

North Dakota Frederik Low, 337 Post Office 
Bldg., Bismarck. 

Ohio.—Clarence R. Cole, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10. 

Oklahoma —O. FE. Robinson, Bixby 

Oregon.—E. M. Dickenson, Department of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania. —Donald G. Lee, 725 Morgan Ave., 
Drexel Hill. 

Rhode Island—}. S. Barber, 560 Pleasant St.. 

Pawtucket. 
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South Carolina.—F. P. Caughman, Jr., 900 Harden 
St., Columbia 5. 

South Dakota—R. M. Scott, 1501 S. Main Ave., 
Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee —Dennis Coughlin, 1713 Yale Ave., 
Knoxville 16. 

Texas.—L. G. Cloud, 2833 W. 7th St., Fort Worth. 

Utah.—Hugh Hurst, 1754 E. 27th St., S., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont—W. D. 
South Burlington. 

Virginia.—H. K. Cooper, 4 Williamson Rd., Roa 
noke. 

Washington 
pia. 

West Virginia—S. E. 
Charleston 1. 

Wisconsin.—J. T. Schwab, Livestock Sanitary Di- 
vision, State Capitol, Madison 

Ii’ yoming—O. E. Bunnell, 728 
land. 


Bolton, Pine Tree Terrace 


J. L. Ellis, 2022 E. 4th Ave., Olym- 


Hershey, 117 Court St., 


Big Horn, Wor- 


Resident Territorial Secretaries 
Alaska—Earl F. Graves, Box H, Palmer. 
Canal Zone.—Paul H. Dowell, Box 2022, Cristobal. 
Hawait.—Paul T. Nomura, 767 Ala Moana, Hono- 
lulu. 
Puerto Rico—O. A. Lopez-Pacheco, P. O. Box 
155, Hato Rey. 
Philippine Islands —J. B. Aranez, Tanavan, Ba- 
tangas. 


Resident Provincial Secretaries 

Alberta—J. C. Wainright, 26 Central Bldg., Cal- 
gary. 

British Columbia—James G. Jervis, Milner. 

Manitoba —R. H. Lay, 613 Dominion Public Bldg. 
Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick—Adam_ T. 
Moncton. 

Nova Scotia.—E. E. I. Hancock, 79 Exhibition St. 
Truro. 

Ontario—T. Lloyd Jones, Department of 
thology, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph. 

Prince Edward Island—E. S. Notting, Box 489, 
Charlottestown. 

QO uebec. 
Veterinaries, St 


McLean, Box 402, 


Pa- 


Paul Genest, Laboratoire de Recherches 
Hycinthe 
Saskatchewan.—A. Chambers, 277 Angus Crescent, 


Regina. 


Foreign Corresponding Secretaries 


Argentina.—Carlos T. Rosenbusch, San Jose 1481, 
Buenos Aires. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Australia—J. D. Steele, University of Sydney, 
N. S. W. 

Bahamas.—Albert Soltys, 

Bermuda.—J. W. Sutherland, Fairylands, Pembroke 
West. 

Brazil—A. V. Machado, Rua Paracatu 1.178. Belo 
Horizonte, Minas. 

Chile—Julio San Miguel, Casilla 7025, Santiago. 

China —Ching Sheng Lo, c/o BAI, South Gate, 
Chengtu Szechuan. 

Colombia —R. H. Almanza, Carrera 17, No. 23-82, 
3ogata. 

Cuba—R. 
Havana 

Denmark.—Erik Blom, Station Veterinary Serum 
Laboratory, Copenhagen 5. 

Ecuador.—C 

Egypt—J. E. B. Aghion 20 Sharia Senan, Pasha, 
Zeitoun. 

Eire A. 
Dublin. 

England —H. W. Steele-Bodger, 28 Litchfield St., 
Tamworth, Staffordshire 

France—Pierre Goret, 153 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

Iceland —Prof. N. 
javik, Reykjavik. 

India—A. W. McClurkin, Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, Allahabad, U. P. 

Israel—Simon Bornstein, Box 112, Ramat Gan 


tox 28, Nassau. 


Lagarde, Calle 23, No. 802, Vedado, 


G. Sotomayor, Guayaquil. 


Rogan, Department of Agriculture, 


Avenue de Neuilly, 


Dungal, University of Reyk- 


Mexico—Luis Santa Maria, Apartado Postal No. 
2067, Mexico, D. F 

Netherlands —Jacob Jansen, Institute for Parasitic 
and Infectious Diseases, Utrecht 

New Zealand. —I. J. Cunningham, Animal Research 
Station, Wallaceville. 

Peru—Daniel A. Tovar, Apartado 160, Huancayo. 

Scotland —Robert D. MacKintosh, Cairnhill, Hunt- 
ley, Aberdeenshire 

St. Kitts—A. W. Vaughan, Veterinary Depart- 
ment, St. Kitts-Nevis, B. W. I. 

Siam.—Charas Suebsaeng, Department of Animal 
Development, Ministry of Agriculture, Bangkok. 

Spain —Juan Talavera, Calle Iturbe 14, Madrid. 

Sweden Fritz M. Nilsson, 
Halsingborg. 

Switzerland —W. Frei, Zurich. 

Trinidad —A. Victor Hall, Stock Farm, St. Joseph 


Martinaglia, Dower 


Tradgardsgatan 3, 


Union of South Africa—G 
Lodge, The Avenue, Orchards, Johannesburg 
Uruguay.—Guillermo TP. Lockhart, Rondeau 1441, 

Montevideo 
Muskus, P. O. 


Venezuela —Claudio E Box 993, 


Caracas. 
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forall... 
MORE PROFIT 
for the farmer... 


It’s your problem i 
and ours 


132 VETERINARIANS 


in 8 states say... 


Only 24 of Livestock Feeders Appreciate 
the Importance of Well-Balanced Rations 


Of 132 veterinarians reporting in an 
impartial survey*only 67 per cent re- 
ported that livestock feeders in their 
locality were sufficiently well-informed 
to appreciate the importance of feed- 
ing a well-balanced ration. 


The Ralston Purina Company has 
proven feeding programs developed 
from more than 55 years’ experience 


and manufacturing. 
Our Purina Dealers and their salesmen 
hold hundreds of dealer-customer edu- 


in feed research .. . 


cational meetings yearly . . . to bring 
livestock men the facts about balanced 
rations. 

When you find your clients feeding 
Purina Chows, you'll know your Animal 
Health Program is supported by good 
nutrition . . . and sound feeding advice. 


*Report by Dr. C. D. Van Houweling, Director of Professional Relations, 
AVMA, before Midwest Feed Mfg. Assn., February 17 and 18, 1949. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 
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An’ Related Topics 


Good Advice—But 


“The thing that sets a professional man 
apart from others is that the public has 
been schooled to look to professional people 
to supply sound judgment in the field for 
which they have been trained,” says Robert 
P. Fischelis, secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, to the 1949 
graduates of the colleges of pharmacy, pub- 
lished in the Association’s journal. Ex- 
cellent advice, but also fitting for many a 
pharmacy graduate of years gone by, who 
seems to feel qualified to serve his commu- 
nity as “veterinary advisor.” Unfortunate- 
ly, the message did not mention that the 
field of veterinary medicine does not happen 
to be the “field for which they have been 
trained.” 


Dissipates Popular "Baloney" 


Martin Perkins of the Lincoln Park (Chi- 
cago) Zoo, in a series of graphic d-monstra- 
tions, told the television audience (NBC, 
July 31) that: 

1) Rattlesnakes will crawl over a horse- 
hair rope circled around an outdoor bunk, 
without any hesitation whatsoever. 

2) There is no such thing as a snake 
making a loop of itself and rolling along 
with a hold on its tail. 

3) The toad doesn’t transmit warts to 
man, but it does have a toxic thyroid gland 
on the back of the neck that might poison a 
biting animal. 

4) The owl can see in daytime better 
than at night. It can plunge down onto a 
moving mouse from a long way up. 

5) Snapping turtles do not snap in the 
sense of quickness. They hold on. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OIL VITAMINS 


Details the advantages of carrot oil Same 
when used in feeds to improve breeding 
to destroy oxidized os 


Replete 
with data and references. Send for it today. 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 


COMING MEETINGS 


South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Oct. 
5-6, 1949. R. M. Scott, 1501 S. Maine Ave., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation. Annual meeting. Bedford Springs Ho- 
tel, Bedford Springs, Pa., Oct. 5-7, 1949. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for 
veterinarians. Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-7, 1949. C. R. 
Donham, head, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. National 
Assembly. The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 10-11, 1949. Dr. C. F. Clark, State Office 
Building, Lansing 13, Mich., secretary. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. The Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio, Oct. 12-14, 1949. Dr. R. A. Hender- 
shott, 1 West State St., Trenton 8, N. J., 
secretary 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meetin Poland Spring House, Po- 
land Spring, Maine, Oct. 18-19, 1949. A. E. 
Coombs, 15 Elm St., Skowhegan, Maine, 
president. 

Iowa, Eastern Veterinary Medical Society. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Oct. 20-21, 1949. Laurance P. Scott, P. 
Box 325, Waterloo, Iowa, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 23-25. 1949. 
Bruns, Box 623, Williston, Fla., secretary. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Division of Veterinary Medicine. 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct 24-27, 1949. W. A. 
Hagan, 320 The Parkway, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotels Statler and New Yorker, 
New York City, Oct. 24-28, 1949. Dr. Regi- 
nald Atwater, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., execu- 
tive secretary. 

Minnesota, University of. Annual short course 
for veterinarians. University Farm, St. Paul 
1, Minn., Oct, 26-27, 1949. B. S. Pomeroy, 
University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn., professor 
of veterinary medicine. 

Interstate Veterinary Medical 
nual meeting. Martin Hotel, 
Oct. 27-28, 1949. H. C. Smith, 
lowa, secretary. 


Association. An- 
Sioux City, Iowa, 
Sioux City, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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BACI TRAC 
Uelorinary 


Vials 


Bacitracin-C.S.C. is sup- 
plied in 20 cc. rubber-stop- 
pered vials containing 
10,000 units. The optimal 
concentration for local in- 
filtration is 500 units per cc. 


Ointment 
Bacitracin Ointment- 
C.S.C., containing 500 
units per Gm., is available 
in 1 oz. tubes. 


An entirely new antibiotic in the veterinary field, Baci- 
tracin-C.S.C. offers great promise in the topical treatment 
of many surface infections and infected wounds in ani- 
mals. Bacitracin is effective against a wide spectrum of 
pathogens, many of which abound in pyogenic lesions of 
animals. It is administered by local infiltration directly 
into and around the lesion, or it is applied by means of an 
ointment directly onto infected ulcers and other open 
wounds. Rapidity of action and an extremely low index 
of allergenicity are distinctive advantages of this new 
antibiotic. Bacitracin should not be administered intra- 
muscularly for systemic action. 

Veterinary surgeons are invited to write for literature 
describing the action and uses of both Bacitracin-C.S.C. 
(in vials) and Bacitracin Ointment-C.S.C. 


CSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Ca Ic i p h os. organic calcium- phosphorus compound 


TRADE MARK 


From the Heart of Corn 


Easily Assimilable Calcium 


Protects against depletion of Mineral Reserves -Preg- 
nancy - Lactation - Weaning - Anorexia 


Helps Correct Mineral Deficiencies - Rickets - Skin Dis- 
eases - Nervous Disorders-Slow Union of Fractures 


Daily Dose of Calciphos: For small animals 2 to 4 tablets, 
or | or 2 teaspoonfuls powder, mixed with food. 


Calciphos: !0-grain tablets in bottles of 100 and 500. Pow- 
der in bottles of 5 oz. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND SAMPLE 


Calciphos, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., E. Bilhuber, Inc., Mfr. 


(Continued frém page 24) 


Missouri short course for graduate veterinarians. 
Veterinary College, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1949. Dr. A. J. 
Durant, Veterinary College, Columbia, Mo., 
chairman. 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual fall nteeting. Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, IIll., Nov. 2-3, 1949. R. J. Kirk- 
patrick, 1235 N. Henderson St., Galesburg, IIL, 
secretary. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., Nov. 7-9, 1949. A. A. Husman, 320 Agri- 
cultural Bldg., Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Midwest Small Animal Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 
16, 1949. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, 
Ill., secretary. 

Illinois Veterinarians and Public Health Officers. 
Joint meeting. Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Spring- 
field, Ill, Nov. 16-17, 1949. L. R. Davenport, 
illinois Department of Public Health, Spring- 
field, Ill., consultant in veterinary medicine. 


American Society of Animal Production. Annual 
meeting. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Nov. 
25-26, 1949. H. M. Briggs, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 


Conference of Research Workers in Veterinary 
Medicine in North America. Annual meeting. 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill, Nov. 28, 1949. W. 
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H. Feldman, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
secretary. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 7-9, 1949. L. V. Skidmore, College 
of Agriculture, Lincoln 1, Neb., secretary. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Annual meeting. Penn Zone Ho- 
tels, New York, N. Y., Dec. 26-31, 1949. Ray- 
mond L. Taylor, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. 
W. Washington 5, D. C., assistant administra- 
tive secretary. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. The Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 4-6, 1950. F. J. King- 
ma, 121 E. Weber Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio, sec- 
retary. 

New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. Jan. 4-6, 1950. W. A. 
Hagan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Jan. 9-10, 1950. Lewis H. Moe, 
Stillwater, Okla., secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual midwinter conference. San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., Jan. 9-11, 1950. Charles S. Travers, 16th 
and Mission Sts., San Francisco, Calif., execu- 
tive secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 
12-14, 1950. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind., 
secretary. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Veterinarians’ Institution - Established 1913 


3 The contro! of aisease® gna we \ 
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A standard tor years .. . for 


the licensed, graduate Vet-— 
erinarian exclusively. 


GRAIN BELT 
SUPPLYCOMPANY 
4961: 32320 37. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


(Continued from page 26) 


Tri-State (Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee) Vet- 
erinary Conference. Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 16-17, 1950. H. W. Nance, Lawrence- 
burg, "Tenn., secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association 
Annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 16-18, 1950. M. L. Miner, Utah: 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, secre- 
tary. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Jan. 17-19, 1950. F. B. Young, Waukee, 
lowa, secretary. 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture. 
Annual veterinary conference. State College of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, Jan. 24-27, 1950. C. D. 
Grinnells, State College of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N. Car., chairman. 

Michigan State College, School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Annual postgraduate conference for 
veterinarians. Michigan State College, Jan. 25- 
26, 1950. C. S. Bryan, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., dean. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
Ill., Feb. 1-3, 1950, A. G. Misener, 6448 Clark 
St., Chicago 26, IIL, secretary. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. George E 
Martin, 530 Stockton Ave., San José, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Dept. of Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis 
2, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month. Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of even-numbered months. 
R. A. Case, 400 S. Garden St., Peoria, IIL, secre- 
tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Tuesday of each month. R. S. 
Wann, Wingate, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Oue APPLICATION DESTROYS MANGE MITES! 


GEXANE...a 1% concentration of the Gamma Isomer 
of Hexachlorocyclohexane . . . is the newest, fastest GEXANE is supplied 
and most powerful insecticide yet developed for both as a liquid in 
the treatment of parasitic infestation. One application ph mens punts 
kills ticks . . . destroys mites, including Sarcoptes 
scabiei and Demodex canis .. . kills flies, fleas and lice. in % oz. tubes and 
pound jars. 


Important, also, to both doctor and owner is the fact 
that GEXANE has no disagreeable odor, and when 
used as directed is non-toxic to all species of 
vertebrate animals, including man. 


Write for literature. pe 
STRASENBURGH 
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” Announcing: Effective Treatment 
for Costly Mastitis: 


Easy to administer 
Armour Penicillin Bougies are 
slender, short and _ self-lubri- 
cating ... no rough edges... 
non-irritating...no tissue dam- 


age . .. they have tapered ends 


for easy insertion. 


25,000 units Procaine Penicil- 
lin G—freely soluble, quick 
acting ... remains active full 
time between milkings. 


Convenient No previous preparation of 
material necessary. 


Sanitary Armour Penicillin Bougies 

neednot be touched with hands. 
Penicillin therapy should be the primary treat- 
ment for Mastitis when caused by streptococ- 
cus agalactiae. (which cause a large percentage 
of Mastitis in dairy cattle.) 


25 bougies $4.75 (4 Pkgs. of 25—$18.00) 
See your Armour Salesman, or write direct. 


Sold to Graduate Veterinarians only 


ARMOUR 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


KAW STATION «+ KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
PRODUCER OF ARMOUR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


(Continued from page 28) 


Ky, the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
~ M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
Ky., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Cor. 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Elkhart, Elkhart, 7:00 p.m.,* the second 
Thursday of each month. R. W. Worley, 3224 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, Mich., 
the second Wednesday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. Wis- 
consin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday of each 
month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 N. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., the 
first Wednesday of each month. ‘C. R. Schroe- 
der, Lederle boratories, Inc., Pearl River, 
N. Y., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of each 
month. I. N. Bohlender, Box 588, Turlock, 
Calif., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month. James 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of every other month. 
Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Friday of each month. R. C. 
Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. R. J. 
McFarland, 3621 Jewell St., San Diego 9, Calif., 
secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. D. H. 
McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 


secretary. 


Atlantic City Session of the AMA.— 
Over 13,000 physicians and 15,000 visitors 
were registered at the 1949 meeting of the 
AMA. There were 212 scientific and 341 
technical exhibits, and over 300 scientific 
papers read. In the galaxy was AVMA’s 
informative exhibit on brucellosis. 
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Protein Deficiency 


General Application 
of Parenamine: 


Preparative: To improve and protect the 
nutritional status of the severely mal- 


nourished or critically ill patient . . . as 
fortificction against the shock of major 
surgery. 


Reparative: To provide, in ample quan- 
tity, the amino acids essential to tissue 
repair ... to hasten healing and shorten 
convalescence. 


For use whenever dietary measures are 
inadequate for correction and mainte- 
nance of positive nitrogen balance .. . to 
replenish depleted body protein stores. 
Particularly indicated in preoperative and 
postoperative management, extensive 
burns, gastro-intestinal obstruction, etc. 


Suggested needs 
for Parenamine 
in veterinary medicine: 


1. Severe gastro-intestinal disease, or 
persistent vomiting from any cause. 


2. Intestinal obstruction, peritonitis or 
any diseased condition in which the in- 
gestion of food provokes pain or vomiting. 


3. Advanced state of inanition (which 
results from complete lack of food). 


4. Chronic ulcerative enterocolitis. 


5. Hypoproteinemia due to an actual 
loss, as in hemorrhage and burns, or to 
deficient metabolism, as in liver damage. 


Supplied in 15% sterile solution, bottles 
of 100 cc., rubber capped. 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 
favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder, as 
the policy year begins on De- 
cember 1. 


American Veterinary 
Medical Association 


.600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the Journal, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
Deadline for want ads 15th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Positions 


Displaced veterinarian, three years’ practical experi- 
ence, desires assistantship with established veteri- 
narian. Speaks little English, but fluent in German, 
Ukrainian, Polish, and Russian. Address “Box N 
10,” ¢/o Journal of the AVMA. 

Lithuanian veterinarian, recently arrived from Eu- 
rope, wishes position as assistant or any other asso- 
ciated field. Married, eighteen years’ experience 
Has taken out first citizenship papers. Address “Box 
N 3,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Profitable small animal hospital in the East or 
Midwest wanted to buy by experienced practitioner. 
Preferably in suburb of large city. Address “Box N 
7,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

Experienced graduate of recognized wry inter- 
ested in leasing or buying small animal practice. Any 
location considered. Address “Box N 8,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 

Veterinarian wanted in small animal hospital. Good 
salary to capable man. State age and experience in 
first letter. Apartment can be furnished. Address 
‘Box N 6,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Young, capable veterinarian wanted for small ani- 
mal hospital in Chicago. If married, apartment is 
available. Address “Box N 5,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 

Veterinarian wena in New York City. New 
York license needed; permanent; excellent oppor- 
tunity. State age, ualifications, and — expected, 
in first letter. Address “Box N 9,” c/o Journal of 
the AVMA. 

Graduate of veterinary school wanted to 
assist in exclusive small animal practice in residential 
suburb of Chicago. Single man preferred. Desirable 
living quarters within one block of animal hospital. 
Address “Box N 2,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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CONVENIENT — LOW-COST — 
CAN BE USED FOR OPERATIONS, TOO! 


Again — Professional leads with the introduction of this 
big value, high-efficiency table that has many special fea- 
tures normally found only in de luxe equipment. Costly 
hydraulic mechanisms have been eliminated and the table 
top is at the most convenient working level, 37” from 
the floor. 


Another desirable feature is the tilting mechanism that 
permits the top to be tilted up to 65 degrees at the foot 
end. This is a definite advantage toward better drainage 
and helps keep the working surface clean and sanitary. 


The table top is equipped with all necessary acces- 
sories, including chrome-plated tie rods, polished alumi- 
num adjustable ties and spring-steel rods. The operating 
surface is smooth and entirely free of sharp or rough 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ORDER FROM YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


$7 


Mossive 20” circular base, 
weighted, insures stability under 
conditions. 

Bose finished in lustrous, sani le 
block porcelain enamel thot is ea: 
kept clean. 


ing white p loin top is sup 
ported by 5” diameter triple-plated 
chromium column. 

Full size, 61 x 22”, acid-resisting 
porcelain enamel top. 


PROFESSIONAL HYDRAULIC TABLE 


One of the finest hydraulic tables ever 
offered — with the new, improved foot- 
pedal hydraulic mechanism. Leaves the 
hands free at all time for surgery. Top 
swivels and tilts to any desired posi- 
tion. Write your jobber or ask us for com- 
plete information. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF SPECIALIZED PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
33 


draulic Veterinarian 
NEW, Non-Hyere’ tion Table 
> 
— 
WE 
edges. 
{ 
PROFESSIONAL 
1 
4 


Symmetrical — Smooth even taper — Rounded ends 
4 bottles 25 .... $6.80 


Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


73 Central Avenue 
Kansas City. Kansas 


/CHECK 


YOUR 

FRACTURE EQUIPMENT 
NEEDS 

for V Kirschner-Ehmer Splint 


(and accessories) 


Vv Kirschner Intramedullary 
Pinning Equipment 


V Gordon Extenders 


V Mason Meta Splints 
(For lower leg injuries) 


V Traction Tongs 
V Thomas Leg Splints 
Catalog furnished upon request. 


Kirschner MFG. CO. 


VASHON, WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 32) 


Veterinary research assistantships which permit 
half-time or full-time graduate work toward M.S. 
or Ph. D. degree in virology, bacteriology and immu- 
nology, parasitology, pathology, and physiology. 
Must have D.V.M. degree or degree in biological 
sciences. Salaries consistent with full-time appoint- 
ments. Address Department of Veterinary Science, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Graduate veterinarian of Midwest school wanted 
as assistant in mixed practice in Midwest. This 
opportunity can lead to a or age 
terms for the right man. Address “Box 
Journai of the AVMA. 


Veterinarians wanted for permanent positions on 
hospital staff in New York City, working with small 
animals. Applicants must be able to obtain New 
York state license. Address ‘Box J 3,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


Capable, experienced .small animal veterinarian 
wanted to care for well-established business and 
modern hospital in New York state. Agreeable 
salary. Immediate interest with opportunity to pur- 
chase if desired. State full particulars first letter. 
Strictly confidential. Address “Box N 11,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 

VETERINARIAN WANTED — permanent posi- 
tion. Health examination work and calf foot vacci- 
nation against brucellosis. Wisconsin license neces- 
sary. Reply, giving complete particulars and salary 
expected. Address Antigo Milk Products Co-operative, 
Antigo, Wis. 


For Sale or 


FOR SALE — Well-established general practice in 
best dairy county of Wisconsin. County seat town. 
No real estate involved. Six-room apartment avail- 
able. Price of $3,500 cash includes instruments, 
books, drugs, and office furniture. Wonderful op- 
portunity for veterinarian with low capital desiring 
ae. Address “Box N 12,” c/o Journal of the 


FOR SALE An well-established 
small animal practice, gross potential unlimited, 
near large city in central New York, available on 
account of illness. Modern hospital and boarding 
kennel, one 2-family and one large single house, 
pet cemetery, ambulance, much extra land for ex- 
pansion. With down payment of $15,000, entire 
property and business can be acquired in ten to 
twelve years. Present owner member A.A.H.A. 
State full particulars first letter. A real opportunity. 
Correspondence confidential. Address “Box M 9,” 
c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE — Well-established mixed practice. 
New, fully equipped small animal hospital for 60 pa- 
tients; beautiful home in connection. Outstanding 
small animal practice with ample large animal work. 
Outskirts of central California city. Terms, $15,000 
down. Address “Box N 14,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


(Continued om page 36) 


In pyometra, metritis, and retained placenta, intrautere 

bore ine medication calls for ease of administration. rapid 

ae disintegration and diffusion in uterine fluids, thinning of 

Get all these in 
i. SULFYREA BOLUS - TABLETS 
Sulfanilamide 30 grs., Sulfathiazole 5 grs.. 

er Urea 210 grs. 
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For Better Management of MASTITIS 
Administer Penicillin in 


Antibiotic Vehicle 


It is important to m 
centrations of penicillin in the affected 
_ udder until all S. agalactiae have ge 
- the stage of division 
gvertible to the 


A single injection of penicillin-in-PENICLE 
establishes therapeutic levels of the drug 
in the lactating udder, and maintains them 
for at least three days or six milkings. In a 
majority of cases, this is sufficient time to 
ensure that even slowly dividing strains 
will be killed. In some instances, however, 
a second injection may be necessary after 
three days to destroy the penicillin-sensi- 
tive organisms which were dormant or not 
dividing during the first seventy-two-hour 
period. 

PENICLE is a water-in-oil emulsion which 
offers outstanding advantages as a retain- 
ing vehicle in antibiotic therapy. The use of 


PENICLE with penicillin in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis due to S. agalactiae 
results in better dispersion of the drug 
throughout the gland, and maintenance of 
therapeutic levels for a longer period in the 
affected quarter. With PENICLE, frequent 
injections are not required; control of 
therapy remains in the hands of the 
veterinarian. 


PENICLE is sold only to graduate veteri- 
narians. You can use the soluble crystalline 
penicillin of your choice in PENICLE. 


supPued: Bottles containing 100 cc. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


WALLACE LABORATORIES, INC. 


53. PARK PLACE NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


1. Foley, E. J.; Stults, A. W.; Lee, S. W., and Byrne, J. V.: Am. J. Vet. Research 10: 66 (Jan.) 1949. 
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RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS — QUALITY FIRST 
Upper tier (4) 21x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN AT NO EXTRA COST. Equipped with 
ballbearing casters. Foolproof latches and identification tags on 
heavy 36” steel barred doors. Bottom cages have 5-inch ven- 
tilating strip. 
7 compartment 3 or more 
7 compartment single $250.00 
5 compartment $160.00 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 
A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 


5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


$237.50 each 


Facet 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL 
AND ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


Hill's Dog Food has been tested biologi- 
cally and chemically by a nationally known 
independent research laboratory. After re- 
view on this data by a nationally recognized 
nutritionist, associated with a famous uni- 
versity, Hill's Dog Food has been approved 
as a complete food by the joint Committee 
on Foods of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical and the American Animal Hospital 
Associations. 


Now You Can Recommend 
A Complete Dog Food 


HILL PACKING COMPANY 
P.O.Box148 Topeka, Kans. 


(Continued from page 34) 


FOR SALE Growing small animal hospital. 
Main thoroughfare in Los Angeles area. Modern, 
well equipped, ample drugs, 12 runs, x-ray, 
neon signs. No property involved; excellent long- 
term lease. Full price $11,000; $6,000 will handle. 
Address “Box F 6," co Journal of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE Lease and practice of newly estab- 
lished dog and cat clinic in 3-room street apartment, 
with or without equipment and furniture. Address 
Aachen Veterinary Clinic, 566 Eagle Ave., Bronx 55, 
N. Y. 


San Francisco Bay area mixed practice for sale. 
Modern hospital and apartment fully equipped. Gross 
$30,000. One acre. Address “Box N 4," c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE — Recently built small animal hospital 
in central New York. Equipment, drugs, x-ray, and 
neon sign included. Opportunity for large animal 
practice as well. Address “Box N 1,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


FOR SALE OR LEASH Well-established mixed 
practice in Middle Atlantic states. Considerable 
smal] animal practice. Hospital equipped; house 
available. Address “Box N 13,” ¢/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE Floor sample, Universal Fieldmaster 
Portable X-Ray Unit 25 Ma. 85 P.K.V., consisting of 
head, control box, demountable stand, timer and foot 
switch. Also, used set of complete accessories, all 
for $465.00 F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa., subject to prior 
sale. Surgical Supply Service, 825 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa 


FOR SAL! Picker Army X-Ray, new, mobile 
type, complete, $975.00. Address A. H. Smullian 
and Co., 680 Washington St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Books and Magazines 
KENNEL BLANKS—pedigree, boarding, _leas- 
ing, training, bookkeeping—send 50c for com 
plete set samples. Keep up on dogs—Dog World 
$3 yr. $5, 2 yrs. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
—Essential equipment, replacement parts and ma- 
terials, designed and manufactured especially for 
artihcial insemination. Prompt delivery. New cata- 
log. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flour 
town, Pa. 


HILL'S DOG FOOD! 
3 
6 


PROTEIN 


GRO-PUP RIBBON 
NEEDS NO ADDITIONAL 
MEAT—OR FATS! 


HIGHLY PALATABLE! Crisp, savory 

Gro-Pup Ribbon supplies well-rounded protein 
from beef, fish, milk and cereal products, 
including soya. 5‘ fat for healthy skin 

and coat in Kellogg’s guaranteed analysis. 


EVERY VITAMIN AND MINERAL dogs are 
known to need in this ‘‘complete dinner” 
precooked fuel-foods for bounce and play! 
Guaranteed Analysis 
THRIFTY, TOO! “Complete dinner” Protein (Minimum). . 25.0% 
Gro-Pup Ribbon costs about 40% less to feed Fot Minkmem , 
Carbohydrates 
than most canned dog foods, dry weight basis. (Minimum) 
Gro-Pup Ribbon is for dogs of all sizes, Crude Fiber 
ages and breeds, and can be bought at most omega 
grocery stores, Ash (Maximum)... . 
Vitamin Potencies 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE — Kellogg Company, per pound 


Battle Creek, Mich. Vitomin A... . 3500 I. U. 
Vitamin D .. . . 1725 1. U. 

Thiamine ....- 1.0 mgs. 

Riboflavin .... 2.5 mgs. 

Niacinamide . . . 27.5 mgs. 
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WATER-PROOF 
5 COMPARTMENT 


STALLS 149 


WATER-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE! 


* turned up 
raced. alu- 


: 3 
2 lower 
Overall x 281/,"" deep. 
Stalls Stand 6 in. off Floor. 


SAFETY 


The low cost will surprise you! 

Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Runs inure SAFETY 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be s locked by INNER 
BAR WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
together. No batt holes to a Portable or 
permanent construction. 

Made in sizes to fit your requirements. 

4°. and 6 ft. heights. Lengths 2 to 

14 ft. panels. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 
Ornamental and Miscellaneous Iron. 


FORD FENCE CO. 


6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 


Holstein-Friesian Steers 


The vealing of Holstein-Friesian calves is 
a fixed custom in this country, due to the 
obvious presumption that there is more 
profit to be had by selling the milk they 
consume during early calfhood and that the 
beef of the mature steer of that breed 
grades below beef cattle in dressing per- 
centage and quality of meat. 

To establish facts and figures to support 
or refute this all but universal custom, the 
University of Nebraska (Holstein-Friesian 
World, March 19, 1949) carried out a crit- 
ical trial on 18 head, starting at the age of 
3 to 10 days and ending when slaughtered 
at 2 years of age. The cost of the feed used 
can be computed from the authors’ tabulated 
data. The regimen of two groups of 9 head 
each, fed separately for making comparison 
of gains, was the usual feed cattle are sup- 
posed to receive. 

The important thing was the result: One 
group of 9 weighed 1,012 lb. and the other 
1,027 Ib. They sold for $28.50/cwt. on the 
Omaha market, which was but $3.00 less 
than the top price of the day. Though their 
meat graded below that of prime beef cat- 
tle, the carcasses dressed 59.5 per cent. 


Dehorn and Dishorn.—A reader inter- 
ested in veterinary semantics suggests that 
we adopt dishorning instead of dehorning 
for amputation of the horns, on the ground 
that dis- is the more explicit, in that place. 
The catch is that dehorn is a word of the 
English language (see, Webster) and dis- 
horn is not, notwithstanding that both dis- 
and de- are synonymous in the sense used. 
One doesn’t write: disrail, distrain, disbark 
(a dog), discapitate (a chicken), nor de- 
mount (a horse), dequalify (a student), or 
decourage (a boy). Usage governs the 
spelling of such words to a certain extent. 


The Well-Informed Client. — Quibbling 
over teaching owners the care of animals 
(which necessarily includes some therapeu- 
tics) is a habit as old as veterinary medi- 
cine itself, and is based on the fear that an 
owner might sometimes deprive the doctor 
of a fee. The truth is that the owner who 
knows most about animal life is the veter- 
inarian’s best and most desirable client, and 
the least likely to become the prey of the 
commercial faker. 


Polio.—The hope of stopping the spread 
of infantile paralysis fades in the face of 
the multiplicity of strain and the scarcity 
of virus required to develop an effective 
vaccine, the Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research declares in a UP release. 


Bottoms are water proel trays with 
edges, soldered together. 
minum 14," angle iron ff 
ie 4 welded to frame. sheets heavily galvanize 
i 
FRAMED. 
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KAPSEALS 


DILANTIN 
SODIUM 


its use will prevent or greatly decrease, 
the incidence and severity of 
and 
allied conditions in dogs, without 


the hypnotic and narcotizing 


effects of many anticonvulsant drugs. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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CUT YOUR 
HOUSEKEEPING 
COSTS IN 


HALF! 


A safe white pow- 
der—GIVES FULL 
STRENGTH DIS- 
INFECTANT solu- 
tions at less than 2 
cents per gallon! 
Moreover, KORE 
saves labor because 
at the same time, 
KORE cleans brilliantly and absorbs all 
odors! 
Easily used with mop, swab or spray. KORE 
is ideal tor cages, runways, kennels and all 
other animal-occupied areas. KORE is avail- 
able from dealers throughout the U.S. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN! 
KORE is Unconditionally Guaranteed! 


KING RESEARCH, INC., 124-57 ST., B'KLYN 20, N.Y 


The world record for egg production in 
turkeys under official supervision is 244, 
established in 1947 by a Broad-Breasted 
Bronze hen owned by a Texas rancher. 
Average weight per dozen was 57 oz. 
World’s Poult. Sci. J., Jan.-March, 1949. 


INJURED TEATS 
HEAL AS THE MILK 


Z 


TEAT DRAIN 


INSTRUMENT 
Self- 
Retaining 


Made by a 
Veterinarian 
For the 
Profession 


Pat. 9/28/48 No. 2450217 


Uses: After surgery or accidental injury to 
a teat. Scabs, cracks, cow pox, etc. 
The purpose of this instrument is the removal 

of milk from an injured teat of a lactating cow 
in a constant drip, flowing on the outside of 
the instrument in direct contact with the lining 
of the teat canal and over the injured inner sur- 
face, in such a manner as to promote healing 
and prevent further damage by manual milking 
of the injured teat 


Packed 1 doz. in a case — $5.00 


Dr. H. A. Alcorn Adair, lowa 


ANIMAL 


WH ITE'S CASTRATION 


Now ready for sale, a new enlarged text-book for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 
This book contains 292 prges and 254 illustrations. Each and 
every opeaticn is illustrated and described. The book is authorita- 
tive and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest and most satisfactory 
methods of unsexing domesticated animals. 


Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, also by the Author, George R. White. P. 0. 
Lock Box 991, Nastwille, Tennessee. 


The National Dog Census 


Customary as it is to estimate the num- 
ber of dogs in the United States at 12 to 14 
million, Dog World, known for its searching 
curiosity in canine fundamentals, has not 
been able to confirm the figure. A question- 
naire circulated among the state veterinari- 
ans came back marked “no estimate” in 
most cases. Such returns as 1,200,000 for 
Pennsylvania, 35,000 for Utah, 300,000 for 
Alabama, and so on for a few states were 
not claimed to be based upon reliable capita- 
tions. In short, to the question “How Many 
Dogs in the United States?”, there is no 
nearly correct answer. Captain Will Judy, 
editor of Dog World, says that setting the 
number of registered dogs at 3,000,000 is 
“generous.” Further, the deponent sayeth 
not. 


Young Eggs.— Dr. Mary E. Pennington 
(U.S. Egg and Poult. Mag., May 1949) 
would abolish the use of “fresh” and sub- 
stitute “young” in describing the age of 
eggs. Quoting: “If I had my way I'd 
have the eggs laid in the storage room”— 
where they could be immediately refriger- 
ated. What a hint to the producers and 
the handlers of eggs! 


Health of the Navajo Indians.—An ar- 
ticle on “Health Among the Navajo In- 
dians,” in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Dec. 13, 1947), reads 
like a report of one of Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps. 


The movement of the grain and feed in- 
dustries to substitute cwt. for bu., although 
still in the talk-it-over stage, appears to 
have won the endorsement of most of the 
big interests involved. 
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Journal of the AVMA 
and the 


Research 


journals. 


and to the point. 


ones. Footnotes 


prepared in the following style: 


ly), and year, 


duction. 


l-column or 2-column_ width. 


India ink on white paper. 


or graph to fit on Journal pages. 


on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple. 


than to attempt to tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations 


of meetings and news items. 


ASSOCIATION 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Notice to Contributors 


American Journal of Veterinary 


tables are not conductive to perusal. 
wiser to summarize complex material rather 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 


Manuscripts.— Manuscripts must be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced, and the original, not the 
carbon copy, submitted. One-inch margins 
should be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at 
top and bottom. Articles should be concise 
Short, simple sentences are 
clearer and more forceful than long, complex 
and _ bibliographies 

should be typed double space and should be 


name of 


author, title of article, name of periodical 
with volume, month (day of month, if week- 


Illustratioas.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 
Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 


Drawings 


should be made clearly and accurately in 
Figures appearing 
on graphs or charts should be large enough 
to allow for reduction necessary for the chart 


All illus- 


trations should bear the name of the author 


Complex 
It is 


and read- 


ers are requested to send us announcements 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will not 
be published or referred for consideration to 
. any Association official or committee. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
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estrogenic solution 
for the 
non-settling cow 


DINOVEX is a water-soluble estrogenic 
preparation made specifically for the treat- 
ment of functional sterility of cows that come 
in heat but fail to settle with frequent serv- 
ices, on account of insufficient estrogen 
production by their ovaries during estrus. 


DINOVEX, when used according to direc- 
tions, supplements ovarian estrogen pro- 
duction during estrus thus providing the 
necessary stimulation to the maturing fol- 
licle to proceed towards ovulation and 
corpus luteum formation. 

In extensive field tests covering 271 cows 
with histories of low fertility of long stand- 
ing, a conception rate of 77.5 percent was 
obtained with 1.2 treatments and 1.8 serv- 
ices per cow. 

Available through your veterinary supply 
house. 


FREE! Write for literature giving more 
detailed information on DINOVEX. 


Veterinary Division 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
CORPORATION 
Raritan New Jersey 
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LYOVAC, BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


(DESICCATED) 


The Original Lyophilized Vaccine (strain 19) 
4. No Rigid Temperature Control—Continuous re- 


frigeration not necessary. 
5. Longer Expiration Date — May be carried in stock. 
Produced from B.A.1. Strain 19 under U. S. 


You are assured of these outstanding advantages 
when you use Lyovac Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
—the first lyophilized vaccine—now in fifth year 
of full production: 

1. Potency Protected—Possesses the antigenic 
value of the original fresh material at time of 
highest potency. 

2. Living Organisms — Positive assurance of a high 
count of living organisms at time of injection. 
3. Stability—Stable for months, even under un- 
favorable conditions, because Lyovac Brucella 
Abortus Vaccine is completely dehydrated and 
vacuum sealed. 


SHARP 
VETERINARY DIVISION 


Veterinary License No. 3. Order from nearest 


branch. 

SUPPLIED: LV-4— One Vacute vial of vaccine 
and one vial (6 cc.) of diluent (1 dose). 
LV-4B— Package of five VacuLe vials of vaccine 
and five vials (6 cc. each) of diluent (5 doses). 
LV-5— Multiple Dose Package: One Vacute vial 
of vaccine and one vial (15 cc.) of diluent (5 doses). 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, Denver, 
Memphis, Los Angeles, Columbus, Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Portiand, Dallas, St Louis, New Orleans, Minneapolis. 
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ONG AGO, he'd planned the year, the day, the 
hour of his retirement. 


But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is 
still open . . . the weekday trout still in the brook. 


What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . 
Nickie starting college . . . the last of Mom’s hos- 
pital bills. He never really figured it out. But the 
happy day he planned was no longer in sight. 


A lot of years are getting away from a lot of 
people . . . because they don’t have a plan which 
helps them save money regularly. But there are 
people who are making the most of the years, by 
investment in United States Savings Bonds. 

It’s an easy, automatic way of insuring a finan- 
cial future, thanks to two simple, automatic 
plans: 

1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm 

where you are employed. You get a bend just 

as often as you like. 


2. If not on a payroll, join the Bond-A- 
Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape 
you. Sign up today. 


saving is saving— 
US. Sag Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in 
co-operation with the Magazine Pub- 
lishers of America as a public service. 
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an outstanding, film-forming 
Aniliseptic and 


It overcomes friction, protects both doctor and patient 


and otherwise facilitates obstetrical and exploratory 
work in farm animals. 


| Proper lubrication is often the difference be- | | 


tween success and failure in dystocia cases. 


VISCOGEN is simply sifted onto moistened surfaces and promptly 
rubbed into a smooth, slippery film. 


It is a popular lubricant for use on stomach tubes, 


gloves and catheters, because of its harmless effect upon 
rubber. 


VISCOGEN is available in 4-oz. shaker-top moisture- 
proof glass jars and in 5-oz. sprinkle-top cans. 


Supplied in: 
Carton doz. 4-oz. shaker-top jars (disp. labels). 
Carton doz. 5-oz. sprinkle-top cans (disp. labels). 


Glover fories 


Coast-to-Coast Service Home Office: Kansas City 10, Mo. 
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Ww 


hen, 


that Lockhart Intradermal Canine Distemper Vaccine was 
announced one year ago, it is as efficient as was promised, 
results are gratifying, and more veterinarians are immu- 


nizing more dogs with intradermal vaccine every day; 


that we are still producing the original (Lockhart) canine 


distemper anti-serum. It has withstood the test of time; 


that we produce Better Biologics for the Graduate Veter- 


inarian. 
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ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Mo. 
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Patent Applied For 


180 actual field cases of bovine tympany treated—142 


perfect recoveries. That is a test record of Tympanol. 


This outstanding effectiveness is attained because 


Tympanol—a highly polymerized methyl silicone sus- 
Box of 6 
100 cc. Vials 


$3.90 


pension—/ncreases surface tension of the ruminal food 
mass and reduces the gas-entrapped froth, thus removing 


the fundamental cause of bloating. 


Tympanol is non-toxic and does not interfere with : 
} Six Boxes 


collateral medication. Inject it directly into the rumen, 36 Vials 


or give with water by drench or stomach tube. 
$22.70 


Dose for cattle: 100 cc.; for sheep and goats: 25 cc. 
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